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A Review of the World 


Presto Change! and the 
Tariff Issue Vanishes. 


HE amazing thing about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s political career has 
been the ease with which he 
can shift the attention of the 
people from an issue he does 
not care about to an entirely 

different issue, and do it over night. He does 

not care about the tariff or the currency issue. 

During the seven years of his residence in 

the White House the tariff was hardly heard 

of. Not until he dropped the reins did the 
issue resume anything like its historic posi- 
tion at the forefront. During Mr. Taft’s 
three years it has held that place and until 
a few weeks ago there was every indication 
that it would be the dominant issue in the 
coming presidential campaign. But just as 
soon as Mr. Roosevelt reaches forth to seize 
the reins again, the tariff issue almost disap- 
pears from view. If Mr. Roosevelt is made 
the Republican candidate for President next 

June, it is highly improbable that the tariff 

will be heard of again except in an almost 

academic way. The same may be said of the 
currency. It was beginning to loom large 

and “the money trust” began to look like a 

campaign slogan. It has retired for the time 

being into the wings of the stage along with 
the tariff issue, waiting for another cue. 

Harper's Weekly cries out in protest that if 
Roosevelt becomes a nominee the tariff will 

not be heard of again during the presidential 

campaign. 





Roosevelt’s Political Magic. 
OW does he accomplish this sort of 
magic? Partly, no doubt, by the 
simple force of his personality and 
partly by always having up his sleeve 
a new issue with which he throws everything 
else into temporary eclipse. His enemies help 
him wondrously. When Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
pears in view, they can see nothing else. He 
himself becomes the sole issue in their eyes. 
He changes for them the whole color scheme 
of the world. They see ted and their lan- 
guage becomes a vivid yellow. The Demo- 
cratic editors have begun to talk perfunctorily 
about the tariff and the cartoonists have for- 
gotten that there is such a thing. Even the 
Republican Progressives who were not long 
ago ready to stake their political future on 
the demand for a revizion downward hardly 
know now whether the word tariff is spelled 
with two f’s or one. As for the conservative 
Republicans, they are too busy searching the 
dictionary for synonyms of revolution, an- 
archy and perfidy to pay attention to such 
things as “picks” and “noils” and “tops,” about 
which the tariff commission has been discours- 
ing laboriously. Has Roosevelt been perfidi- 
ous with La Follette? Has he proved a traitor 
to Taft? Can the republic endure if the third- 
term tradition is overthrown? Can liberty 
survive if judicial decisions are subject to 
recall by popular vote? These are the new 
issues which one man’s reentry into active 
politics as an avowed candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination has precipitated upon us. 























“GIT OUT DE WAY AN’ LET SOMEBODY RUN 


WHAT CAN RUN?” 
From an Old Darkey Story 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The Cry of Dictatorship. 
VEN the third-term issue has shown 
surprizingly little vitality thus far. 
The New York Sun does, indeed, 
keep standing at the head of its edi- 
torial columns what it terms “the deadliest 
of all parallels,” namely Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment November 8, 1904: “Under no circum- 
stances will I be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination,” and his reply to the eight 




















THE GAME 


OF GOVERNORS 
—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review 
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governors February 25, 1912: “I will accept 
the nomination for President if it is tendered 
to me.” It sees in a third term “the gradual 
Mexicanization of our institutions, the ten- 
dency toward perpetuity of personal rule, the 
transformation of the republic into an elective 
monarchy or dictatorship in everything but 
the name.” Mr. Roosevelt’s explanation that 
when he said he would not accept another term 
he meant “of course” another consecutive term 
does not allay the Sun’s fears. To break down 
the wise custom that forbids the third non- 
consecutive term is only the first step toward 
eliminating the barrier against the third con- 
secutive term, and the fourth, and so on to life 
rule, and the Sun “cannot see how any Amer- 
ican citizen not a fool or a crazy idolater of a 
Person can otherwise regard it.” 


_ The Third-Term Issue. 
HE doughty editor of the Louisville 


» Courier-Journal is still of the opinion 
that if Roosevelt goes again into the 
White House we shall never get him 
out again except feet first. And the New 
York Times can see in the “consecutive term” 
explanation only what it calls “the doctrine of 
subsequent interpretation,” namely: “Promise 
or make oath to anything you please, but if 
at a later time you find it convenient to regain 
your freedom, put such a gloss upon the words 
that they will no longer be a hindrance.” But 
these and other efforts to kindle the third- 
term flame can not be said to have arouzed 
much of a conflagration. On the contrary, 
those who have been looking up the historical 
aspects of the tradition seem to find that it 
rests, after all, upon a very slight basis. The 
Times (New York) devotes a full page to 
the subject and reaches the following con- 
clusion: “It is solely the creation of Jefferson; 
its appearance as an article of faith dates 
from the attack on Grant; its solidification as 
a principle is largely due to Roosevelt him- 
self.” 


% 


istory of the Third Term. 


H 
ASHINGTON refused a third term 
“simply because he was tired of pub- 
lic office,’ and he did so “almost 
apologetically” in these words: “I 
rejoice that the state of your commerce, ex- 
ternal as well as internal, no longer renders 
the pursuit of inclination incompatible with 
the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am 
persuaded, whatever partiality may be re- 
tained for my services, that in the present 
circumstances of our country you will not 
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THE TRADITION AGAINST A THIRD TERM 369 


disapprove my determination to retire.” Years 
y 


‘before, in 1788, he had written to Lafayette 


that on the subject of “the ineligibility of the 
same person for President, after he should 
have served a certain course of years,” he 
differed widely from Jefferson and could “see 
no propriety in precluding ourselves from the 
services of any man who on some great 
emergency shall be deemed universally most 
capable of serving the public.” Jefferson de- 
clared against a third term because of the 
danger “that the indulgence and attachments 
of the people will keep a man in the chair 
after he becomes a dotard’” and because he 
feared that the absence of any limit to the 
number of terms either in the Constitution 
or in custom might result in making the term 
of office for life and then into “an inherit- 
ance.” When later on he also was called on to 
consider a third non-consecutive term, he gave 
his age as “one of the reasons” for refusing. 


Precedents for Roosevelt. 
HE discussion of the third term did 
not come up again until Grant’s sec- 
ond term. Grant, while holding that 
until the federal Constitution is 
amended “the people can not be restricted in 
their choice” further than the Constitution re- 
stricts them, declared that he would not ac- 
cept a third nomination “unless it should 
come under such circumstances as to make it 
an imperative duty.” It was at this time that 
the House of Representatives, then in con- 
trol of the Democrats, passed a resolution, 
by a vote of 234 to 18, declaring that the 
tradition forbidding a third term had, “by 
universal concurrence,” become a part of our 
system of government, and any departure from 
it “would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions.” This reso- 
lution, of course, had no legal force, but the 
effort to make Grant a candidate for a third 
consecutive term died out a little later. After 
an interregnum of four years he was again 
a candidate for the nomination, and was de- 
feated after a hard battle in the convention. 
the Jefferson tradition being used by his foes 
as a war-cry. There was an effort to make 
Cleveland a candidate for a third non-con- 
secutive term, but it was defeated by David 
B. Hill. McKinley had occasion to consider 
the same possibility of a third nomination and 
publicly stated that he would not accept it. 
He gave no reasons for this attitude, but mem- 
bers of his cabinet declared that he was actu- 
ated by “belief in a principle of our constitu- 
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Ap pron Se 
“I WILL ACCEPT THE NOMINATION” 

—Coffman in Nashville Tennessean 

tion which he thinks absolute and unchange- 

able.” In McKinley’s case also it was a third 

consecutive term that was proposed and re- 
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—F. Opper_— 3 
OLD TRUSTY 
“Yes, William, Theodore’s hat is in the ring and the 
rest of his costume is appropriately arranged, but some- 
how he does not look happy. Ah, how true are the 
words of the Persian poet, Hafiz Vi Oolah, who said: 
‘The guy what tries to queer a friend, 
When that friend wants to run, 
Will feel some day, youse can depend, 
Ashamed of what he done!’ ” 
—Opper in New York American 
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offered is the danger that 
the incumbent might make 
himself perpetual dictator or 
king and establish a dynasty 
at Washington.” This ob- 
' jection it considers not 
groundless in case of a 
third consecutive term, be- 
cause of the control a Presi- 
dent has of the party ma- 
chinery when he is in office. 
Otherwise, it sees no ground 
for such a fear. The Bal- 
timore Sun (Dem.) pub- 
lishes a two-column review 
of the third-term tradition 
by Charles J. Bonaparte, 
attorney-general in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration. 
He concludes that all the 
force there is in the tradi- 
tion applies only to a third 
consecutive term. The New 
York Globe holds that the 
precedents are with Mr. 
Roosevelt rather than 
against him. It says: “Be- 
fore Roosevelt, but two of 








AN ARDENT ROOSEVELT FOLLOWER 
—Winner in Pittsburgh J’ost 


fused. Then came the Roosevelt régime and 
his declaration in 1904: ‘On the 4th of March 
next I shall have served three and a half 
years, and this three and a half years consti- 
tute my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms regards the 
substance and not the form, and under no cir- 
cumstance will I be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination.” In 1907 he repeated 
this, saying: “I have not changed and shall 
not change the decision thus announced.” As 
late as last summer he declared in a letter that 
an effort to make him a candidate again would 
be regarded by him as “a genuine calamity” 
to the country. 


Consecutive and Non-Con- 
secutive erms. 


UCH is the history of the third-term 
tradition as given in a leading Demo- 
cratic paper. Even such a conserva- 
tive paper as the Portland Oregonian 

can see “nothing sacred” in such a tradition. 
“After all,” it remarks, “the only important 
question is, how it would work in practice. 
The only serious argument against a third 
term or a dozen terms that has ever been 






our Presidents left the 
White House after eight 
years at an age young 
enough to permit consideration of their names 
after four years of absence. These Presidents 
were Ulysses S. Grant and Grover Cleveland. 
And both indicated their belief that it was 
proper for them to be candidates again. Grant 
became an active candidate and Cleveland a 
receptive one. One of the humors of the pres- 
ent situation is that New York newspapers 
that are now most furious in declaring that 
third-termism is wicked were the most con- 
spicuous in urging Cleveland for a third term.” 


: La Follette and Roosevelt. 
@p HILE the third-term tradition is so 


far cutting a much smaller figure than 
it was generally expected to cut, most 
of the anti-Roosevelt papers charge 
Mr. Roosevelt with inconsistency and a breach 
of faith in becoming a candidate after his re- 
peated utterances on the subject. This he 
doubtless counted on. But an attack along this 
same line is persistently made by the La Fol- 
lette men as well. Senator La Follette, instead 
of eliminating himself since Mr. Roosevelt 
became an open candidate, has, after a short 
rest, resumed his active campaigning in the 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S STARTLING NEW ISSUE 371 


northwest States, and Mr. Hauser, his man- 
ager, is reported to have said that in his mind 
there is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt has been 
a candidate all along, altho “La Follette en- 
tered the Presidential race a year ago at the 
earnest solicitation of Theodore Roosevelt and 
other prominent Progressives.” Mr. Hauser 
furthermore charges that the candidacy of 
Senator Cummins was the breaking of a 
specific pledge and was begun in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s interests. Writing in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Lincoln Steffens says that the Pro- 
gressive leaders of the La Follette kind do not 
believe that Roosevelt is really a Progressive, 
and many of them think that the latter has 
been “thinking one way in his mind and going 
the other way in his sub-conscious nature’— 
whatever that may mean. The Wisconsin 
State Journal (a La Follette organ) asserts 
that there is a steadily persisting feeling that 
“Roosevelt is out of date.” “Even where there 
is the greatest hospitality toward his ambi- 
tion,” it holds, “there is underneath the real- 
ization that Roosevelt belongs to the past, 
that he is clinging to the present by the skin 
of his teeth.” 


Why La Follette Became a 
Candidate. 


er HILE these disparaging remarks are 

MEE; coming from La Follette’s friends, 
the Senator himself has been calling 
attention to the rapid development of 
the trusts while Mr. Roosevelt was in the 
White House. When Roosevelt became Pres- 
ident, says Senator La Follette, “the aggregate 
capitalization of the trusts and railway com- 
binations was $3,874,000,000. When he turned 
the country over to Taft, whom he had selected 
as his successor, the total capitalization of the 
trusts and combinations amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of $31,672,000,000, more than 70 
per cent. of which was water.” In answer 
to these attacks upon Roosevelt, Gifford Pin- 
chot, one of La Follette’s chief supporters 
until the rough rider hat was thrown “in the 
ring,” makes public a letter from Gilson Gard- 
ner, a Washington newspaper man, who seems 
to have been a message-bearer between Roose- 
velt and La Follette. Instead of the latter’s 
having entered upon the presidential race at 
the solicitation of Mr. Roosevelt, says Mr. 
Gardner, the Senator announced his determi- 
nation to enter the race “three months before 
any message of any kind was brought from 
Oyster Bay.” Says Mr. Gardner: 






“Col. Roosevelt sent word through me that he 
believed Senator La Follette could not win. He 
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ANOTHER 
—RMinor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
believed Taft’s renomination would be forced by 
money and Federal patronage, and therefore Col. 
Roosevelt said he did not feel like urging La 
Follette to go into a losing fight. This was the 
message I delivered. Col. Roosevelt did not 
promise that he would not himself become a 
candidate. He was very careful at that and at 
all times to say that he would not bind himself 
as to his future course by any promise or state- 
ments. I made this clear to Senator La Follette 
and the Senator to my knowledge knew at all 
times that Col. Roosevelt regarded himself as 
free to take any course that he might consider 
wise.” 


Has Roosevelt Lost His 
Mind? 


OR the real excitement of this cam- 

; paign, however, for the words that 

burn and the invective that scarifies, 

one must take up the discussion 
arouzed by Mr. Roosevelt’s new issue, the re- 
call of judicial decisions. It is this that has 
sent the tariff issue to the right-about and 
diverted attention even from the third-term 
issue. The comments upon it give us the 
old-time thrill of a real anti-Roosevelt cru- 
sade. Nothing the ex-President has ever ad- 
vocated has perhaps arouzed more prompt 
and severe criticism. “The most astonishing 
episode in the history of the United States” 
is the way in which that unhysterical paper, 
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THE WARWICK OF THE NEXT ADMINISTRATION 
—PERHAPS 


Joseph M. Dixon, Senator from Montana, is busy, as 
manager of the Roosevelt campaign, in building bonfires 
that are hoped to develop into a political conflagration 
that will burn up the Jefferson third-term tradition. 


the New York Journal of Commerce, charac- 
terizes the presentation of the new issue. It 
revives the theory of Roosevelt’s insanity that 
was quite popular four years ago in financial 
circles. That such an issue should emanate 
from an ex-President of the United States, 
we are told, “raises a serious question of his 
mental balance” and tends to confirm the fear 
that he has “an intellect unhinged by vanity 
and ambition.” You can get equally strong 
language as far away from Wall Street as 
Texas. Says the Fort Worth Record (Dem.) 
of the new issue: “Here is absolutism gone 
mad. This is the doctrine that precipitated 
the war between the States. It is the prin- 
ciple of the French Revolution. It is the 
conceit of tyranny everywhere throughout 
the history of the world.” And from Chan- 
cellor Day, of the Syracuse University, we 
get the warning: “Emma Goldman could not 
make a more violent assault upon our institu- 
tions. ... The man would not hesitate to 
plunge the country into civil war and he 
would appeal to Lincoln, Washington and 
Cromwell for his vindication.” 








LITERATURE 


: _ Recall of Judicial Decisions. 
HAT is this issue that arouzes such 


intensity of feeling and has brought 
down prompt condemnation even 
from men ordinarily friendly to Mr. 
Roosevelt such as Senator Lodge, Senator 
Borah, President Nicholas Murray Butler and 
ex-President Andrew D. White? Mr. Roose- 
velt has presented it at some length four times, 
twice in The Outlook and twice in addresses, 
the first address delivered in Columbus, Ohio, 
the second before the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. As stated in the Columbus address, the 
proposition is as follows: “There is one kind 
of recall in which I very earnestly believe, 
and the immediate adoption of which I urge. 
When a judge decides a constitutional ques- 
ticn, when he decides what the people as a 
whole can or cannot do, the people should 
have the right to recall that decision if they 
think it wrong.” It was not quite clear. from 
the reports of that address whether the propo- 
sition was meant to apply to the U. S. Supreme 
Court and the rest of the federal courts, or 
simply to the State courts. In the Massa- 
chusetts address he limits the application to 
questions arising under State constitutions. 


s 


State Courts and Federal 
Courts. 


NAYS Mr. Roosevelt in his Massachu- 
setts speech: “In the national consti- 
tution we deal with an instrument de- 
signed to define the limits of power 
between the nation and the several States. 
So that as regards the national constitu- 
tion, there must necessarily be somebody 
capable of deciding what those limits are, 
when we come to discuss the relative claims 
of conflicting sovereignties, each sovereign 
in its own sphere. The State Constitution 
of any State has nothing analogous to that 
about it.” In an article on the same subject 
in The Outlook entitled “Do You Believe in 
the Rule of the People ?’, written subsequently 
to both addresses, he states that “at the mo- 
ment” he is not referring to federal courts. 
His language is: “Nor, at the moment, am I 
treating of the action of the national courts, 
because the federal form of our government 
makes it more difficult to propose a working 
remedy in the case of the nation than in the 
cases of the several States. I am speaking 
of the action of the court of a State when it 
declares that a law passed in the collective 
interest of the whole community is unconsti- 
tutional.” 
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THE RECALL OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS 373 


Roosevelt’s Argument. 


OOSEVELT’S plan would provide 

that no vote on a judicial decision 
could be had save “at a regular elec- 
tion not less than six months after 
the appeal to the people is made.” He also 
distinctly states that he is “not advocating the 
recall of judges but a measure which, if 
adopted, will prevent the necessity of the re- 
call of judges.” The change he desires is to 
be made by inserting provisions into the sev- 
eral State Constitutions to the effect that, in 
the event of a clash between the legislature and 
the court as to the constitutionality of an act 
for the general welfare, the people themselves 
shall be permitted “to decide what the true 
interpretation of the Constitution is.” This 
decision, however, according to the Columbus 
speech, is to be subject to the opinion of the 
U..S. Supreme Court. He says: “If it—the 
State Court’s decision—is sustained, well and 
good. If not, then the popular verdict is to 
be accepted as final, the decision is to be 
treated as reversed, and the construction of 
the Constitution definitely decided—subject 
only to action by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” In support of the general 
proposal, he asserts that in no other country, 
neither Canada, Australia, England, France, 
nor Germany, have the courts the right to 
declare acts of the legislatures unconstitu- 
tional and annul them. 





Academic Support for Recall 
of Judicial Decisions. 


S OOSEVELT’S new doctrine, while it 
has produced a distinct shock to the 
country, is not without support. Al- 
fred Hays, Jr., professor of constitu- 
tional law in the College of Law at Cornell 
University, says it is novel but “the essential 
proposition is sound.” Dr. William Draper 
Lewis, dean of the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, considers that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s method “should be a most effective 
instrument for carrying on genuine popular 
government.” It has long been the practice 
to amend State Constitutions by popular vote. 
If the entire Constitution can be thus amended, 
it is not a very radical change to permit the 
people in the same way to decide whether a 
particular statute shall stand. “We would not 
assume that the court was wrong in interpret- 
ing the Constitution. We would assume that 
it was right. But we would assume that the 
people have the right to say whether or not 
they wanted that particular enactment as part 
of their law.” A similar view is advanced by 





The Outlook editorially. It is not in favor of 
the recall of judges but is in favor of the re- 
call of judicial decisions. “This is not a re- 
call of judges,” it says; “it is an appeal from 
the judges.” The people practically possess 
this power now to overcome the veto of the 
court. Mr. Roosevelt’s plan “simply provides 
a simpler and more cxpeditious method of 
exercizing that power.” All the European 
nations, says The Outlook, except Great 
Britain, have written constitutions limiting the 
power of the legislatures; but the legislatures 
are the final judges as to these limits and 
therefore as to their powers. Governor Os- 
borne, of Michigan, “agrees exactly” with 
Mr. Roosevelt. The newspapers that un- 
equivocally support the proposition are nearly 
as scarce as hen’s teeth. Even those which, 
like the Los Angeles Tribune and Kansas City 
Times and the Youngstown Telegram, support 
it, do so in a rather diplomatic way that leaves 
them a line of possible retreat. 
a 


The “‘Most Monstrous” 
of Proposals. 


OME of the opposition we have al- 
ready indicated. Senator Borah, as 
reported in an interview, terms 
the proposition “bosh.” Ex-Senator 
Spooner says: “It would make a coward of 
every judge on the bench.” President Garfield, 
of Williams College, says it “would destroy 
what small remnant of power and dignity re- 
main in our legislatures.” The legislatures 
should be rehabilitated by cutting out of our 
State Constitutions everything not of a general 
character, leaving full power to the legislators 
to carry out those general principles. Dr. An- 
drew D. White, first president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, declares that “reversal of decisions of 
our courts by popular vote is the most mon- 
strous proposal ever presented to the Ameri- 
can people or any other people. Further: 


“Tf once that course is fairly begun all that we 
most pride ourselves upon is gone. The one 
thing which the various peoples of the world envy 
us above all other institutions is the possession of 
the Supreme Court. The most eminent authori- 
ties in all parts of the world speak of it with 
reverence as the greatest court ever created and 
the only one of its kind that has ever existed. 
If really the decisions of any of the courts can 
be reversed in obedience to popular whim it 
logically follows that all may be.” 


Senator Lodge says: “Colonel Roosevelt 
and I for thirty years, and wholly apart from 
politics, have been close and most intimate 
friends. I must continue to oppose the poli- 
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cies which he urged at Columbus, but I can- 
not personally oppose him who has been my 
lifelong friend, and for this reason I shall 
take no part whatever in the campaign for the 
Presidential nomination.” 


Taft Answers Roosevelt. 

farmers) HAT the New York World regards as 

Way a “complete and overwhelming” an- 
swer to Mr. Roosevelt was made by 
President Taft in Toledo, Ohio. It 
is a complete misunderstanding of our form of 
government, said the President, to assume 
that judges are to follow the will of the ma- 
jority in their decisions. “In many cases be- 
fore the judges that temporary majority is a 
real party to the controversy to be decided. 
It may be seeking to deprive an individual or 
a minority of a right secured by the funda- 
mental law. In such a case if the judges were 
mere representatives or agents of the majority 
to carry out its will they would lose their judi- 
cial character entirely and the so-called ad- 
ministration of justice would be a farce.” He 
goes on to suggest the creation of a special 
tribunal for the trial of judges and their re- 
moval for cause, as a substitute for the recall 
of judges. Coming, then, to the Roosevelt 
proposition he says: “What the court de- 
cides is that the enacted law violates the fun- 
damental law and is beyond the power of the 
Legislature to enact. But when this issue is 
presented to the electorate, what will be the 
question uppermost in the minds of most of 
them and forced upon them by the advocates 
of the law? Will it not necessarily be whether 
the law is on its merits a good law rather than 
whether it conflicts with the Constitution?” 





Interpreting Constitutions 
by “Popular Whim.” 
“MOST serious objection” to the 
recall of decisions, President Taft 
goes on to say, would be that 
it would destroy all probability of 
consistency in constitutional interpretation. 
The majority which sustains one law is not 
the majority that sustains another. The result 
would be the suspension of constitutional guar- 
antees according to whim. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
argument that if the people are competent to 
establish a Constitution they are competent to 
interpret it Mr. Taft meets as follows: 


“This is clearly a fallacious argument. The 
approval of general principles in a Constitution 
on one hand and the interpretation of a statute 
and consideration of its probable operation in a 
particular case and its possible infringement of 


a general principle on the other hand are very 
different things. The one is simple, the latter 
complex, and the latter when submitted to a 
popular vote, as already pointed out, is much 
more likely to be turned into an issue of general 
approval or disapproval of the act on its merits 
for the spectal purpose of its enactment than 
upon its violation of the Constitution.” 


The “Ultimate Boundary 
of Radicalism.” 


§ HY have a Constitution at all,” asks 
, the New York Tribune, “if the people 
may vote at any time whether they 
will abide by it or not?” But for 
its faith in the abiding common sense of 
the American people, the New York Times 
would consider this attitude of an ex-Presi- 
dent “appalling.” He “has traversed the 
whole field and now takes a stand upon 
the ultimate boundary line of radicalism.” 
This is the temper in which most of the con- 
servative papers meet the case. The Spring- 
field Republican is one of the few papers that 
endeavor to argue the case with any approach 
to calmness. It challenges Mr. Roosevelt’s 
accuracy when he refers to Canada and Eng- 
land and Australia. Canada’s Constitution is 
the British North America act of 1867, en- 
acted by the imperial Parliament, and the final 
interpretation of that act is vested in the Brit- 
ish Privy Council. Australia has practically 
the American system. In “The Common- 
wealth of Australia,” a book written by B. R. 
Wise, is found this: 





“The high court is at once the guardian and 
interpreter of the constitution. ... The court 
in applying any statute is compelled to inquire 
whether it is within the powers of the Parliament 
by which it was enacted. ...If the statute of 
the commonwealth exceeds the power which the 
constitution has conferred upon the common- 
wealth Parliament, it is of no more effect than 
the unauthorized act of any other body of limited 
authority.” 

As for England, “judicial decisions are 
never recalled,” says the Republican, “in the 
Rooseveltian sense that they are referred to 
the electorate for approval. “The decisions 
stand, even when they virtually nullify the in- 
tent of Parliament, as in the Taff Vale case. 
What happens in England, in case the decision 
is obnoxious to public sentiment, is action by 
Parliament and the electorate, that is nearly 
identical with our Massachusetts process of 
amending the constitution.” The Republican 
concludes that “from any point of view, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s scheme seems fantastic and un- 
workable, not to say revolutionary.” 
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Defeat of the Arbitration 
Treaties. 


NTO a world lashed by the 
spirits of social and political 
discontent, came the news last 
month of the failure of our 
general arbitration treaties with 
France and Great Britain. The 

treaties were indeed passed with but three 

dissenting votes; but passed with one im- 

portant clause—the most important of all ac- 

cording to President Taft—eliminated and with 
one clause added, and into the enabling act 
were inserted provisions which still further 
limit the scope of the treaties, even if, in their 
new form, they are agreed to by England and 

France. Clause 3 of Article I[11—empower- 

ing a Joint High Commission to determine 

whether any particular dispute is arbitrable 
under the terms of the treaty—was the clause 

that, by a vote of 42 to 40, was dropped. A 

change of one vote would have retained it, but 

probably in that event the two-thirds vote 
essential to final passage would not have been 
forthcoming. The vote followed party lines 
closely. Rayner, Thornton and John Sharp 

Williams were the only Democrats voting to 

retain the clause. Borah, Bourne, Bristow, 

Dixon, Lorimer and Smith (of Michigan) 

were the only Republicans voting to drop it. 





Tying Strings to the 
Treaties. 
} HE addition made to the treaties was 
’ one excepting from their operation 
all questions concerning the admission 
of aliens to the schools of the several 
States or their admission into the United 
States. This was adopted by a vote of 40 to 
38. Then a whole list of exceptions was filed 
in an amendment to the resolution of adoption. 
That resolution now declares that the treaties 
do not authorize the submission to arbitration— 







“of any question which affects the admission of 
aliens into the United States, or the admission 
of aliens to the educational institutions of the 
several States or of the United States, or con- 
cerning the question of the alleged indebtedness 
or moneyed obligation of any State of the United 
States, or any question which depends upon or 
involves the maintenance of the traditional at- 
titude of the United States concerning American 
questions, commonly described as the Monroe 
Doctrine, or other purely Governmental policy.” 


Even with all these strings tied to the treaties, 
Senators Lorimer, Reed and Martine voted 
against their adoption. 


Did the Senate Play 
Polities? 


i HE reason assigned most generally 
by an angry press for the unex- 
pected action of the Senate is poli- 
tics. “The trail of politics,” says the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), is over it 
all.” It will be impossible, it thinks, to con- 
vince the country that the defeat of the 
treaties was not due to partisan animus. 
“Ratification,” it says, “would have given 
prestige to a Republican President, who is 
a candidate for reelection, and Mr. Taft's 
political and personal opponents struck hands 
in order to prevent it.” The result, the same 
paper holds, not only will be a “distinct check” 
to the party hopes of Democrats but will be 
“disastrous in far-reaching ways” to the na- 
tion, since it “puts the United States in the 
attitude of refusing to accept the offered 
leadership in binding the world together in 
indissoluble peace.” The fact that the clause 
eliminated was suggested originally by Mr. 
Bryan leads the Chicago, Record-Herald to 
ask why it was that the Bryan senators voted 
against it. It says: “We are not likely to 
have an answer to that question. It may, 
however, be asserted with confidence that 
partisanship, peanut politics, opposition to the 
President, the desire to withhold from him 
something that might give him strength and 
prestige, were factors in the deplorable and 
humiliating outcome.” The Springfield Re- 
publican sees in the Senate’s action a clear 
case of senatorial jealousy, and also attributes 
the result to party politics. It remarks: 


¢ < 


“The Senate, also, has many mischief-makers 
for politics only, a dozen plotters among Re- 
publicans themselves against the Taft administra- 
tion who would strangle any measure that would 
increase the administration’s prestige. These 
‘progressives have been inspired to take a 
strangle-hold on the treaties by Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose bitter opposition to his successor’s 
work in this direction has surprized and shocked 
many of his old-time admirers.” 


“As demagogy,” concludes the New York 
American (Dem.), speaking of the action of 
the Senate, “it was cheap; as statesmanship it 
was contemptible.” And another Democratic 
paper, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, says an- 
grily: “The most notable feature of the per- 
formance of the United States Senate is that 
in putting up its little barb wire fence it has 
seized upon excuses even more paltry than 
those advanced by the loudest jingoes and 
most illogical special pleaders.” 











ADDRESS: U. S. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mahlon Pitney, LL.D., takes the seat vacated by Justice 


FUTURE SUPREME COURT, 


He is Chancellor of New Jersey and his father 
He has served two terms in Con- 
years ago in the same place he is 
now living—Morristown. The opposition to him in the 
Senate on account of a labor decision was not strong 
enough to prevent his confirmation. 


Harlan. 
was vice-chancellor. 
gress, was born 54 


Senator Lodge’s Criticism 
of the Treaties. 
SIDE from the political motives thus 
generally alleged, the arguments 


against the treaties made by Senator 

Lodge have doubtless been the most 
potent force to bring about this situation. 
The adverse report made by the majority of 
the Senate committee on foreign relations last 
summer was the work of Senator Lodge’s ef- 
fective pen. Mr. Roosevelt’s vigorous assault 
in The Outlook was based upon that report. 
And in the debate in the Senate last month, 
Senator Lodge made one of the most forcible 
speeches of his career. While he was sup- 
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porting the treaties just as they were, desir- 
ing only to modify the resolution of adop- 
tion in a way acceptable to President Taft 
and Secretary Knox, yet the speech itself was 
throughout an attack upon the treaties in so 
far as they advanced beyond the general ar- 
bitration treaties (nineteen in number) now 
in force. The only limitation which the new 
treaties make to arbitration is, said the Sena- 
tor, that it shall apply to “a claim of right, 
justiciable according to the principles of law 
or equity.” Senator Lodge sought to find 
some well-defined meaning for the phraze 
“claim of right,” and sought in vain. It ap- 
pears to be a phraze “unknown to the best 
writers on the law of nations.” As for the 
word “justiciable,” he holds that it is impos- 
sible to tell what meaning a special tribunal 
would attach to it. And while the word 
“equity” has a technical and artificial sig- 
nificance in all countries whose legal systems 
have grown up from the English common law, 
this meaning “has no parallel among those 
other nations which have grown up and de- 
veloped their institutions under a system of 
jurisprudence derived from Rome.” There- 
fore the limitations placed upon arbitrable 
questions is “entirely undefined” by the 
treaties themselves. 


What We Would Risk by 
Arbitration. 


LARGE part of Senator Lodge’s 
speech was devoted to the constitu- 
tional question involved in the pow- 
ers conferred on the Joint High 
Commission. He then passed on to call at- 
tention to what he considers the very unequal 
risks run by this nation in comparison with 
those incurred by other nations in such 
treaties. As we have no national interests in 
Europe, “all the differences with other na- 
tions in which we shall be involved will be 
American questions.” All questions hereto- 
fore arbitrated by us have been “without ex- 
ception” American questions. Other nations 
would be taking comparatively little risk in 
s.gning the treaties. “The whole great range 
of European and Eastern questions in which 
they are involved are not affected by any 
treaty which they make with us.” As for 
us, we are placing at the mercy of a special 
court, consisting in part at least of foreigners, 
such questions as whether a foreign nation 
shall be allowed to purchase Magdalena Bay 
from Mexico, or the Galapagos Islands (near 
the western opening of the Panama Canal) 
from Ecuador, or the island of Curacao (near 
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the eastern end) from Holland, or our title 
to the Panama Canal, or the tolls we shall 
fix for ships passing through it, or the ques- 
tion of excluding from our shores Asiatic 
immigrants, or the payment of bonds issued 
by the southern States during the Civil War. 
The Senator added: 


“There is not a nation on earth that would 
for cne moment think of raising those ques- 
tions with the United States; but if clause 3 is 
ratified and is given the interpretation which I 
put upon it—and the final decision as to the in- 
terpretation will rest with the high commission 
itself—we shall find all these questions starting 
into life. We are tempting, we are inviting, other 
nations to raise these perilous and vital ques- 
tions, which now slumber peacefully in a sleep 
which should know no waking. If they were 
raised, they would come in such form, some of 
them, that this treaty would be blown to the 
winds and be as if it had never been.” 


Are the Treaties Now 
Worth While? 


ce @y HAT is left of the arbitration treaties? 
ww The first conclusion drawn was that 
ays nothing of value is left. Even Presi- 
dent Taft is reported to have said, 
“IT don’t know whether the treaties as they 





now are are worth putting through. We must 
begin all over again.” The New York Times, 
however, is certain that very much is left. 
The Joint High Commission even is left. Its 
decision whether a question is arbitrable or 
justiciable is no longer necessarily binding, 
but to it is still to be referred any doubtful 
case for “impartial and conscientious investi- 
gation” and for report thereon. There is still 
left in the treaties the provision for one year’s 
delay, if requested by either party, before a 
dispute is referred even to the Commission. 
“Here is a definite, practical agreement for 
deliberation, for a year’s delay and discussion, 
and for impartial and conscientious investiga- 
tion by a Commission made up of equal num- 
bers of members appointed by the Executive 
of each country.” This is, the Times thinks, 
a great gain. As for the exceptions to the op- 
eration of the treaties which were added to 
the resolution of adoption, they are all na- 
tional questions rather than international, and, 
according to Secretary Kyox, would not have 
been included anyhow under the terms of the 
treaties as drafted. As they stand to-day, the 
Times insists, the treaties “do not differ ma- 
terially in their meaning and effect from the 
interpretation put upon them by Mr. Knox.” 





a Finds the South 
ole 


ole. 
SN A balmy spring morning in the 
middle of October last, that 
hardy Norwegian son of Nep- 
tune, Roald Amundsen, set out 
from his winter quarters on the 
great ice barrier of Ross’ Bay. 
to capture the last great world-prize in ex- 
ploration. At three o’clock in the afternoon 
of December 14th, with a clear sky above, 
with a temperature only 9.4 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit), he and his four companions 
unfurled the Norwegian flag at the point 
which, according to their reckoning, marked 
the southern end of the axis of the earth. A 
series of observations the next day showed 
that the South Pole was still nine kilometers 
(5% miles) away. Traversing that distance, 
on December 17, the sun still brilliant, the air 
almost without movement, a little tent was 
fastened to the ground, and the Norwegian 
flag and the Fram pennant were unfurled at 
the top of it. Christening the place Polheim, 
the five men saluted and started back for their 
winter quarters, 1400 kilometers (875 miles) 





away, which they reached 39 days later, on 
January 25, the men “almost fat” after cheir 
long trip and the eleven remaining dogs posi- 
tively fat. “There was little that was ad- 
venturous about the trip,” says Amundsen in 
his report, cabled last month from Tasmania, 
“but it was very hard work.” 


Difference Between Arctic and 
Antarctie Exploration, 


‘HE chief difference between Arctic 
» and Antarctic exploration seems to 
be that the former must be made over 
a frozen Arctic Sea, and must there- 


‘ fore be made while winter still holds the ice 


pack solid in its grip; while the latter is made 
Over snow and ice-covered plateaus which stay 
where they are in summer as well as winter, 
and may be traversed in moderate weather. 
The coldest temperature encountered by 
Amundsen on the way back was 23.8° below 
zero (Fahrenheit) and the warmest was 23° 
above zero. A good part of the trip each way 
was like a pleasure journey. The only phys- 
ical mishaps mentioned in the cabled reports 
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were that one man had to have a tooth pulled 
out and several of the dogs fell into a cre- 
vasse and were lost. Everybody had enough 
to eat, and even the dogs, when they returned 
to headquarters, turned up their noses at seal 
meat! The hard work came in crossing the 
mountain ranges which, towering in some 
places 16,500 feet above sea-level (if no mis- 
take was made in the cabling), guard the 
great plateaus beyond and are, even in the 
summer time, swept by fierce gales filled with 
stinging ice particles. Beyond the mountains 
—a continuation, apparently, of the Andes— 
Amundsen found the weather calm and en- 
joyable, and concludes that that is the preva- 
lent condition there. Which reminds us that 
perhaps that book written by a former presi- 
dent of Boston University, in support of the 
theory that the Garden of Eden was really lo- 
cated at the North Pole, should now be re- 
vized and the Garden located at the South 
Pole, where we are now reasonably certain 
there is a continent larger than Australia that 
once supported vegetable and animal life, and 
which was probably the first land on the globe 
to cool off sufficiently to support such life. 
The South Pole itself is 10,500 feet above sea- 
level. Another illusion of our boyhood days 
destroyed! Instead of the earth’s being flat- 
tened at the Poles, Amundsen found the South 
Pole shamelessly bulging out two miles! 
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Will the South Pole Get 


Into Politics? 

AVING thus located the most inac- 
cessible land on the surface of the 
earth, the next thing, of course, is to 
find gold there, since it is in just such 
places that the Creator, in his inscrutable de- 
signs, has seen fit to put that precious metal. 
“That gold is there,” remarks the New York 
Times editorially, “is far from improbable. 
The antarctic mountain range is an evident 
continuation of the Andes, and scattered along 
every known part of that great chain of vol- 
canoes are deposits of the precious metals. 
The presence of gold in Terra del Fuego war- 
rants the expectation that it exists on the 
other side of what is, after all, rather a strait 
than an ocean.” Even the suspicion that gold 
is to be found there may before many years 
cause “Polheim” and its triumphant little Nor- 
wegian flag to become the center of an inter- 
national row. Already there is a little cloud 
no larger than a man’s hand visible in the 
sky. The plateau around the South Pole was 
named by Amundsen after King Haakon VII. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton points out, very, very 
politely, that Amundsen must have done this 
inadvertently. Sir Ernest says, in comment- 
ing on the trip: 


“Here I would like to point out that Amund- 
sen, in taking possession and in planting the flag 


‘1 
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AMUNDSEN’S WINTER RESIDENCE 


This windowless structure was taken apart and carried to the shores of Ross’ Bay, where for five months Amund- 
sen and his seven companions spent their time preparatory to their dash for the South Pole. 











THE PEARY OF NORWAY 




















HE FOUND DOG MEAT TO BE DELICIOUS EATING! 


Captain Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian Explorer, announced last month that he found the South Pole on a big 
plateau, 10,500 feet above sea level, and he left a beautiful little tent there for anybody else who wishes to occupy it, 
All Norway is wild with joy. It will be wilder when he comes home, 
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“NO, SIREE, YOU DON’T CATCH ME KICKING 
ANOTHER ONE!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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at the South Pole-and naming the plateau after 
King Haakon VII., must, I presume, be unaware 
of the fact that we, on our expedition, named 
the same plateau after King Edward VII., an 
error on his part in nomenclature which he will, 
no doubt, remedy when he is aware of the facts 
in the case.” 


Amundsen replies, also very politely, that 
Sir Ernest is mistaken in supposing that his 
plateau is the one that holds the South Pole. 
The Edward VII. plateau and the King Haa- 
kon VII. plateau are not one and the same. 
The controversy may possibly develop into a 
bitter one, since the boundaries of each plateau 
must necessarily be unknown at the present 
time. Amundsen’s data for this and other 
features of his trip will, of course, be sub- 
jected to close scrutiny by scientific bodies. 


Great Britain Claims a 
New Empire. 
t 


LREADY, in the London Daily 
Graphic, a writer—Lucien Wolf— 
points out that a diplomatic encoun- 
ter is inevitable, since such an en- 

counter invariably follows the flag even when 
it is planted in the bleakest of solitudes, “for 
the flag is an assertion of dominion—a politi- 
cal act.” Mr. Wolf files Great Britain’s claims 
thus early, in the following words: 


“Happily, Great Britain has already established 
for herself a much stronger position than any 
of the other powers. Indeed, she stands alone 
in exercizing any real effective political authority 
on the south polar continent. This is in Gra- 
ham’s Land, which was formally annexed in 1908 
and which, together with the Falkland Islands, 
South Georgia, the South Shetlands, the South 
Sandwich Islands, and a few minor archipela- 
goes, form quite an antarctic empire. Of this 
empire, the Norwegians should take note, the 
South Pole forms the natural and legal hinter- 
land.” 


This is interesting. As there have been this 
year in the Antarctic regions four other ex- 
peditions—Capt. Scott’s (English), Dr. Maw- 
son’s (Australian), Lieutenant Shirhase’s 
(Japanese), and Lieutenant Filchner’s (Ger- 
man), the Antarctic Continent, with its prob- 
able mines and fisheries, may yet become the 
scene of an international struggle resembling 
that which has taken place in Africa. Even 
the United States has some claim to considera- 
tion since, as a writer in the American Jour- 
nal of International Law pointed out two 
years ago, the continental proportions of the 
South Polar land “were first made known to 
the world by the discoveries of Commodore 
Charles Wilkes of the American navy.” 





The Newest Form of 
Labor Revolution. 


HERE is a new revolution in the 
air, one which, if successful, 
will make the French Revolu- 
tion look like a petty local dis- 
turbance. The coal strike in 
Great Britain is a part of it. 
The coal strike in Germany is another part. 
The coal strike threatened in France is still 
another. If the coal strike in this country 
can be made a part of it, that will be done. 
The strike in the mills in Lawrence owed its 
duration and intensity to the same revolu- 
tionary movement. It is designed to be not 
only a continental but a world-wide revolu- 





tion—the great final Social Revolution that 
will ignore national boundaries and the dif- 
ferent forms of national government. Its 
avowed purpose is not to wrest from capi- 
tal shorter hours or higher wages or any 
mere improvements in present industrial con- 
ditions, but to wrest from capital all its power 
and to turn over each great industry to the 
workingmen of that industry. Its leaders 
have no fear of the word confiscation. They 
openly advocate coercion. ‘They despize the 
term “trade agreements.” The movement is 
distinct from Socialism and it is not exactly 
Anarchism. It is a sort of mixture of the 
two. Its first aim is to capture the trades- 
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DOES I. W. W. SPELL 


unions or destroy and supplant them. The 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
already find themselves in a fierce grapple 
with it. The Socialist papers are full of it 
and are trying to decide whether to fight it 
or to embrace it. 

A Radical Assault Upon 


Trade-Unions. 

HIS new labor movement, which 
makes Congressman Berger look like 
a standpatter and Samuel Gompers 
look like a reactionary, derives from 
France, where it is called Syndicalism. In 
Great Britain and America it is labeled In- 
dustrial Unionism. Its best known leaders 
in this country are Debs and Haywood—the 
latter one of the principals in the famous 
Moyer-Haywood trial. Its organization is 
known as the Industrial Workers of the 
World—the “I. W. W.”—formed in the west- 
ern States seven years ago, and now for the 
first time invading the East with its “direct- 
action” methods. The McNamara trial and 
the arrest a few weeks ago of fifty-four trade- 
union leaders as a result seems to have served 
as a cue to the Industrial Workers of the 
World for a frontal attack upon the Federa- 
tion of Labor and the whole trade-union sys- 
tem. Says Eugene V. Debs, in the Appeal 
to Reason (Socialist) : 





“The fifty-four union arrests are so many im- 
peachments of pure and simple unionism, of 
which Samuel Gompers has long been the ac- 
knowledged leader. The unions have lost their 
strikes, their character, their standing, and now 
their officials are facing prison sentences. This 
is the beginning of the final chapter of pure and 
simple unionism. Its unmistakable meaning is 
that the old unionism is dying and that a new 
and vital one is springing into life.... 

“The new unionism is absolutely bomb-proof 
against the detectives and the dynamiters of the 
corporations. It is the unionism that unites all 
the workers, teaches them to strike together, vote 
together, and make common cause together in 
the world-wide struggle to emancipate themselves 
from industrial slavery.” 


Some of the Socialist leaders like Hillquit 
and Robert Hunter deprecate this position of 
antagonism to the unions. Hunter, writ- 
ing in the New York Socialist daily, The 
Call, declares that neither in France nor in 
England has the new movement arrayed it- 
self against the trade-unions, and he quotes 
Tom Mann—who is the world-leader of the 
Industrial Union, if it has one—and Keir 
Hardie in support of this statement. But the 
election of Haywood recently to the national 
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“1 BELIEVE IN COERCION” 


William D. Haywood, leader of the Lawrence strike, 


shares with Debs the American leadership of the new 
“Industria! Union” revolution, which is already becom- 
ing world-wide and which believes in “direct action’”’ in- 
stead of political action. 


executive committee of the Socialist party in 
this connection seems to show that that or- 
ganization is beginning to succumb to the 
new leaders and the new methods, which lay 
stress upon industrial rather than political 
action. 


The Strike in the 

. ; Woolen Mills. 
HE strike in the Lawrence woolen 
‘ mills has been much more than an 
=) Ordinary labor-union strike. It has 
been as well a battle between the 
Industrial Workers and the Textile Workers, 
the latter organized on trade-union lines. Sim- 
ply as a strike of the mill workers for higher 
wages it has developed about as such events 
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usually develop. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts recently enacted a law reducing 
the number of hours of labor in the mills 
for women and minors from 56 to 54. The 
number used to be 60. It was reduced to 
58, then to 56, now to 54, which, according 
to the manufacturers’ statements, is four less 
than in any other State, six less than in many 
States, and twelve less than in some of the 
southern States where the same kind of mills 
are operated. Accordingly wages, on this 
last reduction, were correspondingly reduced. 
The strike followed. It was taken in charge 
by the Industrial Workers and the militia 
were soon called on to keep order. In one 
of the frays a woman was killed (the strik- 
ers say by a policeman, the police say by a 
striker). Ettor, the strike-leader, was thrown 
into jail without bail as accessory to the mur- 
der because of his inflammatory speeches. 
He promptly sent for Haywood, who took 
charge and proceeded to adopt a method used 
heretofore in some European countries but 
never before here—namely the sending away 
of strikers’ children, partly to relieve the 
strain upon the strike treasury, partly, by 
their presence in New York City and else- 


THE MILITIA IN 


the police. 





ACTION IN 
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where, to make an appeal to public sentiment. 
The Lawrence officials claim that in a num- 
ber of cases they were appealed to by par- 
ents who said that their children had been 
sent away without their consent. Altogether 
about 300 children were sent out of the city. 
On the next round-up of children at the rail- 
way station the police interfered, forbade the 
children to enter the trains, forcibly loaded 
them and a number of resisting women with 
them into trucks and took them off to the 
police stations, the militia standing by but 
no’ being called on to act. 


Large Meaning of the 
Lawrence Strike. 


if \ HIS forcible detention of the children 
‘ ‘ called forth protests even from such 

conservative papers as the New York 

Sun and Tribune, and led to an in- 
vestigation by a congressional committee. 
The political campaign has, in fact, given to 
the Lawrence strike a considerable part of 
its public interest. Bills for revizing the 
tariff on Schedule K (wool and woolens) are 
before the House of Representatives. The 
campaign for presidential candidates is under 


LAWRENCE 


Riotous scenes in the Lawrence strike resulted in calling out several companies of the National Guard to support 


There was fear of “‘sabotage’—injury to the costly machinery of the mills—and the chief duty of the 


youthful soldiers was keeping the strikers away from the mills. 
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THE GENERAL 


AND HIS STAFF 


The man in the center, with the pad in his hand, is John White, the head of the United Mine Workers. He 
is surrounded by the delegates who were elected to meet, with him, the representatives of the mine-owners, in the pre- 
liminary skirmish that precedes the labor war that seems inevitable this month. 


way and Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, 
who sent the militia to Lawrence, has been 
prominently mentioned as a Democratic pos- 
sibility. But the real significance of the strike 
was the clash between the Textile Workers’ 
union (affiliated with the Federation) and the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Haywood 
declared that the union officials were playing 
into the hands of the mill-owners and were 
nothing, anyhow, but ward-heelers for the 
Democratic and Republican parties. Golden, 
head of the Textile Workers, denounced the 
Industrial Workers as indifferent to the in- 
terests of the mill-workers and using them 
simply as pawns to foment their plans for a 
Socialistic revolution. The clash has been an 
open one, and the trades-union men are said 
to have been wholly against the strike and its 


methods. “We can recall no labor dis- 
turbance in America,” says the Springfield 
Republican, near to the scene of action, 


“which compares with this one in focussing 
revolutionary doctrines concerning the rights 
of property and the established order.” And 
again: 

“Tt would appear that men like Haywood and 
Trautmann want war to the last ditch. Their 
extreme utterances reveal their temper clearly 
enough. Haywood’s remark about refusing any 
offer from the employers so long as it was ten- 


dered ‘on the end of a bayonet dripping with the 
blood of his fellow-workers’; and Trautmann’s 
declaration about Judge Braley’s refusal to re- 
lease Ettor as meaning that this ‘is no longer a 
strike but actual civil war’—these statements are 
the words of irreconcilables in labor warfare.” 


Radical Program of the 
Industrial Union. 


HE Lawrence strike is thus linked 
} up to the same large program that 
includes the coal strikes of Europe 
and the unparalleled industrial strife 
in England of last year, culminating in the 
railroad strike. It includes similar events 
in Sweden, Italy and Austria as well as 
France and Germany. An illuminating ar- 
ticle on the subject appears in The Fort- 
nightly Review, written anonymously. “The 
English workingman has now,” says the 
writer, “for the first time in his history, been 
thoroly taught the principles of the new 
Continental Trade-Unionism—the Syndicalist 
principle of the multiplied strike, the sym- 
pathetic strike, and the culminating general 
strike. Having learnt these principles he has 
proceeded to translate them into direct action.” 
The writer goes ahead to describe the new 
movement: 


“What, then, is this new force in the labor 
world? Briefly, the aim of Syndicalism is the 
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PROTECTED BY THE TARIFF 


—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
overthrow of the present capitalistic society, and 
the substitution of unions of workingmen, con- 
troling the whole of industry. The Syndicalist 
advances beyond political or constitutional action. 
He works, not through any Parliamentary group, 
but through the Class War, waged by the direct 
action of workingmen, grouped in Industrial 
Unions, and employing the triple weapon of the 
multiplied strike, the sympathetic strike, the 
general strike. “The pivot of Syndicalism is the 
general strike.” ... 

“The workman is assured that, once he adopts 
Syndicalist policy, industrial capital will inevitably 
be transferred from its present owners to him- 
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self. The abolition of wages is to form the basis 
of the unions of the future. The workman is 
to control his own labor, producing the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life for himself. Both the 
Utopia and the methods of Syndicalism are 
closely allied with the Utopia and the methods 
of Anarchism. According to the famous ex- 
ponent of Syndicalism, Georges Sorel, the new 
movement actually had its birth when the Anarch- 
ists entered and dominated the French Trade- 
Unions or Syndicats. ‘Historians, says M. Sorel, 
‘will one day recognize that this entrance of the 
Anarchists into the syndicats was one of the 
which have happened in our 


greatest events 
time.” 


Confiscation and Coercion. 

ETWEEN the two classes—employ- 
ers and employed—so runs the con- 
stitution of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, “a struggle must go 
on until the workers of the world organize 
as a class, take possession of the earth and 
the machinery of production and abolish the 
wage system.” ‘“Confiscate! That’s good,” 
said Haywood in a speech in New York a 
few weeks ago. “I like that word. It sug- 
gests stripping the capitalist, taking some- 
thing away from him. But there has got 
to be a good deal of force to this thing of 
taking. ... I believe in the strike. I believe 
in the boycott. I believe in coercion. But 
I believe that it ought to be by two million 
men instead of by a handful of men.” A 
year ago Haywood sent this message to Eng- 
lish workers in the same organization: “No 
contracts, no agreements, no compacts; these 
are unholy alliances and must be damned as 
treason when entered into with the capitalist 
class.” This, says a writer in The Call- 
William English Walling—is_ ultraradical. 
“Agreements, according to the new unionism, 
may be entered into, they may be written; 
but they must have no time limit.” 








King George Takes a Hand 


in the Great Strike. 
<<) EORGE V. did not wait until 
two million of his subjects were 
thrown out of work by the 
ramifications of the great coal 
strike before intervening ener- 
getically in the struggle. He 
summoned Prime Minister Asquith to Buck- 
ingham Palace, where, if the month’s de- 
spatches be accurate, a spirited debate ensued 
between the official head of his Majesty’s 
government and the sovereign he_ serves. 





The King, as is well known, makes “labor” 
something of a specialty. He has for years 
given much attention to such problems as 
the housing of the working classes, to the 
living wage and to the organization of trade 
unions. From the outset of the coal crisis, 
the King has been eager for the application 
of the theory of a minimum wage—a proposi- 
tion which great London dailies until quite 
recently denounced as revolutionary. Indeed, 
if we may accept the stories of Paris papers 
like the Gaulois, Prime Minister Asquith has 
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been astounded, in discussing the strike with 
the King, to find how Socialistic are some of 
the pet economic doctrines of His Majesty. 
When the deadlock between miners and mas- 
ters had brought on the chain of consequences 
that led to interruption of ocean passenger 
traffic, George V. announced a purpose to 
settle the dispute himself. The difficulty of 
dissuading him arose from the fact, observes 
the Paris Action, that he knew more about the 
labor question than does the Prime Minister. 
The King wanted to have representatives of 
the contending parties invited to Buckingham 
Palace. There were moments when it seemed 
likely that the Prime Minister would be forced 
to remind the King of constitutional limita- 
tions. 


World-Wide Catastrophe of 
the Coal Strike. 


eg ps S DAY succeeded day without bring- 
eae ing peace to the industries of his 
j kingdom, George V., say the de- 

spatches to French dailies, resolved 
upon a procedure of his own. He held a con- 
ference with the leader of the opposition, Mr. 
Bonar Law. That statesman was urged by 
his sovereign to consider the formation of a 
ministry. This was not at all to the taste of 
the gentleman. The King persisted in his 
entreaty. It is an open secret in parliamen- 
tary circles, says the London correspondent 
of the Temps, that the behavior of his Ma- 
jesty has developed a constitutional crisis col- 
lateral to the coal crisis. The champions of 
the royal prerogative excuse and vindicate 
the King by pleading the direness of the 
catastrophe. To quote the words of the noted 
financial expert, Mr. George Paish: 






“Doubtless the railway companies have accu- 
mulated large reserve stocks of coal, and distri- 
bution in this country would not be greatly af- 
fected for some time; but the British people are 
mainly dependent upon over-seas transportation 
for their food, and for their supplies of raw 
material, and inasmuch as Great Britain supplies 
a large portion of the coal needed by the shipping 
of the world, the stoppage of coal production in 
this country would greatly interfere with trans- 
portation by sea, and the country would be in 
danger of famine... .” 

Britain in a Panic Over 
a Social Revolution. 


/ HE greatest catastrophe that has 
threatened Britain since the coming 
of the Spanish armada, as the Lon- 
don Times calls the coal strike, did 
not really begin until two thousand men in 
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THE OLD STORY 
—Taylor in Los Angeles Times 


the North Derbyshire pits stopped work. 
That was at the end of February. Before 
another fortnight Sir Edward Grey, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, was asserting his be- 
lief that his country faced the greatest catas- 
trophe in her history. “The matter is one,” 
declares the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“which cuts right down to the heart of Eng- 
lish life, affecting not merely the particular 
industry threatened in the dispute but indi- 
rectly all industry and all homes.” Messages 
from all parts of the kingdom brought stories 
of factories, mills, engineering works and 
shipyards closed. Hundreds of thousands 
were idle. The embarrassment caused to 
members of other unions who were thrown 
out of employment was somewhat unex- 
pected by the coal miners. They achieved 
their first great victory when Mr. Asquith 
not merely accepted the principle of the min- 
imum wage as sound but pledged himself, in 
case it could not be reached by agreement, to 
force it by legislation. 


Indignation of the Coal- 
Mine Owners. 


(a O SOONER had the owners of coal 






Mt 
s \ mines been made aware that the rate 
AEN) of wages to be paid by them was to 





become the subject of legislation, 
than they set up a furious protest. It was 
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confiscation. It was flying in the face of 
economic laws. The Prime Minister was 
firm. If terms can be reached by agreement, 
he said, well and good. “If not they will be 
enforced by a short bill passed with despatch 
for the purpose.” It was clear, as the Man- 
chester Guardian says, that no party in the 
House of Commons could resist the passage 
of such a bill. Neither would the House of 
Lords stand in the way. The necessities of 
the country had to carry all before them. 
The departure is conceded by the great 
Liberal organ to be a new and tremendous 
one. “It becomes the only alternative to in- 
dustrial chaos and as such will command the 
assent of even those who are most reluctant 
to see any such measure upon the statute 
book.” Whether the minimum wage be es- 
tablished in the end by agreement or by 
statute, the step just taken by the ministry 
will remain, our contemporary adds, one of 
the most momentous in the annals of Britain 
—indeed, in all industrial history. 


Mine Owners Yield 
to the Inevitable. 


‘WNERS of coal mines persisted so 
long in flat defiance of the project 
of a minimum wage that the Prime 
Minister at last revealed to them the 
King’s sentiments. The great coal magnates of 
South Wales were dumbfounded. They had 
supposed, as the Paris Matin says, that a king 
is always on the side of vested interests. The 
coal-owners who held out were told that, 
if their attitude remained unmodified, they 
might be summoned to Buckingham Palace 
itself, there to be confronted by the spokes- 
men for the miners. This seems to have 
brought the most obstinate to terms. Next 
there occurred a hitch regarding the mode of 
ascertaining the minimum wage. The miners 
have a scale of their own upon which they 
insist. The owners would have the minimum 
determined by conference in particular dis- 
tricts. This alternative is denounced in the 
labor papers as a trick of a too familiar kind. 
It did not daunt the men. They informed 
Mr. Asquith that if he did not enact the 
minimum wage with his majority, the miners 
themselves would. 





Work and Wages in the 
British Coal Mines. 
943 OAL-MINE owners may protest as 
oe much as they please, declared Keir 
ie) Hardie, the laborite who is so con- 
spicuous in the Commons, but they 


must accept the minimum wage. It will be in 






accordance with a schedule drawn up by the 
miners. That is a point upon which some 
light is thrown by the London Times: 


“The masters declare that it is impracticable to 
carry on the work of coal-getting upon such a 
basis. They insist that, whatever the rate of 
remuneration may be, and upon that they are 
perfectly ready to negotiate, it must be payable 
in proportion to the coal actually delivered by 
the miners. Otherwise it is obvious that every 
incentive to exertion must disappear, that the 
average cost of coal at the pit must rise, that 
the export trade, now carried on in face of keen 
foreign competition, must dwindle or even dis- 
appear, that home industries depending upon 
coal must be crippled, and consequently that the 
demand for coal and the employment for coal- 
miners must alike be seriously diminished. 

“Notwithstanding these dangers, which are real 
and grave, a section of English coal-owners have 
adopted a sympathetic attitude, and have en- 
deavored to discover some method by which they 
might be guarded against them if an individual 
minimum wage were granted. But here comes 
in another set of considerations. No suggestion 
in the direction of compromize has yet been 
made which does not depend upon good faith 
and honest performance of engagements. If the 
ordinary checks upon laziness and inefficiency are 
to be dispensed with, some other checks must be 
found to take their place. They can be supplied 
only by the miners themselves.” 


Socialist Explanation of the 
British Labor Crisis. 


S THE large fact behind the coal 

strike and the demand for the min- 

imum wage, the well-known Socialist 

leader, Victor Fisher, refers in the 
London Mail to “the bankruptcy of parlia- 
mentary labor parties.” He agrees heartily 
with Tom Mann that “labor politics” will 
never benefit the toiler. There must be direct 
action: 


“Everywhere one hears that mere parliamen- 
tarism is played out. Here is the extremest 
peril. The dam of constitutional legislation is 
being burst asunder. The old trade-unions—craft- 
unions—are being everywhere undermined by a 
vehement advocacy of the new Industrial union- 
ism; unity on the basis of class, not craft. 

“The common interests of the entire working- 
class, irrespective of trade, are being preached 
ceaselessly and remorselessly. The duty of the 
entire working-class to stand together is seizing 
the imagination of the workers, and hence the 
threat of the sympathetic strike. But behind 
all there rises no mere notion of a betterment 
of wages or conditions of labor, but the vision 
of a complete social transformation, tersely ex- 
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THE ADVANCE AGENT OF 


SYNDICALISM IN ENGLAND 


Tom Mann, the veteran labor agitator, returned from Australia to England in time to participate in the strikes 
of the past few months. He has been teaching the labor unions to despize political action as inferior to “direct” 


ction through the general strike. 


pressed in the words of one of the revolutionary 
songs: ‘We have been nothing, let’s be all.’ 

“The catastrophic movement will go on. The 
coal crisis of to-day may pass away as the rail- 
way crisis of yesterday was temporarily solved. 
But the movement will gather force from its 
failures, determination in defeat, until its triumph 
merges into terrorism.” 


Spread of the Strike to 
Continental Europe. 


HEN the crisis of the strike threat- 

ened to reduce industry in England 

to chaos, Keir Hardie hurried over 

to France. There this distinguished 
laborite in parliament arranged with the 
miners of France, the Débats says, for a boy- 
cott of the British capitalist. Any attempt to 
“break” the English strike by bringing in 
coal from abroad must entail an extension of 
the crisis to the country applied to. This 
principle was avowed by Mr. Hardie himself in 
a speech last month. Additional emphasis 
was derived by this utterance from the 
troubles among the German miners. The 
Berlin Post declares that these men struck to 


show their sympathy for the English. The 
troubles in Rhenish Westphalia, it observes, 
followed closely upon the international labor 
meeting held in London. There is undoubt- 
edly proceeding, it conjectures, an interna- 
tional labor disturbance under Socialist aus- 
pices. It accuses the Berlin Vorwirts of act- 
ing, in conjunction with the Socialist press 
of the world, in a provocative spirit by incit- 
ing the workers to strike. The allegation is 
treated as beneath notice by the Socialist or- 
gan. It has for some time, however, been 
making much of the grievances of German 
coal-miners. 


The Deeper Peril of the 
Great Strike. 
HAT might happen if the hazards of 
world politics and of imperialism 
forced Great Britain to mobilize her 
fleet in the agonies of such a crisis 
as she now writhes in? That is the query 
of the monarchical Gaulois in Paris. No 
doubt, it observes, Britain is guarded from 
the ordinary misfortunes of mobilization by 
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her reserves of coal. But the most bounti- 
ful reserve is exhausted in time. In such 
an event what would happen to those battle- 
ships which alone render Britain mistress of 
the seas? The problem does not concern the 
government of his Britannic Majesty alone. 
The balance of the world’s naval power is at 
the mercy of events quite beyond the control 


of strategists. There is a contagion in the 
strike fever which, spreading around the 
world, could decide the fate of war at sea 
independently of ministries. The balance of 
naval power may be subject to the whim of 
trade-union leaders or the votes of colliery 
hands. “Intolerable!” Such is the verdict 
of the monarchial organ of Paris. 





A Mexican General Goes Over 
to the Revolution. 


PATA, the most revolutionary 
of all Mexican revolutionaries, 
amazed the leaders of the up- 
rising in Chihuahua and Sonora 
the other day by offering to 

make peace with Madero. From 
the remote fastness of his capital city, the 
constitutional president of the Mexican re- 
public returned a tart reply to Zapata. He 
is a brigand. He must give himself up for 
trial and punishment. Thus ran the ultimatum. 
Such a communication from so conciliatory a 
character as President Madero could be at- 
tributed, the European dailies believe, only to 
a momentary mood. The real explanation, 
as supplied by the Diario and other dailies 
in Madero’s capital, is afforded by the achieve- 
ments of Zapata himself. That soldier and 
communist does not believe in the ballot box. 
His policy goes by the name of “direct action.” 
Having confiscated the lands and other pos- 
sessions of the men of means in his part of 
the country, he distributed the plunder among 
his followers. His cause is won. He offers 
peace upon the basis of accomplished facts. 
Acceptance of such terms would involve 
Madero with five or six governments whose 
subjects have been despoiled that Zapata’s 
men may prosper. That is the conception of 
peace in every revolutionary leader’s mind, 
according to the Paris Temps. Immunity 
figures in every message to Madero from a 
commander in the field. It is true that no 
rebel has yet won a victory of any proportion. 
Morelos, where Zapata was recently so strong, 
seems now subdued by the government. Ju- 
arez endured days of looting only because the 
central government proved so dilatory. A 
pitched battle with two thousand rebels near 
Torreon closed the past fortnight with tri- 
umph for the cause of the President. The 
one serious blow dealt him was the treason 
of General Pascual Orozco. This soldier 
was sent out to conquer the revolution. He 
joined it. 





Awaiting a Decisive Battle 
in Mexico. 


2HIHUAHUA resumed its lost im- 
portance as a center of Mexican 
revolutionary power the moment 
General Orozco went over to the 
enemies of Madero. The rebels had encamped 
within the city itself. Their force made a 
brave show as General Emilio Campa, one of 
the heroes of insurgence in the distracted 
republic, and General Salazar, who commands 
some rebe:s in the north, paraded through Chi- 
huahua with General Orozco between them. 
Orozco is thought by the Figaro correspondent 
to be one of the most capable of Mexican 
soldiers. He will devote his talents to the 
formation of an effective artillery, in which 
arm the revolution is weak. At last accounts 
President Madero, recovering from the shock 
of Orozco’s desertion, had despatched a large 
force to effect his capture. The central gov- 
ernment has made a change in the higher 
command which forebodes more energetic 
campaigning. The command of the army in 
the north has been bestowed upon the fire- 
eating General Gonzales Salas. It is under- 
stood abroad that the United States govern- 
ment will allow Salas a reasonable time to 
show his capacity against the revolutionists. 
Should he sustain a severe defeat or should 
he adopt, the familiar Mexican policy of delay, 
intervention must come. 





Horrors of Madero’s 
Mexico. 


VERY European consul in Mexico is 
ao sending to his government accounts 
} of local conditions too pessimistic 

for longer toleration in a civilized 

age. Intervention from some source seems 
to that organ of energetic foreign policy, the 
Paris Temps, a foregone conclusion. Prac- 
tically the entire country south of the Rio 
Grande as far as the Gulf is, it observes, in 
a state of anarchy. Madero in the capital 
receives reports of disorder with a calmness 
born of sheer incapacity to enforce the exec- 
utive authority. Bandits, robber cohorts and 
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marauding plunderers of one sort and another 
wander at will upon the pretext that they 
are revolutionary patriots. The ragged fol- 
lowers of General Zapata complete what the 
irresponsible adherents of General Gomez 
have begun. Each, as a defeated candidate 
for the Presidency, has sworn to expel Ma- 
dero from the land as a usurping tyrant, 
worse than Diaz. The terrorizing of villages, 
the pillaging of travelers and the levying of 
tribute upon investors and merchants reduce 
all business to primitive conditions of barter 
and sale. A refusal of the most outrageous 
extortion is met with wanton destruction of 
property. Few dailies abroad believe Madero 
will ever control the situation. 


European Discontent at Taft’s 
Policy in Mexico. 


LL-HUMORED comment upon Pres- 

ident Taft’s reluctance to adopt a 
( “3) militarist policy in Mexico tends to 

become severe in some foreign or- 
gans. The disappointment of the Paris 
Débats as well as of the London Post takes 
on a tone almost of injury. British, French 
and German mining interests in the states of 
Sonora and Chihuahua had a right to antici- 
pate intervention from the Taft government. 
Thus all European dailies which find Mexico 
interesting. The mining interests were driven 
in the end to make a combined appeal to 
Washington. It was seconded, the Temps 
understands, by the ambassadors of these 
countries. An urgent representation from the 
foreign office in Paris dwelt upon the millions 
of dollars in damages sustained by smelting 
plants. What sort of reply was framed by 
the Department of State at Washington is a 
matter of speculation abroad. It is obvious to 
the Temps, however, that the Taft govern- 
ment is sensitive to Latin suspicion. It fears 
to provoke those South American elements 
which are forever warning a whole continent 
that the United States is aggressive. Chilean 
and Brazilian statesmen especially would look 
with apprehension upon the United States as 
a policeman in Mexico for the benefit of 
Europe. 


European Plans for a 
Move into Mexico. 


wt AVING satisfied itself that Washing- 
ton would offer no objection, the 
French government, according to the 
Paris Figaro, is prepared to make a 
demonstration at a port on the Mexican coast. 
Troops may be landed. The details have been 
discussed, it seems, with the chancelleries in 








THE PRIZE PERSONAGE OF THE MEXICAN 
LOTTERY 

General Pascual Orozco, having been despatched from 
the capital of Madero to overcome the revolutionaries, 
was so won by their cause that he embraced it. 
Berlin and London; but Europe would prefer 
a combined action of two or three powers to 
the isolated intervention of any one. The 
word “intervention,” explains the Temps, may 
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convey a wrong impression. Nothing like an 
expedition would be undertaken. A cruiser 
might, at most, land a small force for police 
work. Such a force would imply nothing in 
the nature of territorial aggression. No town 
would be shelled. Madero would receive no 
ultimatum. The European press impression 
is that the arrival of a French or German 
force would tend to bring the warring Mex- 


ican factions together. It might rally the 
more responsible Mexican elements around 
Madero from patriotic motives. Finally, we 
are told by the French daily, it would relieve 
the Taft administration of an immediate em- 
barrassment, Mexicans would perceive that 
the foe is not the United States. South 
America would be taught how ready Europe 
is to step in when Washington hesitates. 





Brickbats for Windows and 
Votes for Women. 


f INDOW smashing on a whole- 
sale scale in the wealthiest 
shopping district of London’s 
fashionable west end brought 
the woman suffrage movement 
beyonds its stage of merely 
riotous militancy to actual revolution. Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst thus fulfilled her threat that 
failure by Prime M‘nister Asquith to make the 
franchise bill in the Commons a ministerial 
measure means, “sex war.” Parties of women, 
“all dressed like the well-to-do,” stealthily in- 
vaded the Strand, Charing Cross, the Parlia- 
ment Square and the vicinity of Grosvenor 














A LADY WHO MAY GET SEVEN YEARS 


Mrs. Pethick Lawrence is the brilliant editor of Votes 
for Women (London) and she faces a prison term for 
conspiracy. 


Crescent. All Kensington awoke in the night 
to hear the Marseillaise sung. Windows soon 
succumbed to the impact of cobble stones, iron 
bolts, glass jars and whatever similar missiles 
could conveniently be concealed in muffs. 
One entire street given over to jewelry shops, 
tailor establishments and hotels soon presented 
such a scene of destruction as a famous par: 
of Paris afforded when the Bastile fell. The 
London police, taken unawares, did not re- 
spond at first in numbers great enough to 
forestall the ruin. The sun was well up in 
the sky before the fights between policemen 
and suffragists grew -really furious. The 
women in some cases tore the clothes from 
the backs of officers of the law. They bit the 
thumbs, scratched the faces and even felled 
the forms of burly constables. Hatpins were 
jabbed right and left so promiscuously that 
even spectators were stabbed. The scene 
struck the writer of one account in the Lon- 
don Post as “true skirmishing in a guerrilla 
sense,” seeing that combatants strewed the 
ground, prisoners were taken on both sides 
and no quarter was shown. 


Christabel Pankhurst Is 
Captured and Escapes. 


Wa OMMAND of the brigade that stormed 

™ Knights Bridge was taken, the Lon- 
don Chronicle says, by Miss Christa- 
bel Pankhurst herself. She rode in 
an automobile well supplied with ammunition 
in the shape of empty beer bottles, preserve 
jars and iron pots of various weights and 
sizes. She is understood to have been dis- 
guized as her own chauffeur. Having ar- 
rived upon a part of the field of battle, the 
police undertook a quest of the leader of 
militant suffragism. They found her, ac- 
cording to one story, at the head of a crowd 
of women hurling missiles against one of the 
greatest retail establishments in the British 
capital. Miss Pankhurst was surrounded by 
so large a body of followers that the strug- 
gle for possession of her person resulted in 
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MISSING FROM HER HOME! 


This, young lady, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, went out one evening, shortly before midnight. She was last seen 
in the vicinity of Regent street at half past two o’clock in the morning, throwing stones at shop windows! Her 
mother, resident temporarily in Holloway Jail, does not know where the young lady is. The London police have 
made every effort to throw light on the mystery, but seem completely baffled. Miss Christabel Pankhurst is a lawyer, 
thirty-one years old, and is well known personally to prominent persons, including David Lloyd George. 
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the discomfiture of the representatives of the 
law. Another report insists that she was ac- 
tually captured, that the suffragists pursued 
in a motor car, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
in the confusion of which Miss Pankhurst 
was able to make her escape. 





SINDBAD OUTDONE! 
—Warren in New York Evening Sun 
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Riot in Holloway Jail 
Started by Suffragists. 


St ANIC had spread among London 
| shop-keepers long before the window 
smashers were in Holloway Jail, be- 
ginning sentences to hard labor. In 
the business streets, police stood in front of 
plate glass fronts, museums and art galleries 
were closed and whole regiments guarded the 
parliament buildings. The battle that began 
in the streets was prolonged in the prison it- 
self. Suffragists refused to don the prison 
garb or to perform the labor impozed as a 
penalty for their violence. An American girl, 
recently graduated at Smith College, was con 
spicuous among these rebels. The cabinet, 
meanwhile, had determined to proceed dras- 
tically against the whole Pankhurst organiza- 
tion. The laws against sedition and con- 
spiracy will be invoked. Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst herself, says the London Times, 
may have to serve seven years in a prison. 
Her followers seem not in the least daunted. 
Her organ, Votes for Women, defies Mr. 
Asquith to do his worst. 


How Militancy Is Taught 
by Christabel Pankhurst. 


# HAT can militant methods achieve in 
, behalf of votes for women? The 
question is put in a most critical 
spirit in the editorial deprecations 
of window smashing to which the Manchester 
Guardian inclines. The query of the great 
liberal organ of England is answered in its 
columns by Miss Christabel Pankhurst her- 
self. ‘‘What,” she retorts, “have militant 
methods achieved in the case of other move- 
ments?” The Americans, she points out, owe 
their separate national existence and their 
freedom from taxation without representa- 
tion to the use of militant methods. “The 
men of Britain owe their constitutional lib- 
erties, including the right to vote, to the use 
of militant methods.” In the woman’s suf- 
frage movement militancy, altho it has not 
yet achieved complete success, has produced 
results which Miss Pankhurst deems marvel- 
ous. “Militancy has destroyed public apathy 
and indifference with regard to the question 
of votes for women. It has roused women 
themselves and has extended the membership 
of all the suffrage societies, militant and non- 
militant alike.” It has arrested the atten- 
tion of the politicians and has compelled them 
to face the question itself as an immediate 
issue, like Home Rule and the reward of 
labor. 
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Philosophy of Window- 
Smashing Expounded. 


} HILE the London police were in vain 
VV) quest of Miss Christabel Pankhurst, 
AEs the mother of that young lady was 
in Holloway Jail. She is to be re- 
leased, the London News says, in the course 
of a fortnight. In the meantime she managed 
to convey a manuscript to the organ of the 
cause by an underground route now well 
known to suffragists. We quote from this 
published manuscript in Votes for Women: 





“Directly you talk of a revolution or a civil 
war, then you understand the breaking of glass; 
then you understand every kind of weapon, and 
the use of every weapon in our warfare. If any 
criticism is to be allowed on women who are 
fighting for their liberty, it is perhaps that we 
have not used weapons sufficiently, shall I say, 
persuasive. We don’t want to use any weapons 
that are unnecessarily strong. If the argument 
of the stone, that time-honored official political 
argument, is sufficient, then we will never use 
any stronger argument. I believe myself it is. 
And that is the weapon and the argument that 
we are going to use next time. And so I say to 
every volunteer in our demonstration: ‘Be pre- 
pared to use that argument.’ I am taking charge 
of the demonstration, and that is the argument 
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I am going to use. I am not going to use it for 
any sentimental reason, I am going to use it be- 
cause it is the simplest and the easiest and the 
most readily understood. Why should women 
go into Parliament Square and be battered about 
and be insulted, and, most important of all, pro- 
duce less effect than when they use stones? We 
tried it long enough. We submitted for years 
patiently to insult and to assault. Women had 
their health injured. Women lost their lives. 
We should not have minded that if that had 
succeeded, but that did not succeed, and we have 
made more progress with less hurt to ourselves 
by breaking glass than ever we made when we 
allowed them to break our bodies.” 


Suffragists versus Suffragets. 
3HAMPIONS of votes for women in 
Britain are by no means tolerant of 
the militancy to which the crisis of 
last month is due. The two rival 
bodies of women who fight for the en- 
franchisement of their sex narrowly escaped 
passing votes of censure upon one another 
just before the window smashing. The peace 
was kept mainly through the tact of Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford, the noted British journalist and 
suffrage agitator. He implored the non- 
militant suffragists to conduct the inevitable 
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FOOLING THE WOMEN 
Mr. Luioyp Georce: “I'll go and give her this and you can throw the snow ball at her while she’s looking at the doll.” 


—Votes for Women (London) 
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“MERRIE ENGLAND” 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 


discussion with tolerance and mutual respect. 
To militant methods and to the devotion of 
the militant women, writes Mr. Brailsford, in 
the London Chronicle, do the sex owe the 
rapid advancement of their case. “They 
forced the pace, exacted attention and by their 
bravery and their self-sacrifice compelled the 
men to realize the depth of feeling that 
inspires the women’s demands.” Any con- 
troversy over the new phaze should be colored, 
he urges, by a deep sense of the gratitude 
which all suffragists owe to the members of 
the militant bodies and to Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst in particular. The cause of the 


crisis is that young lady’s too pessimistic con- 
ception of the prospects of the whole move- 
ment just now. She thought the situation 
desperate. She acted desperately. 


Why Violence May Have Ruined 
the Women’s Cause. 


GAINST woman suffrage itself a plot 
fA had been laid by Prime Minister As- 
quith, and David Lloyd George was 
a party to it. That is the theory of 
the organ of militant feminism, Votes for 
Women (London), which grew so violent in 
tone last month that their printers, rather 
than risk prosecution for certain editorials, 
left three pages of a recent issue perfectly 
blank. Assuming the basis of the Pankhurst 
pessimism to be sound, concedes Mr. Brails- 
ford, the women would have been cowards 
had they not fought. Miss Pankhurst’s con- 
clusion was brave and right, he believes, but 
her premises were unsound. In a week or 
more enough conservative pledges would have 
been forthcoming to guarantee the passage of 
the woman suffrage bill through the Commons. 
Members of the non-militant societies had been 
for months laboring over this aspect of the 
problem. Signatures had been secured. Then 
the sudden irruption of the militants dis- 
charged such a thunderbolt of war into the 
agitation that those Conservatives who signed 
have now withdrawn their signatures to the 
pledges. They were conditional upon an 
abandonment, at least for the time being, of 
militancy. Miss Pankhurst is consequently 
roundly denounced by many members of her 
sex. 





Yuan-Shi-Kai Plays Republic 
Against Monarchy. 


EKING continued all last month 
as the capital of China, to the 
intense indignation of the re- 
publican revolutionaries. They 
demand now the instant re- 
moval of the seat of govern- 
ment to Shanghai. Yuan-Shi-Kai listened 
with his characteristic courtesy to the re- 
monstrances on this subject which patriots 
from the southern provinces pour into his 
receptive ear. His excuse, according to the 
despatches of the Paris Temps, bases itself 
primarily upon the reactionary and monar- 

chical plot of the Manchu princes. Once the 

back of Yuan-Shi-Kai is turned upon the 
forbidden city, the mandarins trained in the 
school of Prince Ching will proclaim the 





historic monarchy anew. The native press 
tends to revive that idea, altho papers edited 
by Chinese students—as distinguished from 
the literati—say the plan is preposterous. 
Everything depends upon the attitude of the 
Manchu troops, numbering perhaps forty 
thousand, all well armed. They spent much 
time in attacks upon natives without queues. 
They refused obedience to republican officers 
sent to take command at headquarters. Yuan- 
Shi-Kai barricaded himself within the huge 
edifice that was made his official residence as 
President when the little boy on the dragon 
throne stepped down. In one respect alone 
does the republic afford evidence that it has 
superseded the monarchy. The bankers of 
Europe are supplying Yuan-Shi-Kai with 
funds. 
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Is China a Republic or 
a Monarchy? 


LL that has happened in China for 

the past two months presents itself to 

many European dailies as part of a 

masquerade. The farce has yet to 
be played out. Yuan-Shi-Kai has been not 
only an actor in the piece but stage manager 
behind the scenes. “This clever man,” to 
quote the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), 
“has befooled everybody, the imperial court 
as well as the provisional republic.” He 
began by convincing the Empress Dowager 
of the necessity for her own effacement. 
Thus he revenged himself for humiliations at 
the hand of the Manchu. He next wore out 
the revolutionaries who wished to dispute his 
exercize of supreme power. A long armistice 
was taken advantage of to discourage the im- 
perialists and at the same time to disorganize 
the patriot army. Yuan-Shi-Kai has alone 
profited by the ensuing complications. When 
he is charged by one side or the other with 
inconsistencies, he pleads the necessity of 
placating the diplomatic corps. His trump 
card is the confidence of the European finan- 
ciers. They advance him money liberally. 
Thus the government of China, whether it be 
viewed as a monarchy or as a republic, re- 
solves itself always, as the Paris Figaro points 
out, into Yuan-Shi-Kai. 


Why the Chinese Crisis 
Remains Acute. 


restored or not, the outlook for the 
immediate future is one of sangui- 
nary conflict. This is the judgment 
of the careful correspondent in Peking of the 
Manchester Guardian. Disruption, followed 
by dismemberment, is to him and to those on 
the spot whom he has consulted, the great 
danger. The separatist tendencies of the 
eighteen provinces are very strong. There 
are multitudes of vested interests which will 
object to interference. These, however, must 
be interfered with if China is to take its place 
as a real republic among the nations. “Cur- 
rency reform is a crying need, yet reform in 
this sphere will be resisted by every banker 
and money changer in the land.” Reform in 
railroad administration is needed, yet it was 
the edict nationalizing the lines which pre- 
cipitated the present revolution. Abolition of 
likin is imperative, and the revolutionaries 
who made the republic demand that con- 
stantly. Likin nevertheless puts money into 
innumerable pockets. “There is thus not one 





reform which will not encounter furious 
opposition when the time for effecting it 
arrives.” Will the republic be strong enough 
to realize its pledges on these points? Few 
seem to think so. 


China’s Republic a Matter 
of Borrowing Money. 


OR the secret of that hold upon the 
; situation which renders Yuan-Shi- 
Kai the man of destiny, we must 
look, explains the Paris Temps, to 
the chaos of Chinese finance. Interest upon 
foreign loans must be met. Payment of the 
indemnities to the powers can not be neg- 
lected. Yuan-Shi-Kai makes these details his 
bi:siness. The revolutionaries behind the re- 
public never seem to think of them. The tie 
between Yuan-Shi-Kai and the financiers is 
their common standpoint regarding the in- 
tegrity of China. “As long as China remains 
united foreign interests are secure. Let her 
become dismembered and they are endan- 
gered.” Yuan-Shi-Kai strains every move to 
keep the provinces together. Because he 
does so, the banking syndicatt, representing 
four great powers, keeps him in funds. The 
revolutionaries behind Sun Yat Sen, who so 
recently surrendered the Presidency, are be- 
ginning to understand the sources of the 
power of Yuan-Shi-Kai. They cry out 
against foreign intervention. Their wrath 
tends to vent itself against the financiers. 
The result of the agitation they inspire prom- 
ises a fierce fury against foreign influence 
generally. “The Far Eastern question thus 
enters a phaze likely to remain acute for a 
very long time.” 


Anti-Foreign Trend of Chinese 
epublicanism, 


LL republicans throughout China pro- 

test more and more against the atti- 

tude of “high finance.” The loan 

of huge sums to Yuan-Shi-Kai is 
denounced as a breach of neutrality. The 
attacks upon railway lines and the massacre 
of Europeans have been meant as reprisals. 
Students without queues are butchered by 
Manchus or their soldiery while adherents of 
the throne become the object of the fury of 
young China. Such sanguinary collisions are 
isolated and irresponsible manifestations, but 
they tend, the Paris Temps fears, to become 
frequent as the crisis is accentuated. This in 
turn inspires a dread that the Manchu party 
and the republicans will never be able to 
come to terms by themselves. “It follows,” 
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GROWING PROBLEMS OF GREATER CHINA. 
These scholars form a cla in one of the ever increasing Sunday Schools of the city of Peking. They 
represent every race within the limits of the celestial realm, including territory as far from the capital as the 








desert of Gobi 


according to the London Post, “that any set- 
tlement arrived at foreign 
would be regarded with hostility by one side 
or the other, and there would be a distinct 
danger that the aggrieved party would seek 
to turn to its advantage the anti-foreign feel- 
ing which is so powerful a force among the 
China.” Thus the attempt to im- 

revealed, among other things, by 
the presence of American might 
merely lead to a fiercer and more widespread 
upheaval in the whole country. 


under pressure 


masses 1n 
pose peace 


troops 


Young China in the Throes 


of World Politics. 
(fe FICIAL Tokyo announced through 
{Y) month that an 
( FP) authorized and regularly constituted 
government does not exist in Peking. 
interpreted in European dailies out 
side of Britain as a pretext of Japan for 
treating Manchuria like a conquered land 
The effective occupation of Manchuria by the 





its inspired press last 





This is 


Secretary Knox Goes to 
the Caribbean. 


AORLD-WIDE significance was 
attributed to the Caribbean trip 
Knox by Euro 
long before the 
shock from the letter 
written by minister 
in Washington. That epistle took the form 
of a reply to a notification that Mr. Knox 


of Secretary 


pean dailies 





resulting 
Colombia’s 


Japanese impresses the Paris Gaulois as the 
first result of the new state of things in China. 
intervention in Mongolia proceeds 
apace as well. “The history of Young Tur 
key,” comments the /ndépendance Belge of 
Brussels, “promises to be that of Young China 
too.” Probably in no quarter is China’s ever- 
lasting bogey of foreign aggression more real 
than in distant Mongolia, agrees the London 
Telegraph. In Mongolia, as in Manchuria, 
the conditions are so complex as to tax the 
central 


Russian 


administrative genius of a govern 


ment much less distracted than that of Pe 
king. “In saying this, there is no intention 
to discredit the assurances of the Russian 


government that it has no territorial ambi 
tions in Asia, however much its latest action 
may strain international credulity.” Man 
churia, this daily adds, which might seem at 
first sight more systematically menaced than 
Mongolia, is the safer of the two by reason 
of its proximity. It is directly under the ob 
servation of the world. 


might visit the country so ably represented 
Don General Pedro Nel Ospin 
The Sefor retorted that the unfair way in 
which the United States treated Colombia 
would make the visit “inopportune.” The 
point to seize here, according to many Euro 
pean organs, pertains to the Monroe Doctrine 
as the occasion and basis of the Knox tour 
The Doctrine has been the theme of many a 


by Senor 
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MR. TAFT’S CONCERN FOR 


despatch from our Department of State to 
Europe since the Panama Canal threw its 
light across the ocean highways of the world. 
Colombia must be guiltily conscious, surmizes 
the Paris Matin, of some treachery to the 
Doctrine. Vienna despatches hint that Ber- 
lin and Washington may once more exchange 
ideas relative to the Monroe Doctrine. Co- 
lombia is alleged to have pledged coaling sta- 
tions and territorial rights to German fleets 
upon a basis wholly irreconcilable with the 
policy contemplated by every American Sec- 
retary of State from John Quincy Adams to 
Philander C. Knox. The only possible basis 
for such a wild surmize, according to the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, is that one of the 
European steamship lines rented a dock for 
temporary use on the coast of Colombia. The 
Washington government was fully apprized 
of the terms of the lease and made no objec- 
tion whatever. A story that Germany stands 


behind Colombia’s demand for a huge in- 
demnity from the United States is scouted in 
Berlin. 


What Secretary Knox Will 

Do in South America, 
UROPEAN organs have hinted that 
Secretary of State Knox has gone 
on the grand tour of South America 
in the capacity of universal pacifi 
cator. The situation is most delicate in Hon 
duras and in Nicaragua. Venezuela lives in 
constant dread of the return of Castro. Haiti 
is torn by contending revolutionary spirits. 
The President of Santo Domingo has been 
assassinated. Cuba rings with alarms. Mak- 
ing a hypothesis out of these facts, not a few 
dailies abroad connect the expedition of Mr. 
Knox with world politics involving in some 
occult fashion perils to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Now it happens to be known to the London 
Times that the American Secretary of State 
will not deem himself an angel of peace. He 
will avoid all that looks like interference or 
even interest in local South American politics. 
He would not have the time even had he the 
longing to play the part accredited to him 
by dailies at home and in Europe. He will, 
our contemporary understands, mention the 
Monroe Doctrine when that formula suggests 
itself. He may assure Cuba of the firm pur 
pose of Washington to secure peace in the 
island even if it be necessary to string the 
pearl of the Antilles with the rest of the gems 
in Columbia’s crown. But that is as far as 
he means to go. 
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Reducing Central American 
oans to Order. 


¥S THERE a tendency to modify the 
traditional significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine in regard to the remoter 
and at the same time more settled 
republics of transequatorial South America? 
That, to the London Times, is a very interest- 
ing question. “It is obvious,” it observes, 
“that, even apart from the Canal, Central 
America and possibly Mexico, must now be 
the primary concern of those who are called 
upon to interpret and enforce the policy for 
mulated by President Monroe.” in Central 
America, we read further, the “dollar di 
plomacy” of Secretary Knox is directly con- 
nected with the Monroe Doctrine. It has 
taken the form of an effort to reorganize 
under American auspices the finances of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, the most disturbed 
of the five republics. Treaties for this pur- 
pose have been before the United States Sen- 
ate for over a year. The treaties would give 





international sanction to the refunding of 
the debts of the two eountries by American 
syndicates. For the proposed loans, customs 
revenues would be the security. The im- 
portance of the arrangement lies in the fact 
that customs revenues have heretofore fig 
ured prominently in Latin-American revolu- 
tions. Filibusters seize customs houses and 
establish governments upon their receipts. 


America to Maintain a 
Monroe Doctrine Navy. 


CSS S PART and parcel of the organic 
fy development of the Monroe Doctrine, 

the United States Navy must hence- 

ferth be of sufficient strength to 
maintain it wherever it is open to challenge. 
This, as interpreted in French dailies like 
the Débats, is to be the formula for American 
naval power, just as the two-power standard 
expresses the formula of British naval power. 
Secretary Knox does not put the matter in 
that fashion. He avows simply the deter 
mination of the United States to aid the Latin 
republics on this hemisphere by “assisting 
them to meet their just obligations and to 
keep them out of trouble.” The proposition 
has been tried, the London Times notes, in 
Santo Domingo. “As applied to Central Ameri 
can states—the Balkans of America they have 
been called—it becomes a policy of great mag- 
nitude and importance, the practical formula- 
tion of which—together with the opening of 
the Panama Canal—must in a sense revolu- 
tionize the Monroe Doctrine.” 
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Lic PERSONAL RELATIONS OF TAFT AND ROOSEVELT 


@ ACK of all the political questions 
precipitated by the candidacy of 
Theodore Roosevelt is one of 
purely personal and what the 
dramatists call “human” inter- 
est. Will the friendship of 
“Dear Will” and “Dear Theodore” stand the 
strain of the contest that has ensued? After 
all of the tumult and the shouting of the 
ante-convention struggle die, will Mr. Taft 
still remain “Dear Will”? Will Mr. Roose- 
velt remain “Dear Theodore”? Beside this 
issue what are the initiative and referendum, 
the recall of judges and judicial decisions, 
preferential primaries and the rest? Merely 
ships that pass in the night. The world can 
dispense with such things, dispense with pro- 
gressives and standpatters, dispense with Re- 
publicans and Democrats. But how can it get 
along without friendship? That once eminent 
luminary of Tammany Hall—Tim Campbell 
we believe it was—who asked, “What’s the 
Constitution between friends?” had the root of 
a great truth hidden in his question. What 
care we now whether Damon was a progress- 
ive and Pythias was a standpatter or not? 
Who cares what political differences may have 
existed between David and Jonathan? A 
friendship between great men of strong wills 
and fervent convictions that can survive the 
sharp conflict of ideas and the fierce collision 
of purposes becomes an historic asset, some- 
thing precious and inspiring when the men 
and the issues for which they contended have 
long since passed away? 

Is the friendship of Taft and Roosevelt such 
a friendship? Will they call each other by 
their first names next July? Would they call 
each other by their first names now if they 
met ? 

In seeking light on that subject it may be 
observed that up to the time of this writing 
neither man has uttered a word of personal 
disparagement concerning the other, so far as 
the public is informed. They say Mr. Roose- 
velt speaks in a scornful tome, in private, of 
Mr. Taft’s administration as President; but 





that is different from speaking in scorn of Mr. 
Taft as a man and a friend. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends claim to have his word for it that 
he has no idea of bolting if Mr. Taft is 
nominated. Certainly Mr. Taft has no idea of 
bolting if Mr, Roosevelt is nominated. For 
it was only the other day that, in a speech in 
Chicago, Mr. Taft paid tribute anew to his 
rival: “During the administration of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor,” said the President, 
“and by his appeals to Congress and to the 
public, the people and especially the business 
communities were aroused to the necessity for 
action. The great public benefit arising from 
this movement can not be overestimated. It 
put the people on guard in every State and 
in every community.” 

If there have been, as yet, no words in pub- 
lic of personal animosity it has been an open 
secret for months that the friendship of the 
two men has been subjected to a strain that 
has not left it unimpaired. Nothing definite 
in regard to it has come from either, but the 
beginning of the trouble has been pretty au- 
thentically traced back to the period just sub- 
sequent to Mr. Taft’s inauguration. That un- 
lucky note in which Mr. Taft, with apparently 
the best intentions in the world, acknowledged 
that he owed his election more to his brother 
—Charles P.—and Mr. Roosevelt (naming his 
brother first) than to anybody else, brought 
out a mild explosion on the part of the re- 
cipient as he was about to embark on his 
long tour to South Africa. There was said to 
have been a quarrel before that over the ques- 
tion of appointing Mr. Loeb to a cabinet posi- 
tion; but that report never seemed to have 
any basis to it. Mr. Taft and his wife were 
invited to be President Roosevelt’s guests at 
the White House the night before the in- 
auguration. And Mr. Taft, only a few hours 
before that event, wrote: “The relation be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and myself has been one 
of close and sweet intimacy. It has never been 
ruffled in the slightest degree, and I do not 
think that we have ever misunderstoood one 
another.” 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OVERCAST THE SKY OF FRIENDSHIP 


This tribute to President Roosevelt was made by President Taft in a letter to a former mayor of Albany, N. Y., 


four years ago, just as President Taft’s term was beginning. 
men, Mr. Taft again paid public tribute to his predecessor. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s expressions regarding Mr. 
Taft over and over again have been equally 
cordial. He is said to have remarked that he 
would walk on his hands and knees to the 
Capitol to make Taft his successor. A lauda- 
tory sketch of Taft’s career was written by 
Mr. Roosevelt for the souvenir of the inaugu- 
ration. 

There is, therefore, the best of evidence that 
the friendship of the two men was unbroken 
and even “unruffled” as long as they were to- 
gether. It had begun eighteen years before, 
when Mr. Roosevelt was civil service commis- 
sioner and Mr. Taft was solicitor general. It 
had been continued by correspondence during 
the years the men were drawn apart by their 
work. If Mr. Roosevelt had never gone to 
South Africa, where, for the first year of the 
Taft administration, he was out of touch even 
by correspondence with his friend, would the 
personal relations of the two men be to-day in 
a strained condition? If they could have 
come together during that year to talk things 
over there might have been far less chance of 
any misunderstanding. The little rift within 
the lute was started by Mr. Taft’s note. When 
Mr. Roosevelt emerged again from his hunt- 
ing trip, he was met by Mr. Pinchot. The 
first detailed account he received of the Taft 
administration—the failure to reappoint Gar- 
field secretary of the interior, the Ballinger 
trouble, the course of Mr. Taft regarding the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, the speeches in praise 
of Senator Aldrich and Congressman Tawney, 
the dismissal of Mr. Pinchot himself—was 
from a men suffering from what he considered 


Last month, despite the present rivalry o the two 


an injustice at President Taft’s hands, and 
who, no matter how admirable his intentions, 
could not have been in a mood to take a calm 
and dispassionate and impersonal view of 
events. 

The strongest friendship, as well as the 
most ardent love, is frequently seen between 
two persons of opposite temperament; but 
such persons, unless they see much of each 
other, are apt to misunderstand and drift 
apart. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft are in 
many respects men of opposite temperaments. 

William Allen White has said that “never 
were men who were basically one so entirely 
antipodal in their expression of the same 
ideals. Externally Taft is everything that 
Roosevelt is not.” He continued as follows: 


“Yet the two men are fundamentally of the 
same stuff, of the same mind and of the same 
heart, and when in Washington in those early 
days of the nineties Taft and Roosevelt loafed 
together and invited their souls, they established 
one of those strong friendships that may be es- 
tablished only by men whose exteriors form 
such antipathetical sutures that they unite by a 
spiritual affinity. Both of them scorned money. 
Neither cared for the thing known as society. 
Each knew the vanity of the thing called power, 
and with all their hearts they despized the selfish, 
sordid, greedy, money-getting tendency of the 
times. Each was the complement of the other. 
Taft gave Roosevelt poise. Roosevelt fired the 
soul of Taft. No other friendship in our modern 
politics has meant more to the American people 
than has this youthful attachment of William 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, for it has made 
two most important and devoted public servants 
wiser, kindlier, more useful men.” 
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That was written a good many months ago; 
but it helps us to understand what has hap- 
pened since. Roosevelt has lost some of that 
poise which Taft helped give him. Taft, when 
Roosevelt went to Africa, lost some of that 
fire which Roosevelt gave him. Andrew Car- 
negie, who has had years of personal acquaint- 
ance with both men, recently expressed his 
view of the case as follows: ‘“Roosevelt’s pri- 
vate and official life is above reproach, but he 
is a genius and has outbursts of genius, and 
sometimes needs a common-sense guide with 
a wise head to keep him on the path at a steady 
trot. He had this in Senator Root, and well 
he knew it. This break between him and that 
other wise, steady trotter, his protégé, Presi- 
dent Taft, is lamentable. Love is the root of 
their fond rage, as is often the case between 
teacher and pupil.” The two men, out of 


touch with each other, drifted into misun- 
derstandings of each other’s points of view. 
When that had happened before, a word or a 
letter had set things right. When Taft, in 
1904, had misconstrued President Roosevelt’s 
act in forwarding to him a note written by 
Cortelyou criticizing one of Taft’s campaign 
speeches, the latter sat down and wrote a 
laborious letter of resignation from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s cabinet. Mr. Roosevelt, it will be re- 
membered, set things right with a single word. 
He wrote: 

“Dear Bill—Fiddledeedee.—T. R.” 

If there had been a little more chance for ° 
a few “Dear Bill” and “Dear Theodore” let- 
ters of this informal character in the critical 
first year of the Taft administration, how dif- 
ferent might be the political situation to-day. 


JOHN MITCHELL, THE MAN WHO KEPT HIS HEAD 


NS HERE was only one man in 
the room who behaved like a 
gentleman,” remarked President 
Roosevelt, “and that man was 
not I.” This remark was made 
in 1902, just after the historic 

conference held as a result of Roosevelt’s in- 
tercession between railway presidents and 
leaders of the coal miners’ unions. “In this 
interview,” says Walter E. Weyl, “everyone 
lost his temper except Mitchell, who was tie 
most bitterly assailed and the quietest and 
most dignified man in the room.” Kipling 
might well have had that scene in mind when 
he wrote his recent poem beginning: 


“If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you” 


and ending: 


“Yours is the Earth and all that there is in it; 
And, which is more, you'll be a man, my son.” 


John Mitchell kept his head.in that tremen- 
dous struggle. He kept his head also after 
victory had come to his forces. “I expected,” 
said Weyl, “to see Mitchell in an ecstasy of 


elation. Instead, he was calm, serious, all 
but depressed. ‘I am almost afraid of this 
victory, he told me late that evening. ‘I 


can never be what the people now expect of 
me.’” He has kept his head ever since. He 
is one of the labor leaders absolutely exon- 
erated by Detective Burns from any knowl- 
edge or complicity in the series of acts that 


led to the McNamara trial. And because of 
this habit of his of keeping his head in a crisis, 
the report now comes from the anthracite coal 
region that, altho he is no longer president 
of the United Federation of Mine Workers, 
yet “throughout the mining regions the men 
are clamoring for him to return and lead 
them in the impending strike.” 

If John Mitchell consents to lead the coal 
strike, two things are certain: One is that it 
will be conducted with the single aim of 
bringing immediate benefit to the coal miners, 
not for the purpose of strengthening either 
the Socialist party or the Syndicalist move- 
ment that is threatening to supersede the So- 
cialist party or transform it into something 
akin to an Anarchist party. Mitchell is not 
a Socialist nor a Syndicalist. He is a labor 
union man. He does not believe that progress 
for labor lies along the road of revolution, 
nor is his heart set on perpetuating an irrec- 
oncilable hostility between labor and capital. 
That, indeed, is one of the counts urged 
against him by the Socialist wing of the labor 
unions. 

The second thing certain if Mitchell should 
again lead the coal strike is that it will be 
conducted by an honest man who can not be 
bought off and who will not try to line his 
own nest. Some of us are born honest, some 
of us achieve honesty and some of us have it 
forced upon us. Mitchell never had it forced 
upon him and he never achieved it. He was 
born that way. His honesty is of the instinc- 
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tive sort and he simply can’t consider anything 
else. Weyl tells us an amusing story of an 
effort to bribe Mitchell : 


“It is characteristic of Mitchell that he believes 
that no direct attempt was ever made to bribe 
him. I have a story, at second hand, from a man 
who himself went to Wilkesbarre with the deter- 
mination to buy Mitchell, whatever the price. 
The man was bold, facile, plausible, with a record 
which might have been envied by the most enter- 
prizing of scoundrels. He arrived at Wilkesbarre 
late at night, and went straight to Mitchell’s 
room, carrying with him a valise with the goods 
in it. He came resolved to settle the matter 


“out of hand. He left the room after less than 


fifteen minutes, without having talked on any 
subject more exciting than the prospects of the 
strike or the state of the weather, and without 
having mustered up courage to propese his 
dishondrable scheme to the man who gravely and 
innocently conversed with him.” 


A couple of years ago Mitchell told in The 
Circle the story of his boyhood days. He 
was born and bred in the coal mines, so to 
speak, his father being a worker in the mines 
and he himself going to work as a breaker- 
boy at the age of twelve. “I have no recol- 
lection,” he writes, “of a childhood which to 
me meant freedom from care and in which 
play and laughter and pranks had their place, 
and I should not relate a story so replete with 
hardships were it not interspersed with acts 
of kindliness on the part of so many whom 
I met and knew while buffeted against the 
seemingly insurmountable rocks of adversity.” 
His mother died when he was less than three 
years old. His father was brought home dead 
from the mine one day when John was six. 
He was left in the care of a stepmother, who 
was Scotch, and who had the qualities that 
we usually associate with the Scotch. She 
was conscientious, just and honest, but a rigid 
disciplinarian, and with an unfaltering belief 
in the inspiration of that part of the Bible 
that tells us that “he that spareth the rod 
hateth his son.” Life for the boy became a 
succession of hardships not relieved by much 
affection. Says Mitchell: 


“The poverty and hardships that followed were 
marked by one circumstance that is imprinted 
indelibly upon my memory and which has had 
an impelling influence upon my whole life. My 
father had served a full term of enlistment as 
a volunteer in the Civil War. When he was 
discharged from the army he brought home with 
him his soldier’s clothes and accoutrements, and 
I remember so well that when we had not suf- 


ficient bed clothing to keep us warm in the cold 
winter nights I would arise and get the heavy 
soldier’s coat and spread it over my little half- 
brother and myself. When we were snug and 
warm beneath it I would feel so happy and proud 
that my father had been an American soldier. 
And through all the years that have passed since 
then I have felt that same pride in the memory 
of my father and in the love of country which, 
along with a good name, was our sole heritage 
from him.” 

His stepmother had to take in washing and 
John had to help her. He couldn’t go to 
school. He couldn’t do any playing. And 
when he hung out the wash on the line on 
Saturdays, the other boys stopped on their way 
to the swimming pool or the baseball field to 
guy him. That was bad enough, but Sunday 
was worse, when he could neither work nor 
play, and was forced to conduct himself with 
such rigid restraint that it was a positive re- 
lief to him to get back to the washtub on 
Monday. Then came a stepfather and soon 
after his advent John, not allowed even to go 
to school and too young to be allowed to work 
in the mines, made up his mind to leave home 
and hunt for work on a farm. He wrapped 
up his few clothes in a bundle, said goodby 
to his stepmother, and, with the big unknown 
world before him, set out to seek his fortune! 
Think of that for a boy of ten! He got a job 
carrying water to the farmhands in the har- 
vest field at one dollar a week and board. 

In a short time he was doing the work of a 
regular farm laborer, incredible as it may 
seem, and earning ten dollars a month. At 
Christmas time he returned home for a visit, 
handed all his savings to his stepmother, and 
went back to the farm. At twelve he went to 
work in the coal mines and attended night 
school; but after several years of this he 
rebelled against the treatment of his step- 
father, boarded a freight train, and set out 
for the West to find the mining camps. 

He reached Colorado and had a hard time 
to earn even a bare living; but he formed a 
high opinion of the miners and he began here 
to be imbued with the sense of social in- 
justice that has made him an intensely earn- 
est labor-union man ever since. He was 
twenty when he went back to IIlinois to what 
had been his home. One of the first things 
he did then was to form a partnership for 
life, and proceed to make a real home. The 
partner in this case was a. sweet-faced girl 
still in her teens. The partnership has never 
been broken, and the home now contains four 
or five sturdy youngsters who do not hang 
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“THE ONLY MAN WHO BEHAVED LIKE A GENTLEMAN” 


That was said of John Mitchell, then president of the United Mine Workers, by President Roosevelt, after a 
stormy conference at the time of the great strike in 1902. There is a call for him now to head another coal strike, 
but engagements made for him by Judge Wright of the District of Columbia may prevent. 
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out the wash on Saturday afternoon or hunt 
for an old overcoat to keep them warm at 
night. 

At the age of twenty, John Mitchell was 
made a master workman of the Knights of 
Labor, then in the height of its power under 
the intelligent leadership of Terence V. Pow- 
derly. Before he was thirty he was elected 
president of the United Mine Workers. The 
organization numbered but 43,000. He built 
it up to a membership of 300,000, with a con- 
tingent support of 200,000 more. The mem- 
ory of the coal strike is still fresh in the 
public mind. It was a time of fierce strug- 
gle and fiercer recriminations, but when it 
was over, John Mitchell had won not only the 
love and gratitude of his army of half a mil- 
lion men, but the confidence and esteem of 
many important public leaders and a good 
name in the country at large. One warm 
friend in particular he had made. Said Hugh 
C. Weir, writing in Human Life several years 
ago: 


“From the inferno of the coal-strike dates the 
cementing of those ties of friendship and com- 
radeship which have bound John Mitchell and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The President, plunging to 
the heart of the mélée, sought and found the 
man whose hand held the pulse of events. He 
found him, haggard and white with the strain 
of a great exhaustion, upheld by the inspiration 
of a great purpose, and forthwith John Mitchell 
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—coal-miner, son of a coal-miner—came into 
a place in the Roosevelt esteem which few men 
have equaled and no man has surpassed. When 
at the White House conference of American 
governors the President invited as guests of 
honor those five Americans who in his judgment 
ranked foremost in current progress, John Mitch- 
ell, the labor man, was high in the quintet.” 


The little chap who at the age of ten started 
out to find his fortune has never found it 
in the shape of bonds and stocks. But it is 
said that if he had consented, the Democrats 
would have made him their candidate for gov- 
ernor of Illinois a few years ago, and there 
were many who tried to induce him to ac- 
cept the nomination for Vice-President on 
the Democratic ticket in 1908. His answer 
to all such solicitations has been that he is 
a labor union man, not a politician. 

Now, as one of the officials of the Federa- 
tion of Labor, he faces the near possibility of 
imprisonment for contempt of court as an 
outcome of the proceedings over the Bucks 
Stove Company case. 

Whatever may be the view of that case, it 
must be remembered that whatever offense 
against the laws was committed—and the 
U. S. Supreme Court has ruled that there 
was such an offense—was the result of a mis- 
taken sense of duty to the cause for which 
Mitchell has stood all his life and which is 
dearer to him than liberty. 





BASSERMANN: THE MOST GENIAL OF GERMANY’S 
POLITICAL LEADERS 


SO POLITICAL combination is 
more talked of in Germany 
just now than one “from Bebel 
to Bassermann.” This, in the 
jargon of Berlin, would be to 
replace the “blue-black block” 
in the Reichstag with a radical block. It 
would mean cohesion between the National 
Liberals, of which party Bassermann is the 
leader, and the Socialists, whose grand old 
man is Bebel. Could such a combination 
effect itselfi—a doubtful contingency—the re- 
sult must mean the emergence in the Reichstag 
of a parliamentary government in the western 
European sense. It would usher in a political 
epoch. In a country like Germany, explains 
the London Chronicle, the world is not accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of a great parlia- 
mentary leader. “Few of the political nota- 
bilities of the country are men capable of 





rousing enthusiasm, nor are their training, 
position and outlook such as would rouse the 
masses.” The leader of the Conservatives, for 
instance, Herr von Heydebrand und der Lasa, 
is a country squire with a legal training and 
with more than average abilities but of an 
impossible Toryism. Baron von Hertling, 
leader of the clericals, is a South German 
professor, dry and didactic and out of touch 
with the masses. Bebel, who leads the So- 
cialists, is now too aged to count. There 
remains only Ernst Bassermann, famed as the 
leader of the National Liberals of Germany, 
to afford the on-looker in Berlin the first 
glimpse of a politician as that term is under- 
stood by ‘followers’of Mr. Asquith in England 
or of Mr. Roosevelt in this country. 

Critics of Herr Bassermann impugn his 
sincerity. He is what the Germans call a 
dancer on eggs—an opportunist with no sin- 
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“PERENNIAL FLOWERS OF COURTESY BLOOM ALL OVER HIM” 


Herr Bassermann—the bon-ton leader of the Blue-Black Block—comes the n-a«rest of any German statesman to 
being a personal leader in the sense in which England and America know the term as embodied in a Gladstone 
or a Chamberlain, a Blaine, a Roosevelt or a Bryan. His enemies call him “a dancer on eggs’ because of his 
skill in balancing in a ticklish situation. 
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cere convictions of his own. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the Socialist Vorwérts, he has no 
sympathy with the aspirations of the masses. 
This lack of feeling it attributes to the instant 
success he won in life from the very start. 
He has always mingled with that rising com- 
mercial class which under the present reign 
has won a place of ever increasing importance 
in the state. Herr Bassermann is a business 
man’s lawyer. His clients are the wealthy. 
He feels for them and with them. His polit- 
ical ideal is a Germany ruled by capitalists. 
Such is the estimate of the Socialists generally. 
He has the outlook upon life as well as the 
morals of the man who regards the world as 
a place in which one’s duty is “to arrive.” 
He is the supreme individualist. That is-why, 
to follow the same authority, he has never 
made his mark as a constructive legislator. 

Geniality is the salient personal trait of 
Herr Bassermann. That ought to be dwelt 
upon, the Paris Figaro thinks, because political 
strife in Germany seems to engender such 
personal animosities. August Bebel, the So- 
eialist, for instance, involves himself so hope- 
lessly with the clerical leader, Doctor Spahn, 
as to make their relations cool and distant. 
A conservative refuses recognition to a rad- 
ical. Matters are quite otherwise in England, 
where Winston Churchill plays golf with 
Bonar Law and even a labor member takes 
tea with a peer. German politics scorns such 
amenities. The one exception is Herr Basser- 
mann. His geniality is so spontaneous that 
perennial flowers of courtesy bloom all over 
him, whether he happens to be among Social- 
ists or hobnobbing with a territorial aristocrat 
from East Prussia. The sweetness of Herr 
Bassermann’s political manners springs from 
the innate goodness of a heart forever young. 
Nothing, not even the losses his party sustains 
in this heyday of German Socialism, can inject 
aloofness into any mood of his. He has the 
gift of being everybody’s friend without af- 
fectation. This is the secret of his capacity 
to lead a party torn with dissension. He does 
not control his following. He charms away 
its ill humor. 

In describing Herr Bassermann as a great 
orator, the London Mail carefully explains 
how thoroly German is the sense in which 
such a term is applicable to the man. His 
elocutionary characteristics correspond to no 
Anglo-Saxon conception of public speaking 
as an art. Herr Basserman is sparing of 
gesture. In fact, he thrusts one hand into the 
pocket of his trowsers and saws the air with 
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his eye glasses in his most frenzied moments. 
His eyes never flash as do those of the great 
Lloyd George in England or the terrific Jean 
Jaurés in France. Herr Bassermann is most 
businesslike, very calm always, not once per- 
mitting his voice to rise. He is saved from 
monotony of effect upon a platform first by 
an exquisite good humor, next by the sonorous 
and musical accent of his perfect German, 
and finally by a crisp sarcasm at the expense 
of Socialist, Clerical or Conservative, as the 
case may be. He is one of the few political 
orators in his own or any other land who 
can at his will and pleasure dissolve any 
audience into merriment. The miracle of the 
achievement amazes the more from the cir- 
cumstance that he discusses the driest themes 
—the tariff or the rate of wages or statistics 
with reference to imported rawhide. 

However he may lack political constructive- 
ness, Herr Bassermann possesses, all agree, 
political knowledge. He is one of the highest 
living authorities upon the condition of Ger- 
many from the economic point of view. He 
has studied the tariff systems not only of his 
own country but of France, Britain and the 
United States, with a thoroness worthy of 
the late William McKinley. His private li- 
brary is filled with official reports on the sub- 
ject. He studies these with a devotion so 
absolute that the accuracy of the statistics he 
quotes even from memory is never challenged. 
He has kept pace with the progress of indus- 
try in the whole world. He knows more about 
British free trade than most Englishmen, more 
about American schedules than most Con- 
gressmen and more about the French tariff 
than the Prime Minister in Paris. Such is 
the reputation of Herr Bassermann. The 
trouble to his critics is that he does not quite 
know what to do with all this knowledge. He 
has accumulated so much lore regarding his 
specialty that he seems at times too expert 
to be intelligible. The pros and the cons are 
at constant war in his mind. All go to him 
for facts, but no one dreams of getting his 
opinion. 

Herr Bassermann lives in the unostentatious 
simplicity so characteristic of German polit- 
ical leaders. He is understood to be rich, but 
his home in Mannheim is one of the least 
impozing of. houses. While in Berlin he 
proves most assiduous in attendance upon the 
sessions of the Reichstag, making notes of 
speeches and poring over documents in the 
systematic German manner. His favorite re- 
laxations include cards and the theater. 
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vain. Socialists have taken a malicious pleas- 
ure in holding his opportunism up to mockery. 
Conservatives have derided his commercial- 
ism. Radicals have sneered at his want of 
principle. Yet in the end he wins not only a 
seat but a place in the hearts of the men he 
irritates most. 

The trouble with Herr Bassermann, to fol- 
low the analysis of him in the Socialist press, 
is the predominantly Gothic cast of his mind. 
In manner he may not be typically German, 
but in character he is nothing else. He has 
much power but little will. He has no passion 
for humanity and no enthusiasm at all for 
liberty. He seems misty, nebulous. Politics is 
to him like music, a thing to be brought into 


harmony as if it were a chorus. There never 
existed in the fatherland the kind of school 
of politics out of which he could have been 
graduated in the British manner. He has no 
conception of parliamentary methods. He 
never comprehended the working of represent- 
ative institutions. Hence his great abilities 
are exploited vacuously. His career is mean- 
ingless. He stands for nothing. Yet Herr 
Bassermann has all the gifts—eloquence, per- 
sonality, integrity and a capacity to hold to- 
gether the most heterogeneous political follow- 
ing in the whole Reichstag. But few Germans 
have the remotest notion of his policy. He 
can not, we read, be definite enough to for- 
mulate one. 


LORD HALDANE: THE BOND OF UNION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


NHAT impending war between 
Germany and Great Britain 
which looms so direly athwart 
4 the journalistic horizons of 
London and Berlin seemed for 
the moment to become remote 
and unthinkable when Lord Haldane received 
from the hands of Emperor William the other 
day a bronze effigy of himself. All Berlin, 
the despatches tells us, was agog. Was dis- 
armament about to cease to be a dream? In- 








a 


' spired organs proclaimed a new peace and the 


Berlin Post suggested, amid enthusiasm, that 
it be called by the name of Haldane. His 
Lordship, adds the German daily, is a minister 
of war at home but an angel of peace abroad. 
The Hague, it opines, wears its laurels sheep- 
ishly when beholding his Lordship’s brow. 
The explanation of this wonder is found in 
the renown of Lord Haldane as interpreter of 
the German spirit to the British lion. No 
other Briton is held in such high esteem in 
the realm of the Hohenzollern. Here is a man 
who comprehends. German literature, Ger- 
man philosophy, German manners, are all so 
many open books to him. His appreciations 
of the intellectual conquests of the nation mis- 
called an armed camp are devoured hungrily 
from Bremen to the Russian frontiers by the 
thousands of copies. The life and the career 
of Haldane are studied like algebra and ad- 
mired like Homer. The eulogy he receives 
from the Vossische Zeitung actually comforts 
the London Times. To the latter this man is 
the original discoverer of that new, strange 


Germany which began when William II. pro- 
claimed the future of his realm to. be on the 
water. Haldane is the hero of the hour to 
a pair of puissant powers. 

It is at the age of two that Richard Burdon 
Haldane emerges with the personality of the 
type so dear to students of his Germanic 
career. His nurse happened then to discover 
the future link between British culture and 
the German mind busily shaping a pile of dirt 
in the garden. “If God,” he explained, “made 
a man out of the dust of the earth, why 
shouldn’t I?” This philosophical speculative- 
ness of temperament is derived, according to 
the London Mail, from the famous old Scottish 
family, the Haldanes of Gleneagles. They 
early began intermarrying with the nobility of 
Caledonia. The ancestral hall held a library 
of philosophy when the surrounding glens 
rang with shouts of the huntsman. Richard 
was a deep thinker at the age of six. He 
could read Aristotle in Greek when he was 
nine, becoming a Platonist at ten. As a lad 
in Edinburgh, the city of his birth, he de- 
voured metaphysics. At his graduation from 
the university he took first honors in the 
German philosophy he loves. Not satisfied 
with that, he crossed over to G6ttingen and 
absorbed more. Thus it comes that he can 
quote Hegel, Fichte and Schopenhauer by 
the chapter from memory. He might resist 
Germany, says one admirer, but he always 
surrenders to Germanism. 

Having made Germany his intellectual home, ° 
Lord Haldane, to follow our authority, dreams 
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with Hoffman just as he doubts with Hegel. 
One can not visit his beautiful home in Lon- 
don—where he has lived the bachelor life so 
many years—without realizing, says a writer 
in The Pall Mall Magazine, that Germany has 
become to Haldane what India was to Warren 
Hastings. Through the sacred mist wherein 
the German spirit moves, the soul of Haldane 
walks entranced. The portraits suspended to- 
gether above his study fire are those of Hegel, 
propounder of “absolute idealism,” Kant, for- 
mulator of the laws of modern thought, and 
Schleiermacher, whom Haldane has done so 
much to rescue from neglect. A portrait in 
oil of the German Emperor has its place of 
honor above this study mantelpiece. Here the 
British statesman sits hour after hour in the 
undisturbed solitude of the night, surrounded 
by shelves of volumes in the German language. 
There is no. work of any importance in the 
intellectual life of the land he has made his 
second country which Lord Haldane fails to 
study. To him, as to Hugo, Germany con- 
tains everything .and there is no formation 
more colossal. He is intimate with its ruler, 
but he is no less intimate-with its mentality. 
Germany has been described by Lord Hal- 
dane as “organization based on culture.” 
After the battle of Jena, he said in a recent 
speech, Germany was under the heel of Na- 
poleon. “From the point of view of brute 
force, she was crushed. But hers was a power 
greater than that of the sword—the power of 
the spirit.” The world was now to witness 
the wonderful might of thought. It had 
hardly before seen a formative influence so 
powerful brought to bear upon the youth of 
a wation. “The great thinkers and their dis- 
ciples were quick to perceive that if Germany 
could not, as she was, rival France with Na- 
poleon as the leader of the French nation, she 
might yet evolve in course of time a military 
organization to whose perfection no limit 
could be set. But it was not to military or- 
ganization that the German mind turned first 
of all. The leaders saw clearly that education 
was the key to all advance. They set to work 
to prepare for the education of the people. As 
a triumph of the spirit of organization, the 
German scheme of education is unrivalled 
except by that wonderful outcome of scientific 
management, the German army.” Such is the 
lesson of the land of Goethe and of Schiller 
as it is taught to the mind of Lord Haldane. 
There is a distinguished trio in British pub- 
lic life, explains a writer in London Public 
Opinion, who, like the three graces, can not 
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be thought of apart. He who thinks of one 
must remember the rest. The three are Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Haldane and Mr. Asquith. 
Haldane’s principal distinction at present, be- 
sides his post at the head of the war office, is 
the position he holds as the living link bind- 
ing Germany and Britain in human bonds of 
peace. He had other distinctions in his earlier 
years. “He won them much earlier than even 
the most successful usually do, unless they 
happen to have all the accidents of birth, as 
his fellow Scot had, to whom he was long 
first lieutenant. When your eyes rest upon 
Lord Haldane’s soft, comfortable, plump figure 
and plump hands, and behold his comfortable 
poze and general air of suave self-complacency 
as he addresses the court or a public meeting, 
or acts as the superior, yet tactful advizer of 
the British legislators on the subjects which 
they know they do not know very much about, 
you wonder what Haldane has to do with pes- 
simistic philosophy.” Yet one of his earliest 
achievements, when probably he had not quite 
decided whether to be Lord Chancellor or to 
adorn a university as professor there, was 
the translation of a crabbed Schopenhauer into 
English so graceful as to be almost poetry at 
times. 

By natural disposition Lord Haldane is op- 
timistic, none the less. Otherwise, our ‘con- 
temporary opines, he would not have been so 
successful. If he had been pessimistic his 
success would have converted him: In the 


practice of the law, we read, Lord Haldane — 


has won a higher place than even Prime Min- 
ister Asquith has won. On the other hand; 
tho he has had considerable success as a 
politician, more, indeed, than most of the 
greatest lawyers win, he has never won such 
a position in politics as Mr. Asquith enjoys. 
Intellectual subtlety has been the basis of 
Haldane’s triumphs at the bar. In the Chan- 
cery courts, that counts for more than the 
greater qualities of vigor and of strength and 
the more virile and robust qualities which dis- 
tinguish Mr. Asquith. Mr. Asquith’s note to 
our contemporary is the masculine. Lord Hal- 
dane’s equipment has running through the 
warp of it a distinctly feminine woof. Hence 
Haldane’s most ‘important part in politics has 
been played as the diplomatist, the man of 
finesse, the puller of wires, the plausible con- 
cocter of conciliatory proposals and schemes 
for smoothing over wounded susceptibilities. 

There is likewise to this student of the man 
much of the same kind of unctuousness about 
Lord Haldane that showed itself in Machia- 
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PEACE AS SHE INCARNATES HERSELF BETWEEN ENGLAND AND GERMANY 

a sympathy with all things German 
harshness of the international mood. 
Germany that has grown up 
n to Schiller and Goethe. 


Lord Haldane, Minister of War in the Asquith Ministry, reveals so subtle 
that he was sent to Berlin the other day to assuage with his mere presence the 
He is renowned from Bremen to the “Russian frontier for an insight into the new 
since Nietzsche and the battleship became symbols of a modern Teutonism unknow 
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velli, tho in the latter case it was the unction 
of a particular species of piety. In Lord Hal- 
dane it is, we are told, the unction of philo- 
sophical toleration which deals with men and 
human affairs in the sort of beautiful bedside 
manner of the fashionable physician. “He 
does not think so seriously of the invalids’ 
complaints as they do themselves—but there 
are the fees and the man of the world must 
accommodate himself to things as he finds 
them.” Whatever theoretical views Lord Hal- 
dane may hold as to the relative importance 
of human affairs on the scale of the universe, 
he is just as pushing and just as ambitious as 
if he had never studied metaphysics at G6ttin- 
gen. His activities at least have never been 
paralyzed as some men’s have been by dipping 
a little beneath the surface. If he is ever 
Lord Chancellor, there will not have been, 
this writer says, a busier or more restlessly 
intellectual holder of the office since Lord 
Brougham. “We could name half a dozen 
with more intellectual power but hardly any 
fonder of intellectual exertion.” Thinking, as 
such, delights him as golf does common men. 
Lord Haldane likes to talk in parliament, 
our British contemporary notes. He likes to 
talk on the platform. His subjects are always 
or nearly always something above mere party 
politics. He lectures on themes dear to diners 
over their cigars and to the young men of 
literary and philosophical institutes. The 
ladies who work for women’s rights hear him 
gladly. The heavier magazines open their 
pages to him with delight. That is why he 
has filled so many of their columns in the 
intervals between the law courts, the House of 
Commons sessions and his more serious 
studies of German philosophy. In short, Hal- 
dane has lived much in the public eye because, 
our contemporary says, it delights him to do 
so. “He is a clever, versatile, accomplished 
writer, speaker and politician—a very good 
specimen of the man of general culture, who 
is equally at home in the library and in the 
world and who will get the most that can be 
got out of both.” But, on the whole, he has 
made more of the world than of the library. 
But Haldane’s “comfortable presence,” adds 
Mr. H. W. Massingham in the London Out- 
look, reflects not only the amiability of his 
own character but the sham liberalism he has 
shepherded with loving care. Lord Haldane, 
being a philosopher, is inevitably a skeptic. 
That is, he does not believe in liberalism, altho 
obliged to profess it after a fashion. “Phys- 
ically, he might have sat for Browning’s 
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Bishop Blougram, and his smiling face and 
ample figure, habited in the garb of the most 
picturesque of churches, would have adorned 
an eighteenth-century gathering of wits and 
casuists.” Hence, while theology—of a kind 
—might well have claimed him, his place in a 
democratic party is hard to seek. “He has 
varied accomplishments. He is the Amphi- 
tryon of a party which has much to do with 
entertainment. He is a notable lawyer. In 
the lobby of the House of Commons he pur- 
sues, with a keen sense of personal enjoyment, 
an infinitely complicated series of maneuvers 
for the undermining of the Liberal leader- 
ship.” He has striven cleverly altho impo- 
tently for the destruction of Liberal ideas. 
That is because his German sympathies and 
attractions incline him largely to admire 
Prussian models. “Like all members of the 
materialist school in politics, Lord Haldane 
seems to conceive Aristotle’s ‘activity of soul’ 
as akin to the movement of the squirrel in its 
cage.” His true strength is too intellectual 
to be altogether moral. British democracy 
distrusts him. 

By way of answering these critics of his, 
Lord Haldane loses no opportunity of ex- 
plaining himself on the platform. Britain, he 
thinks, lacks ideas, especially in politics. Ger- 
many has many. Since Britain has no great 
ideas of her own, or at any rate very few, 
need she shrink to borrow ideas from those 
who have them to spare—the Germans? He 
loves to contrast the British attitude to science 
with that of the Germans. The British, he 
complains, have always made their fight for 
material prosperity first. When prosperity 
has been attained, Britain strives after ideas. 
This he deems an outcome of the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament. There is too great an 
aversion among Anglo-Saxons to anything 
that is abstract. There is a desire to do as 
much as possible by individual effort, to turn 
to science and to the aid of thought and or- 
ganization for the completion rather than the 
foundation of the social edifice. That leads 
to great waste. It is a bad plan. Individual- 
ism is too much to the fore. National pride is 
too conspicuous. Patriotism is abused. It 
ceases to be a virtue at times. Thus French- 
men alone should not be proud of Laplace 
and Lavoisier. Not Germans alone should 
rejoice in the names of Weber, Helmholtz, 
Gauss and Riemann. Others besides the Eng- 
lish should speak with pride of Newton and of 
Darwin. Lord Haldane teaches, in short, that 
great men nowadays belong to the world. 
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HOW BUSINESS CONDITIONS DETERMINE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 





f RESIDENTIAL elections do not 
determine what business condi- 
tions shall be, but business con- 
ditions determine who shall be 
President. This is the startling 
conclusion reached by Roger W. 

Babson, statistician and economist, in an in- 
terview on the effect of Presidential campaigns 
on business. “In talking on the effect of 
Presidential elections with influential men in 
various parts of the country,” Mr. Babson re- 
marks in the New York Times, “I find that 
not only do their opinions differ but they 
differ most vehemently. ...A large steel 
manufacturer becomes very much excited in 
attempting to demonstrate that Presidential 
elections do not affect business adversely, and 
in many cases help business, while a big New 
York importer takes just the opposite view.” 
Both sides marshal facts and figures in an 
impozing array. The stock market and rail- 
road earnings in Presidential years each lead 
to a different conclusion. Mr. Babson, bal- 
ancing his facts, disagrees with both conclu- 
sions. 

The stock market in itself, Mr. Babson teils 
us, is a poor barometer of business. Yet it 
is significant if determining whether the im- 
portant feature of a Presidential year is the 
election or the nominations. “In _ other 
words,” he goes on to say, “I believe in using 
the stock market as one of many barometers, 
such as railroad earnings, foreign trade, in- 
terest rates, immigration and crop conditions.” 





“In the year 1872, at the time of the reelec- 
tion of Grant, we find that the stock market 
reached its first low point of the year in June, 
followed by the lowest point of the year in the 
early part of October. Moreover, the highest 
point of the entire year 1872 was in the latter 
part of October, followed by another dip at 
election time, altho this latter dip was not as 
low as that early in October. In the year of 
the election of Hayes, 1876, we find that the high 
points of the year were on or before the nomi- 
nations in June, with a continued decline until 
the election in November. 





“Considering 1880, the year of the election of 
Garfield, we find that the low point of the mar- 
ket came at the time of the nominations, and 
the market almost steadily advanced up to the 
day of the election, after which day it shot up 
over 10 points in some stocks, with a total in- 
crease of about 20 points from ‘the first of June 
to the middle of November. 

“A similar experience occurred in 1884, when 
the market dropped about 20 points just after 
the nominations, when it reached a low point 
for the year and went up again almost 15 points 
in the three weeks following the nominations. 
After this most violent increase in prices the 
market naturally sagged off until election time, 
after which it advanced. 

“Moreover, at the election of Harrison in 1888 
we find a somewhat similar experience. Here 
again the market reached its low point at the 
time of the nominations in June, advanced to 
a high in August, and then reacted at election 
time, followed by a violent upward movement 
directly after election. It therefore will be seen 
that in 1880, 1884 and 1888, the low point for 
the years was at the time of the nominations, 
altho there was a dip in the market at the time 
of the elections. 

“With the election of Cleveland in 1892 there 
was a slight dip in the market at the time of 
the nominations; yet the low point came in Sep- 
tember with another slight dip in November, 
after which there again was a slight upward 
movement. The year 1892 was to my mind an 
exceedingly interesting time, for, altho it was 
followed by the year of the panic of ’93, yet 
the low point of 1892 taken by itself came neither 
at the time of the nominations nor at the time 
of the election, but rather the market was prac- 
tically at a level the entire year 1892.” 


The last-named fact may be an illustration 
that all signs fail in dry weather. To Mr. 
Babson it is merely proof that there is no 
movement governing the stock market from 
month to month. Long swings can be antici- 
pated by the study of fundamental conditions, 
but to specify in advance the season of the 
year affected is purely guesswork. In 1896, 
when McKinley was elected, the high point 
for the year came in February or June, and 
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Copyrigut 1913 by Roger W Babion, 
HOW STOCKS BEHAVED FROM 1876 TO 1896 


This chart, prepared by Roger W. Babson, illustrates 
the curious depressions which usually occur in the stock 
market before the next occupant of the White House is 
known. 


the low point of the year came in August. 
An upward movement came again in Octo- 
ber with a slight decline after the time of 
the election. Of course, as Mr. Babson ex- 
plains, there was a reason for this, namely, 
that against McKinley Bryan was nominated. 
The issues before the country were clean-cut 
and diametrically opposed to each other. Mc- 
Kinley declared for the gold standard and 
Bryan did not. Consequently there was great 
uncertainty from the time of the nominations 
in June up to the time of the election. To 
quote further: 


“In 1900, however, opposite conditions existed, 
and consequently we again returned to the for- 
mer conditions where a low point of the market 
was reached at the time of the nominations, 
after which the market slightly advanced with 
a reaction in September up to a high point in 
the latter part of December. As suggested, in 
1900, altho McKinley and Bryan were again can- 
didates against each other, yet the election of 
McKinley was then a more or less foregone 
conclusion, and, even if not, the platforms of 
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the two parties were not so totally different as 
was the case four years previous. 

“This state of affairs was even more pro- 
nounced in 1904 at the election of Roosevelt 
than at the election of McKinley. Here a low 
point again was reached in June, when it was 
seen that the Republicans had nominated a very 
strong candidate, while the Democrats, on an 
uncertain platform, had nominated a man of 
whom very little had been heard. Consequently, 
owing to the two facts that McKinley’s election 
was conceded and that there was very little dif- 
ference between the two platforms, the market 
steadily advanced from the day of the nomina- 
tions up to the time of the elections, amounting 
in all to more than twenty points. 

“Again, in 1908, a similar movement was wit- 
nessed when President Taft was nominated 
against a Democrat of whom the country had 
heard little. This caused Taft’s election to be 
more or less of a conceded fact, and, moreover, 
there was very little difference between the two 
platforms, so that even if a Democrat had been 
elected there would have been nothing special 
to fear. Consequently the market steadily ad- 
vanced from a time before the nominations up 
to the time of the election in November, and 
thereafter into the following year.” 


A study of the charts illustrating the move- 
ments of the stock market in the last nine 
Presidential years reveals two low points, one 
at the time of the nominations, the other a 
couple of months before the election. The 
chart also shows that the low point does not 
come at the time of the election, if we con- 
sider the nine Presidential years. A combined 
line of the nine preceding lines (see chart 
marked Average) places the lowest in June 
with a gradual upward movement to a high in 
August, followed with another low late in 
September, which in turn is succeeded by an 
upward movement with a very slight dip later, 
reaching the final high of the year in the 
middle of November after the election. “On 
the other hand,’ Mr. Babson declares, “it must 
be clearly seen from the charts that it cannot 
be counted upon with certainty that the low 
point will come at the time of the nominations, 
as in three or four instances very low points 
(practically the lowest points for the year) 
were reached in November, and in the year 
1896 the very highest point was reached at 
the time of the nominations in June, after 
which the market fell about 20 points.” 

There is no fixed rule as to what month of 
a Presidential year the market is at its lowest 
point.. “Everything,” Mr. Babson goes on to 
say, “depends upon who are the nominees. If 
two ‘safe’ men are nominated, or if the plat- 
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BUSINESS 





forms of the two parties are practically the 
same, or if the election of a ‘safe’ man is a 
conceded fact, then the low point is reached 
at the time of the nominations. On the other 
hand, if there is a radical difference in the 
plaiforms and both men are well known and 
strong representatives of these totally differ- 
ent platforms, then the market usually de- 
clines after the nominations, and the low point 
is reached later in the year—usually at about 
election time.” 

ln the last analysis, the distinguished econ- 
omist concludes, the conditions of business 
decide the election: 


“If these subjects relating to fundamental 
business conditions indicate that we are entering 
a period of depression, then we will enter a 
period of depression irrespective of who is 
elected, altho a man will probably be elected in 
such a case who will make the depression worse 
rather than better. On the other hand, if these 
fundamental subjects show that we are entering 
a period of prosperity, then we will have a period 
of prosperity irrespective of who is elected 
President, and, as the people under such con- 
ditions will probably not want a change, a man 
will be elected on a platform which will make 
this period of prosperity even greater. 

“Therefore the result of my study is that the 
nominees themselves will have very little to do 
with the coming election, as the election will not 
determine conditions; but rather conditions will 
determine the election. Consequently the effect 
of Presidential elections on business depends 
wholly upon whether the country is entering a 
period of prosperity or a period of depression, 
which in turn is dependent not on Presidential 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF TEN LEADING 
DURING PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 


Here Mr. Babson carries on his investigations of the 
fluctuations of the stock market up to 1908 and takes the 
average for the last 32 years. 
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elections, but rather upon fundamental business 
conditions.” 





AN AGRICULTURAL KINDERGARTEN 


€ Y APPLYING Froebel’s methods 
to farming, the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee of Chicago 
hopes to increase the money 
annually circulating in each 
corn-growing county by half a 
million dollars. There are, we are told by 
Mr. Bert Ball, Secretary of the Committee, 
one hundred thousand acres of corn in the 
average county. By a process of seed selec- 
tion which the Committee proposes to teach 
to the farmer’s children, we can add at least 
ten bushels per acre to the average yield. 
“Ten bushels more on each acre,” he explains 
in one of his circulars to the farmer, “will 
mean that you have a million bushels which 
you never had before.” This, at the moderate 





price of 50 cents per bushel, foots up to $500,- 
000. The headquarters of the Committee are 
in Room L, Board of Trade, Chicago. The 
Government, the State Schools of Agriculture, 
the railroads, the grain exchanges, the super- 
intendents of schools, bankers, commercial 
clubs and other important bodies, cooperate 
with the Committee in its unique educational 
work. 

Government and State extension workers, 
we are told, admit that lectures and printed 
bulletins, while useful, do not reach the man 
who needs them most. The only way that the 
cost of living may be reduced without dimin- 
ishing the farmer’s income, is to obtain a 
larger yield out of the same acreage, with 
more brains and less sweat. The methods out- 
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lined by the committee appeal to instincts 
fundamentally human. Men, Mr. Ball re- 
marks, are but boys of larger growth, and 
the Froebel method of teaching the mind 
through natural inclinations applies to men 
as well as to boys. “We,” he goes on to say, 
“have devized many plans to induce both men 
and boys to accomplish the desired result by 
putting them into competition with each other. 
... It is the gaming instinct made practical. 
Every man is interested if he thinks he can do 
something better than his fellow. There are 
several plans to induce each man to see him- 
self as others see him, to learn his true place 
in the farm equation. One of these methods 





THESE EARS THRIVE LUSTILY 
This picture, like the others, supplied to us by courtesy 
of Mr, Bert Ball, illustrates the tests made in the Agri- 


cultural Kindergarten of the Crop Improvement Com- 
mittee. 





is to give each man a number according to his 
ability to raise corn, based upon his own 
signed statement. The idea is, of course, to 
prevent those below the average from placing 
all the blame upon Providence.” 

The committee not only provides competi- 
tion but instruction and information. To 
reach the former, the committee appeals to his 
children. The boys and girls are taught in 
an agricultural kindergarten how to test seed 
corn for germination. There are several 
methods, one of which, the “Rag Baby” 
method, is said to be so simple that any child 
can master its mysteries in ten minutes. 


“Let us suppoze that this process has been 
taught and that every child knows how to do it. 
Let us take one school district for example. We 
have twenty or twenty-five children under fifteen 
years of age. Each pupil is requested to go to 
his father or uncle or grandfather or to some 
neighbor who has no children. In this manner 
each farmer within the school district is re- 
quested to select twelve ears of seed corn ac- 
cording to his best judgment. The pupil num- 
bers these ears from I to 12 and takes them to 
school. 

“Five to ten grains are taken from each ear 
and placed in a correspondingly numbered square 
in a damp cloth and rolled up carefully, each 
roll being protected by a damp gunny sack to 
keep it from drying out. It is important that the 
test be kept thoroly moist, but not so wet that the 
seed will be smothered. The rolls are then placed 
altogether in one receptacle, either a bucket or 
a box of sawdust, or an old incubator which 
should be readily available, taking care that the 
corn may not be chilled, but kept at a tempera- 
ture of about 70 degrees for five or six days. 

“The teacher’s table is then cleared off. The 
first boy unrolls his ‘Rag Baby.’ The score is 
kept for each on a ‘simple piece of notepaper 
with the name of the boy and the man on top, 
numbered from one to twelve down the side 
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and three columns set opposite the numbers, 
marked ‘good,’ ‘weak’ and ‘dead.’ Let the chil- 
dren act as a jury to see that everyone gets 
fair play. It will be found that some ears will 
be wholly dead, others too weak to plant. 

“After the result is determined, each pupil is 
to take his score-card and his ‘Rag Baby’ home 
to his man-partner and show him the result. No 
man can select seed corn for germination by 
looking at it. The pupil is then to ask his partner 
to substitute good ears for bad, and after doing 
a little private testing of his own, he is ready 
for the final testing to take place during March, 
seme as before, except that on the sixth night 
a meeting is held at the school-house and all of 
the men partners are invited to be present when 
the tests are scored. 

“What is the result? We have succeeded in 
putting each farmer into competition with his 
neighbor as to his ability in selecting seed corn, 
and the name and score of the winning team is 
placed upon the blackboard, followed by the sec- 
ond team, the third team, and so on down to the 
end. 

“By this time we have arouzed a widespread 
interest in the condition of local seed corn, and 
| hope to see the time when the children will 


test every seed that is planted—not only corn, 
but wheat and oats as well, and it is made an 
annual event.” 


One ear of corn, Mr. Ball goes on to ex- 
plain, has about 800 grains, each of which 
should produce a stalk beating one ear This 
would mean 800 ears, or about eight bushels, 
which at 50c. a bushel would sell for $4.00. 
Not counting the labor of caring for the crop, 
that is what each ear of seed corn is worth 
It requires just as much labor to plant a poor 
ear of corn as it does to plant a good ear, 
and the poor ear does not give anything in 
return for the time and work. 

The Committee intends to establish an agri- 
cultural kindergarten under expert supervision 
in each county. The function of the expert 
is to advize all those who may need his assist- 
ance, to analyze local conditions. The presence 
of an expert on the ground is necessary to 
insure the permanence of the work. Different 
counties in various States are solving the fi- 
nancial side of the problem in accordance with 
local conditions. 





AFTER SIX DAYS 


Tests like these, we are told, will add millions of dollars annually to the wealth of our country. 
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GUARDING THE PANAMA PLUM TREE 


SNE hundred years ago Goethe, 
with greater insight than that 
of many Americans to-day, 
speculated on the vast possibil- 
ities of the Panama Canal. 
Already our work on the Isth- 
mus,is changing the face of the world. Henry 
M. Flagler, the millionaire dreamer and rail- 
road magnate, completed his gigantic effort 
when the first trains of the Florida East Coast 
Railway rolled into Key West over a railroad 
spanning a long stretch of the waters of the 
Atlantic. When Congress passed the Panama 
Canal Bill, Mr. Flagler realized the potential- 
ities of a direct line into Key West as the 
logical transportation route to and from the 
Canal. Tho almost eighty years of age, he 
set about to overcome obstacles that to others 
seemed unsurmountable. The first real work, 
as the Boston Transcript reminds us, was be- 
gun in April, 1903. 





“In the fall of 1904, during the survey of the 
line, the first tropical twister was encountered. 
A great deal of damage was done and the work 
in a measure retarded. The line from Home- 
stead south to Jew Fish Creek, where the first 
heavy work is encountered and a 100-foot steel 
draw is put in, borders on the Everglades. 
Below this point the railroad leaves the main- 
land and, with its first concrete bridge, across 
Cards Sound at the south end of Biscayne Bay, 
crosses to Key Largo, the first Key touched by 
the seagoing railway. From here the line is 
over a succession of keys, between which in many 
cases where the water is shallow, the roadbed 
has been built by dredges and traveling exca- 
vators, digging the material from alongside, fill- 
ing in and constructing the embankments ahead 
of them. Work of the same character has been 
used in crossing the smaller swampy islands. 
This type of work has been done in various 
places along the extension, and often necessi- 
tated the blasting of coral rock under water, and 
this was used to build the embankments.” 


Mr. Flagler intends to operate a line of 
ferries that will accommodate entire trains 
from between Key West and Havana. The 
trains that run into Key West over the Over 
Sea Railway of the Florida East Coast marks, 
so our Boston contemporary avers, an epoch 
in the history of Florida, and completes a 
monument that will be ranked among the 
wonders of the world. 

The Panama Canal itself, which will be 
thrown open to traffic in less than two years, 
is a marvel no less prodigious. Everywhere 


throughout the world there is activity, secret 
in some instances, to prepare for the reapin: 
of the plums from the Panama Plum Tree. 
The question of how to guard American inter- 
ests and to preserve the fattest plums for our- 
selves is perhaps the gravest issue of inter- 
national bearing that confronts us at presen: 
John Wallace, former engineer in chief of the 
Panama Canal, quotes an Englishman of high 
rank in the British admiralty who said to him: 
“Wallace, civilization is to be congratulate: 
that the United States is constructing the 
Panama Canal for the benefit of British com- 
merce.” The people of the Pacific Coast, M: 
Wallace adds (in the New York Times), are 
alive, of course, to the great prosperity which 
will naturally come to them through the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, but they will 
never have the full benefit of the situation 
until our nation wipes from its books the 
obsolete laws and restrictions the enforcement 
of which has wiped our commerce from the 
high seas. 


“The United States so far has done practically 
nothing toward preparing the fundamental con- 
ditions to enable us as a nation to obtain any 
material commercial benefit from the vast sum 
which we have been putting into this enterprize 
and has given but little consideration to the 
immediate and important work necessary to pro- 
cure those benefits. 

“It is folly to talk of discriminating in favor 
of American shipping by special rates or rebates 
granted to American bottoms. In the first place, 
this situation was foreseen by Great Britain when 
the Hay-Paunceforte Treaty was concluded and 
this point was well guarded in the interest of 
3ritish commerce. 

“While to break it will be consistent with our 
action in trampling upon all the international 
equities, as illustrated by our establishment of 
the Panama Republic, such a course would not 
be tolerated by the foreign powers unless sup- 
ported by stronger physical arguments other than 
those we now possess.” 


No such fears or scruples seem to agitate 
Mr. Lewis Nixon, the American ‘shipbuilder. 
We have the right, he claims, in the Editorial 
Review, in regulating canal rates to prefer 
our own vessels. Mr. Nixon’s dream goes 
beyond this. The statesmanship which in- 
spired the Monroe Doctrine gave expression 
to the idea that there was a fraternal bond 
uniting the American States by which closer 
union and cooperation are possible. In fur- 
therance of this, Mr. Nixon would throw the 
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Canal open to all American flags, under con- 
ditions similar to those for our own flag now 
flying on any ship or in the future flying on 
ships of domestic build, meaning by this ves- 
sels built on any land of any Republic of the 
\Vestern Hemisphere. 


“It would be advizable, while free from the 
thraldom of existing commercial conventions, to 
reciprocally extend our coasting trade laws by 
treaties to all North, Central, and South America, 
with the same restriction as to building and flag 
as for the privilege of navigating the canal. 

“This would at once put a premium upon 
\merican register and would insure the vessels 
in the inter-American trade being under the 
flags of the American republics, and thus making 
direct practical legislation by the government 
interested.” 


The attitude of Mr. Nixon and of the inter- 
ests he represents is summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions: 


“t, The canal is an American highway under 
the sovereign control of the United States of 
America. 

“2, The costs of operation should be borne 
mainly by such ships of other nations as find it 
to their advantage to use the canal; as they will 
not use it unless it is to their advantage. 

“3. Foreign vessels to pay one dollar per gross 
ton register as toll, if of foreign build; foreign 
vessels built in the United States to pay thirty 
cents per ton, United States vessels in the foreign 
trade to pay twenty cents per ton, United States 
vessels in the coasting trade to pay ten cents per 
ton. No charge to be made for United States 
men-of-war; men-of-war of other nations to be 
charged as merchant vessels; ships in ballast to 
pay half rates. 

“4. To facilitate the intimate cooperation of 
the American republics, the coasting trade laws 
of the United States should be mutually extended 
by treaty to all of the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, to be confined to such vessels as 
now fly their respective flags and in future shall 
be built in the Western Hemisphere, all such 
vessels to enjoy the fullest reciprocal liberty of 
commerce and use of the canal at ten cents per 
ton rate. 

“s. As adjustments are made from time to 
time, the ratios given above to be preserved. 

“6. It will be necessary on account of the 
‘favored nations’ clauses to terminate the various 
commercial conventions if we conclude to bring 
about reciprocal liberty of coasting trade among 
the American republics. And in drawing new 
conventions we should preserve the right to ex- 
tend our coasting laws to countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, giving special rates to all such 
vessels, 

“7. If we wish only to prefer our own ships 


in the use of the canal, there is nothing in exist- 
ing treaties to prevent it except an unfair inter- 
pretation of the Hay-Paunceforte treaty; and if 
this be cited against us, steps should be taken 
for its prompt abrogation. 

“8. There is nothing in any treaty to prevent 
a preference of our own vessels in the coasting 
trade.” 


“Must the United States,” Mr. Nixon fer- 
vently concludes, “hesitate to reform a ruinous 
policy in deference to foreign sentiment? The 
only appeals against asserting our rights on 
the oceans are appeals to cowardice and the 
only arguments are foreign arguments.” His 
extreme point of view is not shared by the 
majority of writers on the subject, but it is 
generally felt that the incalculable changes 
which the Panama Canal will bring about in 
the complexion of things compels radical 
modifications of many of our obsolete laws. 
If Panama is properly handled, remarks Agnes 
C. Laut in the Saturday Evening Post, it may 
mean the diversion back to America of more 
annual wealth than the conquerors of Mexico 
and Peru ever carried back to Spain. The 
general public in the East isn’t awake yet to 
all what it means; but, asserts Miss Laut, the 
“call” is on the wire that is going to waken 
the public up to one of the biggest booms, 
biggest world developments, biggest diversions 
of wealth and opportunity that have occurred 
in America in a hundred years! “Under all 
the noisy indifference on the part of the gen- 
eral public toward Panama, let’s see what is 
doing; and don’t fly off the handle if the 
opinions of the biggest men contradict each 
other, and if a higgledy-piggledy of obsolete 
navigation laws, dating back to 1789 and 1812 
and 1840 and 1871, also contradict one another 
and can only be observed in the breaking.” 


“What is doing under the apparent indifference 
to Panama? ‘There is a world-wide boom in 
steamship traffic,’ declares a foremosi authority 
on traffic matters of the Atlantic Coast. ‘A re- 
markable revival has occurred in the ocean- 
carrying trade. Boats are wanted for the West 
Indies, for South America, for long-voyage busi- 
ness. Inquiry for cargo room in New York is 
met by the answer there is no space in any port 
vacant and rates have doubled.’ This boom may 
not be entirely in anticipation of Panama; but, 
with the prize of Panama traffic in the very 
near future stimulating plans and rates, the boom 
is one of the factors making for big develop- 
ment when Panama does open. This, of course, 
affects only the nations that have the ships; and 
of the sixty-four hundred steamers docking in 
New York in 1910 only seven hundred were 
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American. Of the remaining hundreds marked 
‘foreign, some are not so foreign as they seem; 
for they are financed by American capital, tho 
they fly a foreign flag, owing to our impossible 
navigation laws. The point to remember is that 
the world is entering on an era of revived ocean 
traffic. The United States’ share of this will be 
just in proportion to the number of her ships en- 
gaged in it. 

“Within the past few months New York has 
witnessed harbor dredging to the extent of five 
million dollars, and pier enlargements to the 
total plan of twenty-four millions to take care 
of the extended traffic that has sprung up. 

“Grain rates from New York to Buffalo have 
been reduced a cent a bushel. Why? Because 
Montreal has been shipping three times as much 
grain as New York.- And Western shippers are 
preparing to send grain via Panama. To appre- 
ciate what a saving Panama will effect in grain 
rates, one has only to compare rail rates, Chicago 
to New York—ten cents a bushel—versus New 
York to Liverpool—three cents a bushel; or one- 
third as much for three times the distance by 
water as by rail. 

“A few weeks ago the Belgian ensign was 
hauled down from two of the big liners and the 
Star-Spangled Banner run up in its place. How 
can this be done if the navigation laws forbid 
the registry under the American flag of foreign 
vessels? These two vessels happen to have been 
built, in the first place, in America. Now that 
Panama is near completion and an enormous 
coast-to-coast trade anticipated, these two vessels 
are going into commission as American merchant 
marine; for the same navigation laws which for- 
bid the registry of foreign-built vessels under 
the American flag also forbid traffic of a foreign 
vessel from port to port in the United States. 

“Simultaneous with this change in the Red Star 
liners, the United Fruit Company, which has a 
fleet of thirty vessels from New York, Boston, 


Baltimore, Philadelphia and New Orleans to Cen- 
tral America, and which is owned by American 
capital but compelled to fly a foreign flag owing 
to the United States navigation laws, asked per 
mission to place seventeen of its largest vessels 
under American registry. The vessels could be 
built cheaper under foreign registry. As thes 
vessels were foreign-buiit, they have been, up t. 
the present time, refused registry under th: 
American flag... . 

“The Board of Trade and Transportation o{ 
New York has put itself on record out and out 
in favor of free tolls for American ships. 

“The Hansa Line, of Bremen—the third largest 
German steamship company—with a fleet of more 
than sixty steamers, is now putting on Panama 
ships. 

“It looks as if the East were alive to Panama’s 
possibilities, all right—doesn’t it?—and unani 
mous at least on the fact that there is a prize 
worth trying for? Curiously enough—but it is 
not surprizing—tho the American shippers, the 
American transportation men, talk freely of Pa 
nama, the foreign steamship men are as mum as 
oysters! I had a curious experience of this in 
a European line of big freighters. <A _ friend, 
who is one of the leading agents, had happened 
to tell me of the two big freighters they were 
having constructed in anticipation of the Pana- 
ma trade. . 

“‘Freighters for Panama traffic!’ exclaimed 
their general manager, not knowing I had alread) 
seen photographs of the architect’s prints. ‘Not 
a ton! We have no plans whatever as to Pan- 
ama.’ Yet this line already has an agent on the 
field in every city on the Pacific Coast. The 
reason for this reticence is too plain for com- 
ment. Leave affairs exactly as they are, let 
American navigation laws stand just as they exist, 
and, tolls or no tolls at Panama, the foreign car- 
riers will continue to handle ninety-one per cent. 
of American commerce.” 





APPLYING PSYCHOLOGY TO BUSINESS 


— SYCHOLOGY, once an elusive 
sprite confined to the laboratory 
of the philosopher, has graduat- 
ed into a humble handmaid of 
the business man and the law- 
yer. The guilt or innocence of 
accused persons is often to-day detected by 
subtle psychological tests. Latterly business 
men endowed with the larger imaginative per- 
ceptions avail themselves of psychological 
methods in systematizing their own activities 
and gauging the faculties of their employees. 
The: modern business man, as Professor Wal- 
ter Dill Scott, of Northwestern University, 





declares in a recent book,* is the heir of the 
old magicians. Everything he touches seems 
to increase ten or a hundredfold in value and 
usefulness. All the old methods, old tools, 
old instruments, have been discarded. The 
only factor which has withstood this wizard 
is man himself. Reasons for this dispropor- 
tion are not lacking, for the study of the 
physical antedates the study of the mental al- 
ways. Men who know how to get maximum 
results out of machines are common; the 
power to get the maximum of work out of 


* INcREASING Human Erriciency 1n Business. By 
Walter Dill Scott. The Macmillan Company. 
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APPLYING PSYCHOLOGY 


FACULTY. SUB-FACULTY. LOW POWER HIGH POWER 
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By Courtesy of Business 


DIAGRAM OF A RAILROAD EXECUTIVE 


Balance is the key-note of this chart which verges 
toward the line of high power at the points of industry 
and aggressiveness. This executive is a hustler accus- 
tomed to gaining results. 


subordinates or out of yourself is a much rarer 
possession. Here the function of psychology 
begins. 

In a thousand instances unrecognized use 
has been made of the principles of psychology 
by business men. The next step logically is 
the conscious application of the science of 
psychology to business. Human efficiency is 
a variable quantity which increases or de- 
creases according to law. By the application 
of known physical laws the telephone and the 
telegraph have supplanted the messenger boy. 
By the laws of psychology applied to business, 
our author contends, equally astounding im- 
provements are being and will be secured. 
Actual instances prove that great increase of 
work and results can be secured by outside 
stimulus and conscious effort. The work 
accomplished by such men as Gladstone and 
Roosevelt is incomprehensible to most of us 
who have never undertaken more than puny 
tasks. These men, the Professor asserts, re- 
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tain their strength and in no way seem to be 
undermining their health by the accomplish- 
ment of Herculean labors. Their periods of 
relaxation seem to be no more than the hours 
and days of rest required by those of us who 
accomplish infinitely less. The steel blade that 
is used seems to last as long as the one that 
is allowed to remain idle. The wearing out 
in the one case seems to be no more destruc- 
tive than the rusting out in the others. We 
have a choice between wearing out and rust- 
ing out. Most of us have chosen the rusting 
process. 

Many persons confuse overwork with what 
is really underwork accompanied with worry 
or unhygienic and wasteful habits. “I have 
seen more than one machine shop,” the writer 
goes on to say, “where production could have 
been materially raised by the simple expedient 
of weeding out the workingmen who were 
satisfied with a mere living wage earned by 
piece work, thereby setting a dilatory example 
to the rest, and replacing them with fresh men 
ambitious to earn all they could, who would 
have been imitated by the others.” The ar- 
rangement of competitions well organized is 
another powerful means of obtaining from 
employees what Professor James has called 
“the second wind of the mind.” One success- 
ful firm utilized the following devices to make 
contests effective 


“During the contest the house organ appeared 
often and was devoted almost exclusively to the 
contest. In it the record of each salesman was 
printed, his quota, his sales to date, and other 
pertinent information. The sheet was edited 
by a ‘sporting editor,” and great tact and skill 
were displayed in giving the contest the atmos- 
phere of an actual race or game. In addition 
the sales manager, the district manager and the 
house executives wrote letters and telegrams of 
encouragement, and even made trips to the 
agencies that got under way too slowly. 

“The unique feature of the contest was the 
manner in which the ‘sporting editor’ gave 
actuality to the contests by pictorial representa- 
tions. One competition took the form of a shoot- 
ing match. The house organ contained an enor- 
mous target with two rings and a bull’s eye. 
When a salesman qualified with orders for $625, 
he was credited with a shot inside the outer ring 
and his name was printed there. With $1,250 in 
sales, he moved into the inner ring, and when his 
orders amounted to $2,500, he was credited with 
a bull’s eye and his name blazoned in the center 
space. 


The owner of one of the largest and most 
complex businesses in America, Professor 
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Scott goes on to say in elaboration of his 
theme, handles his day’s work on a schedule 
as exact as a railway time-table. Every de- 
partment of his business has its hour or quar- 
ter hour in the daily program, when its prob- 
lems are considered and settled on the tick of 
the clock. This schedule is flexible, yet each 
item keeps its place and comes invariably un- 
der the executive’s eye. He is not only pro- 
tected from outside interruptions, but is also 
guarded against intrusion of the vital elements 
of his business—both men and matters—except 
at the moments most advantageous for deal- 
ing with them. Except in emergencies, there 
is no departure from this psychological rule: 
“One thing at a time—the big thing—at the 
right time.” The task in hand is never per- 
mitted to cheat the next in line. The modern 
business man, Professor Scott insists, is ex- 
hausted no more by his actual achievements 
than by the things which he is compelled to 
resist doing. 

The same psychological rules that determine 
the activities of the executive may be used in 
the selection of employees. Every successful 
employer, remarks Prof. Holmes W. Merton 
in Business, has in his mind something of a 
criterion of the mental topography, the mental 
hills, so to speak, which his employees need or 
possess. He will say that he knows the kind 
of man he needs, but cannot find him. That, 
we are told, is seldom true. The fact gen- 
erally is that he knows the results he wants. 
If he knew the kind of man he wanted the 
chances are he could much more readily find 
him. 


“IT have frequently had occasion to have suc- 
cessful managers write out the kinds of abilities 
they desired in a candidate for high-class busi- 
ness situations, and the indefiniteness and mea- 
gerness of their statements are astonishing. 
Occasionally some more or less specific require- 
ments, such as honesty, sagacity, persistence, 
foresight and energy are named. Other mental 
abilities seem to be implied as a matter of course 
—familiarity with the trade or business, and 
general deportment.... 

“Tt seems, when we reason over the matter, in 
fact when we observe successful men, that the 
first thing to be done is to find a practical crite- 
rion by which to gauge our man when we find 
him. We must find a head-beam, as it were, that 
he must touch at such and such places, if he is 
to have the qualities that succeed. This ‘head- 
beam’ or brain line, this line of required abilities, 
will vary much with the various vocations, but it 
will have characteristics alike in those vocations 
that are much alike. 
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Location. 
Unity. 


SUB-FACULTY LOW POWER 


HIGH POWER 


Pt Color 


‘Number Geometry. 


Measuring. 


Vision. 
Mental Focus. 
Observation. 


Attention. 


- Facts. 
Time. 
System. 


Words. 
Sounds. 
Music 


Memory. 


LETTERS. 


Language. 


Intuition. 
Ingpira- { Foresi 
Spirituality. 
Analysis. 


Reason. Synthesis 
Judgment 


eapaticn, 


SCIENCE. 


Construc- 


tion. 


Kindness. 
Hospitality. 


a. 
Reform. 
— 


Imitation. 
Can 


CULTURE. 


Commun- 
. dor. 
— Mirth. 


By Courtesy of Business 
DIAGRAM OF AN IDEAL SILK SALESMAN 


The powers of will as shown in this chart are devel- 
oped in close accord with the abilities that should be 
possessed by a man in the same position. 








““There are two men,’ said a business man- 
‘they are brothers; they look alike and act 
much alike, but one of them can do without much 
effort what the other cannot do, however much 
he tries. How do you account for that fact?’ 
Skilled observation readily showed that, tho 
brothers, one was much more finely organized 
than the other, the fiber was better, the whole 
vital tone of one was higher than the other—it 
was as 50 to 100—the line of required abilities 
ranged higher, and he succeeded when the other 
did not.” 


Professor Merton’s mental charts demon- 
strate that a man often may have abilities 
that he does not need in his vocation. Such 
abilities often mislead the man who investi- 
gates a candidate’s probable fitness. The line 
of values of required mental and moral qual- 
ities can, however, be easily worked out. If, 
the Professor goes on to say, the mental chart 
is properly determined, the right man can be 
much more certainly chosen than by refer- 
ences to past experience or intuition. 
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epidermal cells (or certain of 
them) of plants are really con- 
vex lenses filled with clear sap, 
which, after the manner of 
lenses, bring the light rays to a 
focus somewhere within the cells, our ideas 
of vegetable existence might be revolution- 
ized. Now the claim is advanced that this 
discovery has actually been made. It is true, 
as Dr. G. Clarke Nuttall observes in the Lon- 
don Contemporary, that many scientists have 
hitherto ridiculed the notion that plants have 
eyes. It has always been known that plants, 
because they have life, are responsive to the 
sunlight, but the suggestion of eyes implies 
more than that. Indeed, the proposition now 
put forward upon the authority of the re- 
nowned botanist Doctor Haberlandt, of the 
University of Graz, is that many plants have 
as much right to be said to see as have many 
of the lower animals. Most surprising of all 
is the statement that plants possess actual or- 
gans of sight which are closely comparable 
with those of these same animals. The cen- 
tral point of Doctor Haberlandt’s discovery, 
as stated with authority by Doctor Nuttall, is 
that the epidermal cells contain lenses. This 
point has never before been appreciated, and 
it is asserted by the British botanist to be a 
striking one. We are able to grasp its signifi- 
cance better. if we think of a forest tree stand- 
ing in the full blaze of summer sunshine, all 
the multitude of its leaves arranged in pat- 
tern and mosaic to catch the sun’s rays, and 
consider that the myriads of its epidermal 
cells are each a tiny lens focussing within 
itself a spot of brilliant light. 


“And these little lenses are not only capable of 
bringing the sunrays to a focus, but we now dis- 
cover they can also form proper and definite 
images. Of course, this is not to say that a 
plant is conscious of these images any more than 
that it is conscious of sensations—that it can 
correlate them in a brain—that is a very dif- 
ferent thing; nevertheless the images are there, 
just as they are in insects’ eyes, even tho the in- 
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sect can not be said to recognize them consciously. 
Indeed, conscious recognition of an image is not 
demanded in any exact definition of sight in an 
insect. Dr. Haberlandt, in order to show that 
these cell structures can act as perfect lenses and 
form such images, tried the experiment of using 
them in photography. In this he was fairly suc- 
cessful and took several photographs by their 
means, one of his best being of a microscopic 
stand. It was not, however, very distinct, but 
experiments on the same lines have been re- 
peated. in England lately by Mr. Harold Wager 
with some striking results. People, houses, 
bright-hued flowers, and otHer objects have been 
photographed after the following method: A 
very thin slice of the epidermis of some chosen 
plant was sliced off and placed under a micro- 
scope, the slice being, of course, a tissue com- 
posed of a number of rounded cells, each of 
which, it was claimed, was a lens. The ob- 
ject it was desired to photograph was then noted, 
and by means of a plain mirror was reflected on 
to the tissue, with the result that in every cell 
the contention was proved and an image pro- 
duced which could be plainly seen under the 
microscope. Naturally the images were of vary- 
ing degrees of definiteness according to the ex- 
tent to which the cells, owing to their different 
positions, were more or less in exact forms, A 
camera was then substituted for the eyepiece 
of the microscope and a photograph taken. This 
photograph showed a large number of rounded 
areas—-the cells—in each of which is seen the 
person, house or other object that was focussed. 
A photograph of a lady taken under these condi- 
tions was quite good. Naturally, however, each 
reproduction was an extreme ‘midget.’ At any 
rate it could claim for itself absolute novelty 
in the method of its creation.” 


Since the epidermis of many plants proves 
to be compozed of cells which act as perfect 
lenses with regard to light, these may be 
roughly compared to the eyes of certain in- 
sects. The eyes of certain insects are com- 
pozed of a great number of minute areas or 
facets, each of which is a lens. Thus we 
know that the house fly has a trifle over four 
thousand of these facets to make up its eye. 
The butterfly far exceeds even this with its 
enormous number of seventeen thousand. 
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Since each facet in an insect corresponds to a 
cell in a plant, a multiple image is the result 
in both cases. Now we freely acknowledge the 
power of vision in a house fly. Why do we 
deny it in a plant? 

The matter does not rest here, however. 
We can go much further even than this in 
crediting plants with eyes. Most epidermal 
cells can act as lenses for the reception of 
light. In many plants there appear to be also 
special cells altered and told off particularly 
for this purpose. They may be considered 
veritable eyes. Here, again, the analogy holds 
with the insect world. There, too, we find 
sometimes two kinds of organs of sight in the 
same individual. Therefore these special 
light-receptive cells are called ocelli, or primi- 
tive eyes, by professor Haberlandt. Ocelli in 
the insect world are a kind of rudimentary 
eye that we find on honey bees and some of 
the moths (in addition to their compound 
eyes) and on some parasites and caterpillars. 
They are simply small polished lenses by 
means of *which it is supposed insects dis- 
tinguish between light and darkness and per- 
haps form images of objects at short range. 
Hence Doctor Haberlandt considers that the 
special eye organs he claims to have discov- 
ered in certain plants correspond to these well 


known primitive eyes in insects. On the upper 
side of the sycamore leaves and on those of 
the Norway maple a number of these occ'li 
have been found. Other trees, notably the 
Peruvian acanthus, have eyes with lenses that 
are bi-convex. 

There is yet another point to which refer- 
ence must be made—pigmentation: 





“Pigment, as we know, is found in the animal 
eye, and at one time it was considered as an ab- 
solute essential there. There is no special pig- 
ment, however, in the light-organs of plants, and 
this might be a difficulty were it not now proved 
that pigment really plays quite a secondary and 
non-essential part in animal eyes. Moreover, its 
function of absorbing surplus light and prevent- 
ing light from every point coming into the eye 
can be, and probably is, quite satisfactorily ful- 
filled by the ordinary green coloring matter—tie 
chlorophyll—that is always found in independent 
plants, and therefore pigment, even if neces- 
sary, is amply provided. But naturally our 
knowledge of these vegetable ocelli in particular, 
and of light-sense organs of plants in general, 
is at present very limited—it is such early days 
yet in this line of research. But undoubtedly in 
their simple recognition we have greatly ‘strength- 
ened the analogies we can draw between the plant 
and animal worlds, and hence the case for the 
homogeneity of life as a whole.” 





THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH FOR THE STAR AS A 
BIOLOGICAL NECESSITY 


pate LIE apparently senseless flight of 
) a moth into a flame—an immo- 

S lation that has long served the 
) 4 poet for an apt metaphor and 
Dy has in many a book of children’s 
stories pointed a moral of 

wicked curiosity fittingly punished—is the 
most conspicuous living instance of a mechan- 
ism which has become the plaything of light 
rays. Thus, in the columns of Chambers’s 
Journal, does that well-known student of the 
physical sciences, Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, 
elucidate from a biological standpoint one of 
the finest passages of Shelley. In the circum- 
stance that the symmetrical points on the 
moth’s body are chemically alike is to be 
found evidence of Shelley’s miraculous divina- 
tion of what modern science was to discover 
regarding the effects of light on some phazes 
of life. If the rays of light modify the chem- 
ical condition of one side more than the other, 
the moth’s power of movement is affected. 






There is a stronger muscular tension on the 
one side than on the other, a tension that 
causes the moth’s body to bend so that the 
symmetrical points are again struck equally 
by the rays and the moth is compelled to move 
towards the source of light. This is the chem- 
ico-biology of “the desire of the moth for the 
star, of the night for the morrow.” 

More than one experiment has been per- 
formed to prove that some animals are help- 
less in the grip of light, the circumstance, in 
the light of the newest psychology, seeming 
to have a parallel in the world of what 
goes by the name of sentiment, altho the 
phenomena are properly referred to as mani- 
festations of the nervous system. In the case 
of the moth, the symmetrical points that are 
affected are the eyes. If an antenna be ampu- 
tated or an eye removed the insect’s chemica! 
symmetry is destroyed. Only motion in a 
circle is then possible. When a snail, how- 
ever active, is placed between a white wall 
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ULTRAVIOLET RAYS 


and a black wall, the molluse is so unequally 
illuminated that it can crawl only in a circle. 
Mr. Kaempffert proceeds: 


“At one period of its life an animal may be 
forced to move toward light, at another away 
from light. Many a young caterpillar is thus 
made to search for food at a critical time in its 
development; for light causes it to creep toward 
the outer ends of tree-branches where the first 
green of spring is to be found. 

“Indeed, of all the agencies that pull the 
throttle-valves of living machines, light is per- 
haps the most potent. Every green leaf and blade 
of grass bears witness to this; for it is light that 
causes each stem to stand more or less erect. In 
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a room illuminated only from one side, a plant 
will grow toward the window through which the 
light streams. If all sides of the plant are 
equally illuminated, which occurs only when light 
pours in fromm above, the stem grows straight up. 

“A marine worm known as Spirographis lives 
in a tube, one end of which is attached to a fixed 
support. Only the gills of the worm project 
from the tube. Turn the aquarium in which this 
fixed worm—this creature which is half-plant, 
half-animal—lives away from the light, and the 
tube will bend until struck by the rays. When 
the light falls from above, these tubes are as 
vertical as the stems of so many plants. If this 
animal were able to move freely, who can doubt 
that it would make like a moth toward the light!” 





EXTINCTION OF TYPHOID 


UCH attention has lately been di- 

vA rected in France to the use of 
wwAmys «the ultraviolet rays of the spec- 
trum for bactericidal purposes. 
Apparatus recently introduced 
for subjecting large volumes of 
water to this treatment suggest to London 
Engineering that the drinking supply of cities 
may be rendered immune from those germs 
which have been proved active sources of 
typhoid fever. While the mode in which the 
ozone gas exerts its destructive influence on 
micro-organisms is perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible, adds our contemporary, the operation 
of this chemically active portion of the spec- 
trum is not so easily explained. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that sunlight or ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun plays a powerful 
part in the natural processes of sterilization. 
It has been assumed that this beneficent action 
is due to the ultraviolet rays, which are pres- 
ent in direct sunlight in very great abundance. 
The researches of Finsen have in recent 
times brought into prominence the bactericidal 
action of these rays. The fact that recent in- 
ventions have placed the means within reach 
for the creation of powerful sources of ultra- 
violet light has proved a great stimulus to the 
study of the possibilities of this method of de- 
stroying germs. Less than six years ago a 
French scientist proposed to immerse a mer- 
cury vapor quartz lamp, producing rays of 
the proper character, in a current of water for 
the purpose of sterilizing it. Since then the 
hint thus given has been followed up eagerly, 
altho the public knows little of the result. Ex- 
periments at the Sorbonne laboratories within 
the past two years have demonstrated the very 








BY THE ULTRAVIOLET RAY 


rapid effect on bacilli of exposure to the rays 
of a Westinghouse silica lamp at distances 
varying from a few inches to two feet. To 
quote further: 


“It is true that these rays are not equally de- 
structive to all germs, or rather that some germs 
are more resistent than others, for while the 
bacillus coli succumbed in fifteen to twenty sec- 
onds, the bacillus subtilis needed thirty to sixty 
seconds’ exposure to the light at the same dis- 
tance. Their experiments proved also that it 
was imperative to avoid the interposition of glass 
between the rays and the water under treatment, 
as glass is practically an absolute absorbent of 
ultraviolet rays. ’ 

“The outcome of their researches has been the 
introduction of a sterilizer in which large vol- 
umes of water, up to 150,000 gallons in the 
twenty-four hours, may be expozed repeatedly 
for brief periods to the action of the ultraviolet 
rays.” 


A further development in the use of these 
rays has been brought forward by that doctor, 
Billon Daguerre, who was one of the first ex- 
perimenters to apply the R6ontgen rays in 
Paris. He has devized an improved form of 
mercury lamp, with a protecting quartz shield, 
within which the lamp is fixed in a vacuum. 
By this means the heat evolved by the lamp 
is completely isolated from the liquid into 
which it may be inserted. He found, more- 
over, that in the ordinary mercury lamp only 
10 per cent. of the rays were ultraviolet rays 
(which alone are possessed of germicidal and 
chemical properties). He claims to have suc- 
ceeded in producing a lamp in which the 
whole of the electric energy is transformed 
into ultraviolet rays. 
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PASSING OF THE GREATEST SURGEON IN 


HUMAN 


€URGERY has two periods—the 
pre-Listerian and the post-Lis- 
terian. They are as_ sharply 
demarcated, according to the 
London Lancet, as are the eras 
separated in history by the dis- 
covery of America or the ages sundered in 
the old world through the invention of print- 
ing. Lister, the greatest surgeon in human 
annals, according to The British Medical 
Journal, saved more lives by the introduction 
of his system than all the wars of the nine- 
teenth century together had sacrificed. Yet 
the revolution he wrought is so simple as to 
be susceptible of statement in terms compre- 
hensible by a child. “He discovered the prin- 
ciples and established the practice of scientific 
cleanliness and applied them to surgery.” 

hus stated, as one authority concedes, Lis- 
ter’s work does not sound much. “Indeed, 
the whole thing is now so self-evident, so 
simple and complete, that we have consid- 
erable difficulty in realizing the state of ignor- 
ance which prevailed when he began his 
researches.” The tributes of the medical 
academies of the whole civilized world, honor- 
ing the memory of Lord Lister, who passed 
away the other day at eighty-five, atone, the 





ANNALS 


London Lancet observes, for the fierceness 
of the opposition with which his great princi- 
ple was at first received. 

When Lister commenced his _ systematic 
study of the inflammation which once com- 
monly appeared as a consequence of wounds 
or injuries, the mortality attendant upon sur- 
gery was such as to bring operative proce- 
dures into almost complete discredit. That 
much is admitted by the British organ of 
medicine already quoted. The footsteps of 
the surgeon were haunted by a succession of 
deaths which would now be attributed to 
blood poison. They were then set down to 
“gangrene.” The introduction of chloroform, 
by removing the pain of operations, had great- 
ly removed the dread of submitting to them. 
Hundreds of patients who in earlier days 
would have accepted death as inevitable were 
eager, when surgery was rendered painless, 
to seize whatever chance of recovery or cure 
the knife might open up to them. Operations 
increased enormously. The mortality conse- 
quent upon them increased in even greater 
proportion than before chloroform was 
available. 

Practically every operation was followed 
by agony and fever, with some formation of 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF LISTERISM 


Lister had long suspected that the chief cause of the formation of matter in a wound was the decomposition 


of the effused blood. 


he work of Pasteur suggested that the complete exclusion of germs would prevent the putre- 


faction of wounds and would incidentally prevent the formation of matter. Step by step the technic of this process 
was developed until the modern hospital eliminates the gangrene risk of operative surgery altogether. 
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matter in the wound. The fever tended to 
increase and to end fatally. The late Sir 
James Simpson, a great surgeon in his time, 
arrived at the conclusion that the very walls 
and furniture of hospitals became poisoned 
by emanations from the sick. 

“From the researches of Pasteur on fermen- 
tation, Lister, then in his prime, derived two 
fruitful ideas. The first was that decomposi- 
tion in organic tissues is due to the intrusion 
of living germs of low forms of vegetable life. 
The next idea was that these forms spring 
always, like the higher ones, from parents 
like themselves. That is, they could not arise 
spontaneously in the human body. Lister had 
long suspected that the chief cause of the for- 
mation of matter in a wound was the decom- 
position of the effused blood. The work of 
Pasteur suggested that the complete exclusion 
of germs would prevent the putrefaction of 
wounds and would incidentally prevent the 
formation of matter. The first cautious ex- 
periments in this direction were made by the 
application of carbolic acid to the open 
wounds produced in compound fractures, in 
fractures, that is, where fragments of bone 
protrude through the skin and allow the ex- 
ternal air and any germs which it may convey 
to obtain access to the deeper structures. 
Carbolic acid is a powerful “germicide,” to 
use the simplest word of laymen, instead of 
the more technical term of “antiseptic.” Lis- 
er hoped that carbolic acid would not only 
destroy any germs which had found entrance 
before its application, but that it would form 
vith the blood a protective crust calculated to 
exclude others. 

To quote the words of a distinguished sur- 
geon in the London Telegraph: 

“Whence the poison? The answer was: It 
was produced by bacteria. 

“This was an epoch-making discovery. As in 
every other great advance, the world had been 
in part prepared for it. Kepler, Galileo, Des- 
cartes cleared the ground for Newton; Schwann 
and Fuchs opened the way for Pasteur, and the 
brilliant Frenchman laid the foundation for 
lister. He had shown that the disease of the 
silkworm, which had cost France thirty millions 
sterling, was caused by parasitic organisms, and 
had the honor of being censured by the French 
Academy of Sciences ‘for his presumption as a 
chemist, in venturing into the realm of biology, 
and giving utterance to opinions that were con- 
trary to accepted doctrines.’ What right, indeed, 
had any chemist to invade the biologists’ terri- 
tory, and make discoveries oppozed to orthodox 
views? But genius cannot be controlled by 
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academies. Pasteur, as everybody knows, proved 
his theory, and then went on to scandalize the 
graybeards by demonstrating that fermentation 
was due to vegetable germs. By so doing he 
was not merely upsetting the theories of Liebig, 
and defying the Academy, but was, without 
knowing it at the moment, founding the germ 
theory of disease—the highest pathological dis- 
covery of any age. Lister, who always acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to his great contempo- 
rary, at once set himself to put in practice the 
doctrine we have quoted. Its outcome was the 
dictum: ‘Exclude bacteria from wounds.’ With 
scarcely an exception these bacteria are vege- 
table organisms—plants of a low order, devoid 
of the chlorophyl, or green coloring matter—the 
germs of which finding a suitable soil in the 
blood and lymph of an open wound there grow 
and develop, poisoning the fluids of the body, 
and bringing on fever, inflammation, and pu- 
trescence. Fortunately the chemist has found in 
Nature, or has abstracted by art, a long list of 
substances that will destroy bacteria, such as the 
carbolic, sulphurous, boracic, salicylic, and osmic 
acids, perchloride and other salts of mercury, 
chlorine, permanganate of potash, bromine, lysol, 
thymol, eucalyptus oil, iodoform, and many 
others. Lister selected carbolic acid, and, what 
is perhaps rare in such procedure, began by be- 
ing careful to excess. A single match will fire 
a magazine as thoroly as a thousand, and it 
needs sometimes very few microbes in an open 
wound to kill a patient. It is calculated that a 
single bacterium, comfortably lodged in a nour- 
ishing medium, will produce 16,500,000 descend- 
ants in twenty-four hours, and at the end of the 
third day will have a family of 47,000,000,000,000, 
or, in words, forty-seven millions of millions.” 


The results in the cases treated proved 
brilliantly successful. Compound fractures 
were rendered scarcely more serious or more 
fatal than those in which the skin remained 
intact. The same method was not applicable 
to surgical wounds, for which the carbolic 
acid would have been too active an irritant. 
Many years of patient labor were devoted to 
the practical study of the many sources from 
which germs or bacteria were introduced and 
of the methods by which they might be ex- 
cluded. These methods were modified from 
time to time in many directions. The occa- 
sional abandonment of some precaution which 
had once been insisted upon and afterwards 
found to be insufficient or superfluous, was 
often seized upon by Lord Lister’s many ad- 
versaries as a ground for the declaration that 
he had abandoned the central principle which 
governed his action from the first. 

The truth is that the original method proved 
from experience unnecessarily complicated. 












































THE FOUNDER OF 


. Lord Lister, who died the other day, is referred to by a competent critic of hospital methods in our time as a 
pioneer of antiseptics who was spared the fate of most pioneers of humanity, for the opposition which Lister encoun- 
tered in his great researches was not so prolonged but that, while still in full possession of his powers, he received from 


the whole world that recognition of his worth which is the greatest happiness of those who, like him, lived not for 
themselves but for others. 
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THE FUNCTION 


In Germany, where it was taken up with 
enthusiasm, the spray method of administer- 
ing the carbolic acid was done away with. 
Koch recommended perchloride of mercury in 
place of the carbolic. Lister always retained 
his first faith in the carbolic acid as one of 
the safest as well as the. most effective of sub- 
stances at the surgeon’s disposal for purify- 
ing the skin around a wound. Yet he by no 
means shut his eyes to the worth of other 
germicides. Sir Watson Cheyne observes on 
this point: 


“The key-notes to all his later work on wound 
treatment were the effort to get rid of all irri- 
tating antiseptics, to avoid contact of antiseptics 
with the wound as far as -possible, and to find 
antiseptics which, if they do come in contact, 
shall not irritate. When corrosive sublimate was 
demonstrated to be a good antiseptic he experi- 
mented very largely on its uses in surgery, and 
introduced a variety of gauzes, wools, etc., till 
he ultimately produced the dressing which is still 
largely used by many—namely, gauze impregna- 
ted with the double cyanide of mercury and 
zinc. He also steadily diminished the introduc- 
tion of antiseptics into the wounds themselves, 
and from the time that weak solutions of corro- 
sive sublimate were introduced he ceased to 
bring carbolic acid in contact with the wounds, 


reserving it for the disinfection of the instru- ° 


ments and skin.” 


Experience demonstrated that wounds are 
rarely infected by the entry of microbes from 
the surrounding air and that under ordinary 
circumstances the fluids and tissues of the 
body are free from bacteria. The blood, in 
fact, contains white particles, phagocytes as 
they are called, which are antiseptic scaven- 
gers. It came, therefore, in the end to be 
realized that no need exists to disinfect a 
fresh wound. The application of strong irri- 
tants like diluted carbolic acid and corrosive 
sublimate could be dispensed with safely. 
Lister himself stated this idea years ago, but 
it was long before he felt perfectly convinced 
of what he called “the harmlessness of atmos- 
pheric dust, as compared with the grosser 
forms of septic poison.” In other words, the 
one thing to see to was that no infection was 
conveyed in the operation. Surgery became 
not antiseptic, germ-killing, but aseptic, germ- 
preventing. From the date when the knife 
was first used on human flesh until, say, 1867, 
when Lister’s antiseptic surgery was finally 
vindicated, the practitioner’s instruments and 
apparatus, lancet, probe, dressings, bandages, 
and even the water he employed, had been the 
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means of conveying to the patient the death- 
dealing microbe. It was by their minuteness 
that the microbes escaped notice. One can 
see the bacteria after they have been cultivated 
and developed. Not even the. microscope 
would have shown them on the lancet or on 
the dressing. The most tremendous moment 
of Lister’s life, he says, was when he first 
put his theories on this point to the test: 


“When Pdsteur had shown that putrefaction 
was fermentation caused by the growth of mi- 
crobes, the problem assumed a more hopeful 
aspect. If the wound could be treated with 
some substance which, without doing too seri- 
ous mischief to the human tissues, would kill the 
microbes already contained in it, and prevent 
further access of others to the living state, pu- 
trefaction might be prevented, however fully the 
air with its oxygen might enter. I had heard of 
carbolic acid having remarkable deodorizing 
effects upon sewage, and having obtained from 
my colleag, Dr. Anderson, a sample of this 
product, then little more than a chemical curios- 
ity in Scotland, I determined to try it in com- 
pound fractures (a compound fracture being one 
in which there is a wound of the skin communi- 
cating with broken bones). Applying it undilu- 
ted to the wound, I had the joy of seeing these 
formidable injuries follow the same safe and 
tranquil course of healing as simple fractures, 
in which the skin remained unbroken. At the 
same time we had the intense interest of ob- 
serving in open wounds what had previously been 
hidden from human vision—the manner in which 
subcutaneous injuries are repaired.” 


Lister’s achievement means, according to 
the renowned student of antiseptic and anti- 
sepsis, Sir Victor Horsley, that for the hun- 
dredth time the discovery in the laboratory of 
a true principle in physical science has proved 
to be an unexpected and untold source of 
strength and comfort to the body politic. To 
quote his words from the London News: 


“Let me furnish one simple example of this 
civic assistance to the State, an example which 
cannot be too often quoted as a demonstration of 
a national benefit. I refer to the operation of 
amputation: an operation which from being one 
of the commonest is becoming the rarest in mod- 
ern surgery. In the Franco-German War ampu- 
tation was common because the leaving a shat- 
tered bone or injured joint to recover, even 
when treated in the best manner known, involved 
the patient in terrible risks of fatal blood poi- 
soning. Tho amputation means mutilation, the 
great surgeon Syme had a few years before de- 
clared it to be a safer procedure in civil life and 
practice than leaving the healing to the natural 
powers of resistance of the patient.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE 


The above diagram of the Antarctic regions shows the results of exploration prior to Amundsen’s recent suc- 


cessful trip to the Pole. The diagram as first published in the London Sphere several months ago did not indicate 
the route pursued by Amundsen or Scott beyond their winter quarters. We have extended the routes to the South 
Pole as the explorers planned them. Amundsen pursued a slightly different course from that here indicated, cross- 
ing the mountain range not over the Beardmore Glacier but over another glacier near by. How far Scott has 
been able to follow the course planned by him is at this writing yet to be revealed. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOUTH POLE 


T LEAST three branches of sci- 
ence, it is hoped, will derive 
important benefits from the con- 
quest of the South Pole reported 
last month—meteorology, geog- 
raphy and seismography. More 

immediately important than any other result 
is to ke, it is probable, the influence of the 
discovery on meteorology In no long time, 
as a consequence of the weather maps based 
upon the fuller knowledge of atmospheric cur- 
rents in the Antarctic, doubtless brought by 
Scott and Amundsen, the prediction of the 
weather will be made a much more exact 
science. One of the results hoped for is the 
forecasting of the conditions of the monsoons 
in India and averting thereby a vast amount 
of damage to property and loss of life. 

‘To work out the many observations pertain- 
ing not only to meteorology but to the other 
sciences and to report on the collections in 
detail must, as a writer in the London Times 
points out, be the work of years. It is already 
possible, however, to conjecture from thé mass 
of expert information published here and 
abroad regarding Amundsen as well as Scott 
what are the outlines of a great section of the 
globe of which only the fringe has heretofore 
been touched by the explorer. Captain Scott 
has himself worked out in a tentative way, 
according to London Nature, the configura- 
tion of the Antarctic continent. To begin with 
it is seemingly a real continent. Captain Scott 
is dispozed to think that the land rises grad- 
ually from the sea to an immense altitude 
farthest south and continues practically un- 
broken until it reaches Graham Land to the 
south of Cape Horn. The question is: How 
far does the plateau extend towards the Ant- 
arctic circle? A German expedition, in about 
ninety degrees east longitude and just out- 
side the Antarctic circle, found a considerable 
extent of continuous coast line. Between that 
and Cape Adare earlier expeditions have 
charted at frequent intervals indications of 
land. Similar indications have been recorded 
on the other side as far as fifty degrees east. 
Is there, then, from Cape Adare round at 
least to Enderby Land a practically continu- 
ous coast line facing the Indian ocean, with 
a great ice-covered plateau lying between that 
coast and the coast skirted by Captain Scott 
in a former expedition? Captain Scott seems 
inclined to think that such is the case. If his 
theory of the connection between Victoria 





Land and Graham Land be correct, the out- 
line of the continent is probably completed 
betwen Enderby Land and Graham Land, fac- 
ing the Atlantic by way of Coats Land, as the 
stretch of coast discovered by a Scottish ex- 
pedition has been called. In this case King 
Edward VII. Land, discovered by a former 
Scott expedition at the eastern end of the 
great ice barrier, might be separated from the 
main continent. An alternative theory, how- 
ever, favors the view that King Edward Land 
is connected with Victoria Land on the one 
side and with Graham Land on the other, the 
ice barrier being thus imprisoned within a 
great sheet of water or bay. In any event 
Captain Scott’s conjecture as to the region 
between the mountainous coast of Victoria 
Land and the Indian Ocean has undoubtedly 
much to commend it, as a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society writes in the London 
Times. “To whatever extent future discovery 
may modify the details, we cannot doubt that 
the existence of an Antarctic continent has 
virtually been proved.” Now comes Amundsen 
from the South Pole to verify the conjecture. 

Apart from the configuration of the land, 
the other geographical conditions are of in- 
terest and importance. The so-called great ice 
barrier, with a face rising from a hundred to 
two hundred feet above sea level, has receded 
southwards for a distance of from twenty to 
thirty miles since the discovery of it by Sir 
James Clark Ross over sixty years ago. More- 
over it is not, as has been conjectured, the 
face of an extensive land glacier but the edge 
of an enormous ice field which Captain Scott 
is convinced is afloat. He believes, however, 
that in the course of ages it has greatly de- 
creased both in superficial extent and in thick- 
ness and that at one time it may have been 
really aground. This decrease in the ice bar- 
rier corresponds with what all recent expedi- 
tions have noted. Captain Scott came long 
ago to the curious conclusion that the snow 
fall takes place mostly in the southern summer 
and that it does not exceed four to five inches 
of closely packed snow. On the plateau, he 
believes that the evaporation equals if it does 
not exceed the deposition of the snow. 

It can not be too emphatically stated, ac- 
cording to that renowned Antarctic explorer, 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, that the interior be- 
hind the eight thousand miles of Antarctic 
coast line—with an area considerably larger 
than that of Europe—is practically unknown. 
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A few spots only have been touched by the 
four expeditions which have so far wintered 
on the frozen continent. To quote Sir Ernest’s 
words in The North American Review: 


“Even its general structure is a matter of 
speculation. According to one theory there is 
a mountain chain right across the Polar area 
from Graham Land, the point nearest to South 
America, to Mount Erebus, and South Victoria 
Land—the Antarctic Andes, as they have been 
speculatively named, on the supposition that they 
continue the great South-American range. An- 
other view which the German expedition in par- 
ticular will investigate suggests the existence of 
a vast ice-clad canal extending from the Wed- 
dell Sea to the Ross Sea, dividing the continent 
into eastern and western masses; while, again, 
the coast opposite South Africa—Enderby Land 
—has been thought to be a third continental 
fragment. Finally, there is the more probable 
belief that the continent is a unit, mostly a very 
high plateau sloping from mountain heights of 
15,000 feet, gradually on the Atlantic and more 
precipitously on the Pacific side. There sre 
barely less interesting problems of the past to 
solve. Dr. Mawson, for instance, regards as al- 
most conclusive the evidence that, in a geolog- 
ically recent past, there existed a habitable Ant- 
arctic continent stretching out to what are now 
South America, New Zealand, and South Africa; 
that volcanic activity brought about a separa- 
tion; and that an ice age of fearful severity 
afterwards extinguished the life of the present 
Polar area.” 


Seismography has so long been interested in 
the outcome of the Polar expeditions within 
the Antarctic that many authorities deem 
the observations taken or to be taken by 
Scott of crucial importance in the possible 
prediction of earthquakes. It was owing 
to the seismological significance of the 
polar observations that the Japanese sent an 
expedition to the Antarctic last year. It was 
not meant as a conquest of the Pole. It vis- 
ited the Antarctic solely to test and correct the 
observations of the explorers who preceded 
Shackleton in these regions. Seismographs 
were set up within the frozen continental area 
to test and record the oscillations of the ter- 
restrial crust. Upon the mathematical calcula- 
tions to be worked out, says London Nature, 
will largely depend the accuracy of predic- 
tions of future earthquakes. 

The original impression that the Antarctic is 
rich in mineral wealth and in coal is borne 
out, the Paris Nation says, by Charcot’s ob- 
servations. The French explorer reports 
traces of gold. Traces of gold need surprize 
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no one, comments one writer in a recent 
number of Nature; but the presence of gold 
in great abundance has yet to be proved. 
The tendency to earthquake might have 
thrown to the surface veins of ore imbedded 
deeply in the primitive strata. The casual 
explorer would be misled into inferring that 
he had come upon a rich gold or siiver mine 
by outcroppings at the surface caused by past 
seismological phenomena. All stories, there- 
fore, that the frozen south is rich in any form 
of natural wealth must be discounted. Despite 
this skeptical view of the British authority, 
the Paris Nation insists that Charcot’s records 
have been too carefully made to justify doubt 
that the Antarctic continent is a mine of riches 
for which the world may yet struggle as it did 
for the two Americas. An impression to the 
same effect emerges in the growing literature 
of the subject. How to exploit that wealth 
is a problem of the time. 

The reaching of the South Pole will not by 
any means end Polar exploration, so Fridtjof 
Nansen asserts. It merely means the be- 
ginning of another stage in the exploration— 
the scientific stage. Writing in Scribner's 
Magazine, he says: 


“T shall be glad to hear that the South Pole 
has been reached, whoever gets there. The 
farthest south and the farthest north points on 
the earth’s surface will then both have been at- 
tained. There will be no more temptation to 
make other objects subservient to record-break- 
ing. I do not disparage the sentiment which has 
led men to try to reach the Poles. It is a nat- 
ural sentiment. It is inevitable that it should 
have played a large part in polar exploration. 
But now the time has come to give first place to 
the needs of science. Much remains to be dis- 
covered geographically in the polar regions, es- 
pecially in the south; and geographical d‘.covery 
—the actual unveiling of the geographical con- 
ditions as opposed to more or less iugenious spec- 
ulation—must be the basis of all sound know}- 
edge of the polar regions as of every other 
part of the world. It is not the completed struc- 
ture. It is the foundation on which to erect 
careful investigations into phenomena that play 
an important part in determining the life of the 
outside world. Problems in méteorology, in ter- 
restial magnetism, in the flow of ocean currents, 
in the physical history of the earth, problems of 
practical moment as well as of scientific in- 
terest, depend for their solution on a fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of the conditions which 
are still the secret of polar lands and seas. No 
—the conquest of the Poles does not mark the 
end of polar exploration; we are only on the 
fringe of the work which has to be accom- 
plished.” 
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MATTER AS ELECTRICITY 431 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN ETHER 
AND PONDERABLE MATTER 


S UR knowledge of negative elec- 
trons is a result of the study 
of electric phenomena and of 
radioactivity. In an _ entirely 
different branch of _ physics, 
however, in the field of optics, 
the theory of electrons has found an extremely 
remarkable confirmation. The subject is elu- 
cidated by the brilliant French physicist, Pro- 
fessor Jean Becquerel, of the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris. He points out, to 
begin with, that electrified corpuscles have 
been isolated which themselves appear to be 
compozed of electricity. These electrified cor- 
puscles are entirely free from anything that 
can properly be termed matter. Their mass 
is of electro-magnetic origin and is nearly 
two thousand times as small as that of an 
atom of hydrogen. 

In connection with the new theory of elec- 
trons, let us remember that light is a vibratory 
movement. Consequently there exists a me- 
dium of such a nature as to transmit the 
luminous waves. This medium has been called 
the ether. It is known by the properties of 
the movements which are capable of being 
produced and propagated in it. It exists 
everywhere—in the interior of matter as well 
as in spaces free from matter, such as a 
vacuum. 

Maxwell and Hertz have demonstrated that 
the phenomena of light are nothing more than 
a particular manifestation of the electro-mag- 
netic phenomena, such as induction, Hertzian 
waves and the like, which may be produced in 
the ether. Professor Becquerel adds, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Smithsonian 
Institution : 





“Everyone is familiar with the decomposition 
of white light by a prism resulting in the forma- 
tion of a spectrum in which the colors spread out 
as in a rainbow. When the light produced by 
an incandescent gas is analyzed with the aid of 
a spectroscope, the observer sees a number of 
separate brilliant lines. These emission lines are 
as a matter of fact images of the slit through 
which the light passes before falling on the 
prism which separates the radiations of different 
colors. These brilliant lines can be transformed 
into dark absorption lines when a vapor is tra- 
versed by a continuous ray of white light; the 
black lines then indicate the arrested colors. 
Different bodies in a solid state or in solution 
likewise show characteristic absorption spectra. 
The existence of these emission and absorption 


spectra, and more generally the fact gf all the 
changes undergone by light waves in a body, 
whether at rest or in movement, show the in- 
tervention of matter in the phenomena of which 
ether is the seat. 

“In order to explain the reciprocal effect of 
ether and ponderable matter, Lorentz conceived 
the idea that light phenomena had their origin 
in the movements of electric charges inclosed in 
the atom. A remarkable discovery made in 1806 
by Zeeman added to the strength of Lorentz’s 
views. Zeeman discovered that under the action 
of an intense magnetic field the spectrum lines 
of a gas are decompozed into several compo- 
nents, and that these component lines indicate 
that the movement of the corpuscles is polarized 
—that is to say, oriented, by a magnet. Thus, 
just as in the case of cathode corpuscles, the 
corpuscles which produce or absorb light may 
have their movements modified by a magnet. It 
is consequently certain that they are electrified. 

“In the simplest case, where the lines of force 
of the magnet are parallel to the luminous line, 
each line is decompozed into a double ray 
whose components correspond to two vibratory 
circular movements of the corpuscles in opposite 
directions. 

“According to the theory of Lorentz the amount 
of separation of the components allows the cal- 
culation of the ratio of the charge to the mass 
of the corpuscles, and the direction in which a 
magnetic field of determined direction displaces 
the components corresponding to the circular 
vibrations, indicates the sign of the electric charge 
effecting the movement.” 


The application of this theory to experi- 
mental results has shown recently a startling 
truth. Emission and absorption in the spectra 
of gases and vapors are caused by corpuscles 
identical with the cathode corpuscles—in other 
words, by negative electrons. 

Since the discovery of Zeeman numerous 
experimental and theoretical researches have 
been carried out with regard to this phenom- 
enon. These have thrown a new light on 
the mechanism of emission and absorption. 
The action of magnetism on the absorption of 
light has been observed in our laboratories 
with solid bodies, crystals and minerals. Ex- 
periments have been made with temperatures 
as low as that of the solidification of hydrogen. 

We find, therefore, the electron at the very 
source of all phenomena of light. According 
to modern theories, the transmission of heat 
and electricity in metals and also the sound 
and color of metals are explained by the 
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movements of electrons circulating freely 
among the molecules. These numerous facts 
establish the idea that the negative electron, 
which appears in a way tangibly in the Beta 
rays of radium, is a universal constituent of 
matter. That and other considerations already 
touched upon bring up a_ vital question: 

What is the nature of the electrified cor- 
puscle? 

Is it compozed of matter? Is it made up 
of some other essense? Present-day physics 
seems to have partially solved this problem. 


“Let us consider an electrified body: In the 
first place such a body possesses a material mass, 
in the mechanical sense of the word mass; that 
is, the ratio of the force acting on the body 
to the acceleration which it gives that body; 
secondly, by reason of the fact that the body 
is electrified, it possesses another mass of elec- 
tro-magnetic origin; as a matter of fact, if it 
is in movement, it constitutes an element of the 
current which is flowing. 

“Now, then, every modification in the intensity 
and direction of the current—that is to say, in 
the value or direction of the velocity—brings 
energy into play and gives rise to an effect of 
induction in the ether. This induction, which 
Oppozes every change in direction or intensity 
(Lenz’s law), is a true inertia of electric origin. 
It is therefore evident that the electrified body 
has two masses, its material mass and the elec- 
tro-magnetic mass of the charge which it carries. 

“Now, it has been demonstrated that electro- 
magnetic inertia should depend on velocity; that 
it should remain practically constant if the 
velocity does not reach a considerable figure 
(less than 100,000 kilometers per second), but 
that it should increase and approach infinity 
when the velocity approaches the velocity of light 
(300,000 kilometers per second). 

“We have seen that it is possible to measure 
the velocity as well as the ratio of charge to 
mass in the Beta particles of radium. These 
Beta rays form a sheaf of corpuscles which 
have very different velocities, and certain of 
them attain velocities closely approaching that of 
light. We understand also that the greater the 
velocity the smaller the ratio of the charge to 
the mass; that is to say, inasmuch as the charge 
can not vary, the greater the mass becomes. 
This, to be sure, is just what we should expect, 
and the law of variation of the total mass in 
terms of the velocity should indicate the relative 
parts of the two masses in the total mass. 

“The result is surprizing; the variation of the 
total mass is the same as if the electro-magnetic 
mass existed alone, consequently the material 
mass appears to be zero. In other words, the 
electron is made up of electricity free from any 
material support, and is a modification, still un- 
identified in other ways—perhaps of a whirling 
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nature—of the medium which we call the ether, 
“Thus we find that the electron is a particular 
condition of the ether; it has a little the nature 
of matter in that it possesses mass, which is one 
of the fundamental properties of matter, never- 
theless it is not material in the sense which has 
heretofore been attributed to the word, since its 
inertia is merely the inertia of the ether.” 


We may, then, summarizes Professor Bec- 
querel, picture the electron as an intermediate 
state between the ether and ponderable matter. 
It is true that up to the last few years physi- 
cists were already driven to seek a mechanical 
explanation of physical phenomena. It is due 
to this, for instance, that the brilliant physi- 
cist, Fresnel, originated a mechanical theory 
of light. Such an attempt was very natural, 
since mechanical phenomena fall under our 
observation every day and are much more 
familiar to us than are electrical phenomena. 
Nevertheless, altho, according to the theory 
of Maxwell, a mechanical explanation, or, 
speaking more exactly, an infinite number of 
mechanical explanations, of electro-magnetic 
phenomena, are possible, still no satisfactory 
interpretation has been obtained in this man- 
ner. The ether has appeared to be very dif- 
ferent from the bodies of which we have 
knowledge. In view of the data which have 
now been acquired, moreover, men of science 
have decided not only to search no longer for 
a mechanical explanation of electro-magnet- 
ism, but to formulate an electrical theory of 
the formation of matter and of mechanical 
phenomena. It is evident that all the phe- 
nomena just reviewed lead logically to this 
point of view. 


“Persons who are not sufficiently familiar- with 
the ideas which have just been reviewed often 
object that electricity still remains a mystery and 
the new theories rest on an unknown basis. That 
is very true; we are ignorant of the primary 
cause of electricity and we comprehend but 
slightly certain properties of the ether. But in 
the mechanical theories of the past, is not the 
word matter wrapped in mystery just as pro- 
found? Is the meaning of the word mass any 
clearer when we speak of a material mass? Is 
not the origin of matter when considered as in- 
dependent of the ether still more obscure than 
that of electricity?” 


In any case, concludes Professor Becquerel, 
the electrical theory of matter presents the 
advantage of simplicity. It tends towards the 


‘unification of all the phenomena which are 


bound up in the manifestations of a single 
medium, the ether. 
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IS MODERN CIVILIZATION IN DANGER? 


a> N ITALIAN historian, an Eng- 
lish novelist and a French law- 
yer have lately published lengthy 
and somewhat sensational ar- 
ticles on the decadence of mod- 
ern civilization. None of the 
three is wholly pessimistic, but all take a de- 
cidedly gloomy view of present tendencies. 
Ferrero, the historian, states that America is 
passing through a period very similar to that 
which marked the beginning of the decline of 
the Roman Empire. Marie Corelli, the novel- 
ist, says: “It needs no gift of prophecy and 
no special intuition to see that we are on the 
brink of some tremendous change in the des- 
tinies of the human race. Everything goints 
to it—our tottering creeds, our fluctuating 
standard of manners and morals.” René L. 
Gérard, the lawyer, expresses his conviction 
that the ancient aristocracies are being elim- 
inated and that nothing is coming to replace 
them. “In tending toward a level,” he com- 
ments, “our civilization tends toward uni- 
versal mediocrity.” 

M. Gérard, who strikes the keynote of the 
discussion in a leading rarticle in The Hib- 
bert Journal, is thinking more especially of 
Europe; yet much of what he says applies 
with equal force to this country. “Certain 
signs of decadence,” he tells us, “very evident 
in France, exist to a lesser degree among the 
greater part of the civilized peoples of Eu- 
rope. The people of Germanic origin, espe- 
cially the English, even the Germans, are not 
exempt.” 

The first “signs of disorganization” in 
France to which M. Gérard calls attention 
are in the spheres of belief and conduct. “Re- 
ligion,” he declares, “while preserving a con- 
siderable intellectual power, has lost much of 
its social influence, and, consequently, of its 
effectiveness as guardian of moral order and 
tradition. In past ages the Catholic Church 
and the temporal power, intimately allied, 
supported each other. Now that their divorce 
is complete, both Church and State come 
forth weakened from their separation. Till 





now, it is the Church which has suffered 
most: public life has been entirely secularized 
(laicisée) ; in private life religion is left fur- 
ther and further aside, save on certain solemn 
occasions. A man may, without scandal, live 
completely outside its influence.” The argu- 
ment proceeds: 


“In France the Catholic religion has never 
been very exacting in the matter of conduct. 
Nevertheless, it has rendered the service of con- 
tinually proclaiming and recalling the existence 
of a moral law. Now that it has lost its credit, 
many matter-of-fact minds (esprits simplistes), 
empoisoned by a narrow rationalism, deny the 
very principle of all obligation whatsoever, 
whether towards their neighbor, towards society, 
or towards their native land. They are im- 
patient of all authority, of all hierarchy, of all 
discipline. The Frenchman, addressed continu- 
ally on the subject of his rights, has been de- 
prived of every notion of subordination and of 
duty, in preparation for the advent of universal 
egoism.” 


Another disquieting fact emphasized by M. 
Gérard is the lowering of the birth-rate. “It 
is known that the French population is al- 
most stationary, that in many departments of 
France the deaths exceed the births. There 
is no surer sign of decadence.” It may be 
noted, in passing, that Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings, the distinguished sociologist, has 
lately pointed out that the same danger threat- 
ens America. 

M. Gérard goes on to speak of the chang- 
ing character of woman. The sentimental 
ideal of former times has given place to “the 
cult of sensation,” pure and simple. “Woman 
will no longer abdicate her personality in 
presence of the personality of man; from man 
she demands pleasure, but will sacrifice nothing 
of herself. This thorogoing individualism is 
perhaps the sign of a higher civilization, but 
it is a fatal sign. If it marks a summit, it 
marks yet more surely the beginning of a de- 
cline; for a race in which women refuse to 
become mothers is a race which commits sui- 
cide.” The old Puritanism is disappearing. 
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Many little facts, each insignificant in isola- 
tion, mark for M. Gérard the road traversed 
during a quarter of a century: “We may note 
the frequency of scandalous divorce cases, of 
which the abundantly detailed reports are 
awaited with impatience by numerous read- 
ers; following which there is the diffusion of 
novels the appearance of which would have 
caused scandal at an earlier period, and which 
are now read by almost everybody. Once 
more, the inobservance of the Sabbath, for- 
merly consecrated exclusively to religion and 
the family life, but now spent in distractions, 
frequently of a most profane character.” 

The same rationalist and individualist im- 
pulse which is destroying the prestige of re- 
ligious power threatens to-day, in M. Gérard’s 
opinion, the existence of civil power: 


“Political life is profoundly disordered. Gov- 
ernment, at once too centralized and too weak, 
depends on a parliament compozed of men many 
of whom possess but little capacity and are not 


highly regarded. M. Emile Faguet has said, and. 


unhappily been able to prove, that the reign of 
democracy is characterized by the cult of incom- 
petence and the dread of responsibility. Thus 
the higher interests of the nation are continually 
overlooked and a rupture is produced between 
the organs of Government and the industrial 
and commercial classes, the most active and use- 
ful in the country. 

“The Government has no more the force, and 
not always the will, to restrain the ferments of 
disorder and disorganization which become more 
and more virulent. It has not been able to pre- 
vent strikes of officials and workers of the rail- 
ways, which have suspended the entire activity 
of the nation. It is without defence against the 
syndicalist movement, a movement the character 
of which is clearly anarchic. In fact, while So- 
cialism is trying to organize society on a new 
plan, by means of a discipline, if need be, very 
hard, Syndicalism is preoccupied only with the 
immediate result. Considering each group of 
workers in isolation, it is summed up in a violent 
claim for increase of wages and diminution of 
the hours of work; and this without the least 
regard to economic possibilities, and with no 
consideration for the social disorganization which 
these proceedings bring in their train.” 


All that is needed now to complete this 
lugubrious picture is for the people to de- 
mand of their governments that they be gratui- 
tously amused in their hours of leisure. 
“Then we shall have returned to the régime 
of the Rome of the emperors, when the notori- 
ous cry panem ct circenses summed up the 
whole ideal of a degenerate people.” 

Marie Corelli reinforces M. Gérard’s criti- 


cism in a _ characteristically extreme and 
rhetorical article on “The Great Unrest,” 
printed in Nash’s Magazine (London). She 
speaks of the present age as one of “vague 
uneasiness, restlessness and feverish  sus- 
pense.” We are looking, she says, for we 
know not what, “dissatisfied with things as 
they are, yet unable to decide how they ought 
to be.” 


“People scurry to and fro all over the earth, 
like ants disturbed on their hill by a burning 
match thrown in among them. They do not 
know what is the matter, but they feel that they 
must keep moving. The sensation of inexplicable 
haste is upon them. There is no time for any- 
thing. Pleasure easily palls, and the most agree- 
able society develops into boredom. The days 
of reposeful leisure, in which the greatest works 
of art were created, are ended. Everything must 
be got through quickly nowadays—‘scamped’ as 
a matter of fact. Sweetness and harmony in 
music are no longer admired,—it must be dis- 
cordant and odd to suit the spirit of the age. 
Fine painting is a drug in the market unless it 
be the work of an ‘old master,’—a picture must 
be ‘sensational’ in color and in execution to suit 
the perverted taste of the day. Literature and 
the drama must present ‘problems’ of a question- 
able nature before their production can be pro- 
nounced ‘great’ by the very few critics who are 
more than ordinary paragraphists,—while Poetry, 
the highest of all the arts, is practically dead. 
The abnormal condition of the human mind dis- 
plays itself in costume, manners and social ob- 
servances and over all things hangs the deepen- 
ing mist of a universal dissatisfaction for which 
there seems to be no cause, and for which we 
can find no name.” 


Ferrero, the historian, sees in “excessive 
urbanism” and in extravagance two of the 
chief maladies that are sapping the vitality of 
the modern world. The first is driving coun- 
try people into the already overcrowded cities, 
and is largely responsible for the increased 
cost of living. To quote: 


“This high cost of living is a phenomenon more 
serious and complex than is believed by those 
who complain of it, and is not the fault of gov- 
ernments or of merchants. 

“It is a real repetition of history, and to probe 
it to the bottom, the lesson of the Roman Empire 
can be especially useful. 

“The first grave symptom, and one felt by 
every one, is that very excess of urbanism which 
was the ruin of ancient Rome. Modern costli- 
ness is born from the overdevelopment of cities, 
from the too rapid growth of the needs and 
luxuries of the multitudes that live in them. Too 
many men and too much capital are there agglom- 
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THE DECADENCE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 


erated to add to industries and citizens’ extrav- 
agance, private and public, to actualize all the 
marvels that fertile modern genius, pushed on 
by the competition of modern progress, goes on 
continually inventing. 

“The country, instead, has been too much 
abandoned in the last half century, and agricul- 
ture too much neglected, exactly what began to 
happen in the Roman Empire at the commence- 
ment of the second century. 

“The natural consequence of this dispropor- 
tion is easy to understand. The cities enlarge, 


. industries grow in number and size; luxuries 


and the wants of the many crowded together 
there multiply. But the productiveness of the 
land does not keep pace with all this. On that 
account, many of the fruits of the earth diminish 
in proportion to the increased demand for them, 
and the things that serve to clothe and nourish— 
cotton, flax, hemp, wool, cereals, meat, vegetables 
—are almost all rendered dearer than manufac- 
tured articles. Therefore, the larger the cities, 
the more high do prices torment them.” 


The second evil of which Ferrero complains 
is summed up in the word sham. It betokens 
an almost universal desire for appearances, 
rather than for reality. “In families, as in peo- 
ples and civilizations,” Ferrero contends, 
“showiness and vainglory, the craze for doing 
on a big scale even what could without damage 
—nay, to advantage—be done in little, are 
signs rather of decay than of progress. The 
passion for the colossal and the vast is not a 
sound passion, born of epochs strong in a 
steady moral and social balance, but of epochs 
that are really in decline, disturbed by a pro- 
found disproportion between desires and ac- 
tuality, greedy for excitements and violent 
sensations, wasteful of work and wealth, to 
give themselves a false impression of great- 
ness and power, and irritated by a spirit of 
rivalry and competition, which easily degen- 
erates into punctilious spite.” Ferrero adds 
(in The World To-day, New York): 


“Can we say that our age is immune from this 
mania for grandeur and- boastful showiness, from 
this spirit of sterile rivalry, public and private, 
which scattered so many ‘treasures of the ancient 
[Roman] empire and clothed its fatal decay in 
seeming splendor? 

“I do not know who could say so, seeing the 
giddily rapid progress of public and private ex- 
travagance, the continuous inflation of popular 
vanity, professional and class pride, the tendency 
to mistake, in everything, colossal proportions 
for intrinsic worth. Whosoever looks about him, 
in America as well as in Europe, sees this senti- 
ment diffuzing itself on every hand, gaining 
ground, muddying politics, religion, literature, 
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philosophy, art; sees it corrupting and changing 
the temper alike of the higher and the lower 
classes; and, not that alone, he sees everywhere 
a strong inclination to regard this sentiment as 
a sign of strength, a proof of greatness and of 
progress. 

“The story of Rome admonishes us to distrust 
this illusion and to sound the mind of our civil- 
ization more deeply.” 


So runs this triple indictment, which, how- 
ever exaggerated it may be deemed, is being 
taken seriously and discussed in many coun- 
tries. Of the three writers quoted only one 
offers constructive remedies for the evils com- 
plained of. M. Gérard feels that the weak- 
nesses of to-day are rooted in instinct rather 
than in intelligence. It will do no good, he 
says, to preach a return to the beliefs of 
former times or a new belief founded on rea- 
son. What is needed is a strengthening of 
“the unconscious gifts of personality,” of will, 
energy, initiative, the love of life. 

Education and hygiene are, in M. Gérard’s 
view, destined to perform this task. But edu- 
cation can not be beneficial, he holds, unless 
it develops precisely the gifts of personality 
which have just been enumerated. He con- 
tinues: “English education, for the most part, 
answers to this demand; French education 
provides for it extremely ill. None the less, 
to create in each country, while taking note 
of its special needs, a type of education which 
shall render this service, is the urgent task of 
to-day. The peoples who will not arrive at 
such a system are doomed.” 

Side by side with educational methods, which 
need “profound reorganization,” in M. Gér- 
ard’s phraze, in order to become effective, there 
is another remedy, “still more important, in re- 
gard to which a rapid agreement could be 
realized.” It is, in plain words, “the active 
warfare on physical degeneration, with the 
object of raising the level of the public 
health.” 


“The old distinction between moral health and 
physical health, between the ills of the mind and 
the ills of the body, is happily no longer the 
current coin of thought. Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that there does not exist a single 
moral disorder, a single blemish of character, 
a single vice, perhaps, which does not correspond 
to a physical disorder, to some apparent or hid- 
den defect of the organism. 

“If our instinct of preservation and domina- 
tion is weakened, that is because our physical 
condition has been weakened equally. The surest 
means of strengthening instinct—the only means 
—is that of strengthening the body. A healthy 
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individual, free from unfavorable heredity, is 
much less expozed than a weak one is to devia- 
tion and error. He has the love of life, founda- 
tion of moral health; he has confidence in him- 
self and in his destiny; he has the balance, thanks 
to which the most vivid emotions pass without 
creating disorder. If only the education he has 
received and the environment in which he has 
lived have confirmed these natural gifts instead 
of corrupting them, he will easily avoid the ex- 
cesses of individualism and the equally deplor- 
able excesses of the spirit of sacrifice and mysti- 
cism. He will be the normal man; and therefore 
the moral man.” 


Such, in M. Gérard’s opinion, is the great 
remedy, or at least the most accessible remedy, 
against the enfeeblement of the race. It is for 
doctors and experts in hygiene to suggest the 
best methods for invigorating the public 
health. “In this attempt,” M. Gérard remarks, 
“the demands of individual liberty will have 
to be respected. It were better, however, that 
individual liberty should undergo some incon- 
venience rather than allow so indispensable 
and urgent a work to be hindered.” The argu- 
ment concludes: 


“Fortunately this work is, in a certain measure, 
begun. The interest in hygiene occupies almost 
everywhere the position which it rightly claims 
—the first. And more especially one may see 
growing up in most countries, even in France, 
a new generation of young people, trained by 
the exercize of sport as well as by the discipline 
of college. It is eager for life and action, bold 
and sometimes adventurous. It is less preoccu- 
pied with ideas and with literature than was its 
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predecessor; but it is healthier. It willingly 
enters into marriage and faces the risk of large 
families with a fine carelessness. 

“Here, perhaps, we have the beginning of a 
renovation, a rejuvenescence of peoples grown 
old, but not yet exhausted. And yet this reno- 
vation is, so far, to be observed only in the 
leisured classes. The benefit must percolate little 
by little through all the strata of the population 
so as to revive them in their turn. 

“What precedes indicates sufficiently how the 
Latin and Germanic peoples can offer a long re- 
sistance yet to dangerous senility and to pacific 
or war-like invasions of outside enemies. 

“It is, however, too much to believe that these 
peoples can maintain indefinitely the first rank 
in the civilized world. But it depends on their 
own energy not to yield before the ineluctable 
hour. 

“A considerable work, perhaps a magnificent 
work, remains for them to realize. -In place of 
the economic and material supremacy which is 
already departing from some of them, it is fit- 
ting that they should at least defend and main- 
tain their intellectual and artistic supremacy. 

“Their honor will be to have put forth all 
their powers and to have bartered away no 
creative effort. 

“Their glory will be to leave behind a heritage 
of civilization so rich and fertile that the life 
of the generations to come will be furthered 
and embellished. 

“Tf this task is accomplished without weak- 
ness, the more perfect humanity which shall suc- 
ceed us will give to our efforts the same recog- 
nition and homage which every civilized man 
to-day offers to the immortal genius of Greece 
and Rome.” 





OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITY TO THE RACE 


Y NE might wear any passion out 
of a family by culture, as 
skilful gardeners blot a color 
out of a tulip that hurts its 
beauty.” It is more than two 
hundred years. since these 
words were written; we are only to-day be- 
ginning to understand their practical applica- 
tion. Dr. Havelock Ellis, who quotes them 
in a little book* on race-regeneration just 
published in this country, is convinced that 
if we wish to validate our efforts of the past 
century to ameliorate social conditions and 
to produce better individuals, we must reso- 
lutely face a new responsibility. This is the 
responsibility for improvement in the quality 
of the race. For the social reform that has 





* Tue ProptemM oF Race REGENERATION. By Havelock 
Ellis. Moffat, Yard and Company. 


been concerned with the improvement of the 
conditions of life has had, he claims, the 
altogether undesigned and unexpected result 
of increasing the burden it was intended to 
remove. Not only are we making the way 
smooth for the fit; in even greater degree 
we are making it smooth for the unfit. We 
have been helping the unfit to compete with 
the fit. We have been encouraging them 
to propagate their kind—to pass on their 
unfitness to future generations. Hardly less 
important than the problem of the unemployed, 
Dr. Ellis argues, has become the problem of 
the unemployable. “We have been expend- 
ing enormous enthusiasm, labor and money in 
improving the conditions. of life, with the 
notion in our heads that we should thereby 
be improving life itself, and after seventy 
years we find no convincing proof that the 
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THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITY ON SEX 


. In a new volume. Dr. Havelock Ellis, the eminent English scientist, psychologist and tterary critic, expresses 
his conviction that the inevitable next step in social reform is a deliberate control of life itself. ‘‘We generate the 
race,” he says; “we alone can regenerate it.” 
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quality of our people is one whit better than 
it was when, for a large part, they lived in 
filth, were ravaged by disease, bred at ran- 
dom, soaked themselves in alcohol and took 
no thought of the morrow. Our _ boasted 
social reform, we are thus tempted to think, 
has been a matter of bricks and mortar—a 
piling up of hospitals, asylums, prisons and 
workhouses—while our comparatively sober 
habits may be merely a sign of the quietly 
valetudinarian way of life impozed on a race 
which no longer possesses the stamina to 
withstand excess.” What we need now, Dr. 
Ellis declares, is to understand our responsi- 
bility not only toward the present generation, 
but toward the race that is to come after us. 


“It is now possible for us to realize how the 
way lies open to the next great forward step 
in social reform. On the one hand the pro- 
gressive movement of improvement of the 
conditions of life by proceeding steadily back 
...to the conditions before birth renders the 
inevitable next step a deliberate control of life 
itself. On the other hand, the new social feel- 
ing which has been generated by the task of 
improving the conditions of life and caring for 
those who are unable to care for themselves 
has made possible a new conception of respon- 
sibility to the race... . 

“We cannot lay too much stress on this sense 
of responsibility, for it is its growth which alone 
renders possible any regeneration of the race. 
So far as practical results are concerned, it 
is not enough for men of science to investigate 
the facts and principles of heredity and to at- 
tempt to lay down the laws of eugenics, as the 
science which deals with the improvement of 
the race is now called. It is not alone enough 
for moralists to preach. The hope of he future 
lies in the slow development of those habits, 
those social instincts, arising inevitably out of 
the actual facts of life and deeper than science, 
deeper than morals. The new sense of respon- 
sibility, of responsibility not only for the human 
lives that now are but the human lives that are 
to come, is a social instinct of this fundamental 
nature. Therein lies its vitality and its promise.” 


It is only in recent years, Dr. Ellis con- 
tinues, that this new instinct has become pos- 
sible. Until lately the methods of propagating 
the race continued to be the same as those 
of savages thousands of years ago. Children 
“came,” and their parents disclaimed any 
responsibility for their coming; the children 
were sent by God, and if they all turned out 
to be idiots, the responsibility was God’s. 
That is all changed now. 


“We have learnt that in this, as in all matters, 
the Divine force works through us, and that 


we are not entitled to cast the burden of cur 
evil actions on any Higher Power. It is we 
who are, more immediately, the creators of men, 
We generate the race; we alone can regenerate 
it. The voluntary control of the number of 
offspring, which is now becoming the rule in all 
civilized countries in every part of the world, 
has been a matter of concern to some people, 
who have realized that, no matter how desirable 
under the conditions, it may be abused. But 
there are two points about it which we should 
do well always to bear in mind. In the first 
place it is the inevitable result of advance in 
civilization. Reckless abandonment to the im- 
pulse of the moment and careless indifference 
to the morrow, the selfish gratification of in- 
dividual desire at the expense of probable suf- 
fering to the lives that will come after—this 
may seem beautiful to some persons; but it is 
not civilization. All civilization involves an ever- 
increasing forethought for others, even for those 
who are yet unborn. 

“In the second place, it is not only inevitable, 
but it furnishes us with the only available lever 
for raising the level of our race. ,In classic days, 
as in the East, it was possible to consider infanti- 
cide as a permissible method for attaining this 
end, or for terminating at the outset any life 
that for any reason it might seem desirable to 
terminate. That is no longer possible for us. 
We must go further back. We must control the 
beginnings of life. And that is a better method, 
even a more civilized method, for it involves 
greater forethought and a finer sense of the 
value of life... 

“At the stage we have now reached, it is no 
longer a question of gaining control over the 
production of a new generation, but of using 
that control, and of using it in such a way that 
we may leave the world better than we found it. 
We have not truly gained the sense of responsi- 
bility which civilization is putting into our hands 
if we think we are justified in using our power 
merely for our own selfish ends. ‘What has 
posterity done for me, that I should do anything 
for posterity?’ someone is said to have asked. 
The answer is that to the human race that went 
before him he owes -everything, and that he can 
only repay the debt to those who come aiter 
him. There is more than one way in which we 
can repay our debt to the race, but there is no 
better way than by leaving behind us those who 
are able to carry on the tasks of life to higher 
ends than we have ourselves, perhaps, been able 
to attain. ... Children have been without value 
in the world because there have been too many 
of them; they have been produced by a blind 
and hopeless instinct, and have been allowed to 
die by the hundred thousand. For more than half 
a century after the era of social reform set in 
there was no decline at all in the enormous in- 
fantile mortality. It is only now beginning as 
the inevitable accompaniment of the decline in 
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the birth-rate. Not the least service done by 
the fall in the birth-rate has been to teach us 
the worth of children.” 


The greatest menace to the regeneration of 
the race, Havelock Ellis believes, lies in the 
enormous population of feeble-minded and in- 
efficient. Nearly half of the whole number 
of feeble-minded persons, he points out, are 
at the present time unprovided for and neg- 
lected, a danger to themselves and to so- 
ciety. One generation of feeble-minded pro- 
duce another; this fact presents a perpetual 
danger to society and a constant depreciation 
of the quality of the race. Our present meth- 
ods of charity increase rather than diminish 
the evil. Whole classes have developed with 
a tendency to weak-mindedness, inborn lazi- 
ness, lack of vitality, and contain many people 
who are always complaining of a want of 
work, tho they will never perform any work 
that may be given to them. “These people 
claim sympathy as unemployed—they are 
really unemployable.” 


“It is nowadays highly important to distinguish 
the unemployable, who will not and to some ex- 
tent cannot work, from the unemployed who are 
anxious to work, altho there is a certain pro- 
portion who stand midway between the two 
classes. As social reform progresses there is an 
increasing resolve to meet, so far as_ possible, 
the demands of the genuine unemployed, and 
to lighten their burdens as far as may be. But 
so long as the two classes are confused, the 
genuine unemployed cannot fail to suffer for the 
faults of the unemployable, while the unemploy- 
able will receive a degree of sympathy and con- 
sideration that is merely wasted on them. It is 
necessary to realize that the unemployable are 
to a large extent what they are by inborn defect, 
and that they must be weeded out from among 
the simply unemployed and receive entirely dif- 
ferent treatment.” 


It is now possible, the scientist points out, 
to render those of the feeble-minded who are 
free to move about in the world unable to 
propagate their kind by simple and harmless 
measures. Even, however, by putting these 
measures into effect, the problem of regen- 
erating the race remains a large one, for we 
must still dam the stream of pauperism at its 
source. The pauper as a rule is mentally de- 
fective, Dr. Ellis points out. Paupers tend 
to produce pauper families even to the fourth 
generation; moreover, they tend to intermarry 
with other pauper families. If we direct our 
philanthropy only to the present generation, 
we shall not remove pauperism; on the con- 


trary, we shall increase it. We must extend 
our philanthropy to the generations to come. 
As a condition of poor law relief, the prevent- 
ative surgical operation should be undergone 
by these paupers of the second, third and 
fourth generations, with their voluntary con- 
sent. By this method the problem would in 
a single generation become a manageable one. 
Havelock Ellis concludes in this fashion: 


“In these simple and practical ways—by espe- 
cially training the feeble-minded, by confining 
them in suitable institutions and colonies, and by 
voluntary sacrifice of procreative power on the 
part of those who are unable to work in the world 
—we shall be able, even in a single generation, 
largely to remove one of the most serious taints 
in our civilization, and so mightily work for the 
regeneration of the race... . 

“Tf even the problem of the extirpation of 
the feeble-minded classes can be approached and 
largely settled on a voluntary basis, without any 
risky experiments in legislation, much more is 
this the case with the higher breeding of the 
race, as it may be exercized by the fully sane 
and responsible classes. Here is emphatically the 
field of the moralist, who need not feel called 
on to forfeit his claim to be a moralist by clamor- 
ing for the brute force of law. Even if scientific 
opinion and general public opinion were ready 
for marriage legislation in the interests of the 
regeneration of the race, it would still be a 
problem how far such legislation is likely to be 
in accordance with sound morals. For legisla- 
tion can only demand actions that are both gen- 
eralized and externalized, and the demands of 
the regeneration of the race must be both par- 
ticularized and internalized, or they are mean- 
ingless and even void. The law may, for in- 
stance, enact prohibitions against certain kinds 
of people marrying, but it cannot prevent pro- 
creation; and the mere prohibition to marry is 
both unjust. and unnecessary in so far as it pre- 
vents the uuion of people who may be fully 
aware of their racial disabilities and consequent 
responsibilities, and ready to act accordingly. 
Thus it is that morals is called upon to retain 
jealously within its own sphere these aspects of 
racial regeneration, and to resent the encroach- 
ments of law. 

“For we have to be on our guard—and that 
is our final problem, perhaps the most difficult 
and complex of all—lest our efforts for the re- 
generation of the race lead us to a mechanical 
and materialistic conception of life, to the con- 
ception of a life regulated by codes and statutes 
and adjudicated in law courts. Better an un- 
regenerate life than such a regeneration. For 
freedom is the breath of life, joy is the prime 
tonic of life, and no regeneration is worth striv- 
ing for which fails to increase the sum total of 
freedom and of joy.” 
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NIETZSCHE’S ALL-TOO-HUMAN TRAITS REVEALED 
IN HIS LETTERS 


eG Dy T the present time, when Fried- 

‘ rich Nietzsche, the great individ- 
ualist philosopher, the creator of 
the Superman, is making his 
first real impression in America, 
and is evoking scores of criti- 
cisms and appreciations, it is gratifying 
to be able to turn back to the man himself. 
What kind of personality had he? What 
kind of people did he associate with? These 
questions are both answered in a series of 
letters now being translated into English by 
Herman Scheffauer for the complete English 
edition* of Nietzsche’s works. The letters 
have never before been published in English. 
They constitute a unique psychological docu- 
ment. Nietzsche, altho in some respects a 
pathological figure, does not lose by his self- 
portraiture. We see him as he was—happy in 
his youth and in brief golden moments, but 
in the main a sick and disillusioned man. He 
was “human, all too human,” in his own 
phrase, yet he struggled manfully to express 
his ideal and became at his best a prophecy 
and embodiment of the heroic Superman of 
whom he dreamed. 

Nietzsche’s most faithful friend and helper, 
in health -and in sickness, was his sister, 
Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche, who is still de- 
voted to his memory. Some of his most 
characteristic letters he wrote to her and to 
his mother. In the series now in process of 
translation may be found a mass of fervent 
and often inspired correspondence between 
himself and his bosom-friends Erwin Rohde 
and Peter Gast. The name of Richard Wag- 
ner, whom Nietzsche at _ first idolized and 
later violently reacted from, bulks large. 
There are many epistles to such close in- 
timates and commanding spirits of the Ger- 
man intellectual world as Karl von Gersdorff ; 
Jacob Burckhardt, Professor of History at 
Basle; Paul Rée, a Schopenhauerian philoso- 
pher; Taine, the French critic; Hans von 
Biilow, the musician; Georg Brandes, of 
Copenhagen; Malvina von Meysenburg, an 
authoress; Professor Ritschl, of Bonn; Pro- 
fessor Overbeck, of Basle, and many other 
distinguished men and women. The intellec- 
tual circle of this lonely recluse and wanderer 
acted and reacted upon him in many different 





*Tue Comprtete Works or Nietzscue. Edited by 


Oscar Levy. London and Edinburgh: T. N. Foulis. Im- 
ported by the Macmillan Company, New York. 





ways, causing him to burn and shine with 
many lights and fires, as personality wrought 
upon and grappled with personality. 

The early letters trace the development of 
a shy, sensitive and very honorable boy. He 
writes to his mother of a first drunken esca- 
pade in a spirit of deep contrition. He studies 
hard at college, at Bonn, and gives enthusias- 
tic descriptions of student festivals and of 
country or Rhine excursions. He _ recom- 
mends certain books to his sister and adopts 
the patronizing, authoritative tone of the in- 
dulged brother. The real maturity of his 
character begins to appear in letters written 
from Leipzig. It was here that he first met 
and fell under the ‘spell of Richard Wagner. 
In a letter dated November gth, 1868, the 
future philosopher, then twenty-four years 
old, writes to his comrade Rohde, at Ham- 
burg, and gives a humorous account of a 
series of grotesque events that befell him ere 
he met with the great master of music. 
“Really,” Nietzsche confides to Rohde, “my 
mood during these days was most romantic— 
you must allow that the preliminaries to this 
acquaintance, considering the mighty aloof- 
ness of the distinguished eremite, came pretty 
close to the fairy-like.” The first conversa- 
tion of the great composer and the obscure 
scholar is faithfully reported. ‘He ques- 
tioned me closely as to how I became acquaint- 
ed with his music, railed terrifically against 
all representations of his operas, with the 
exception of the Munich productions, and 
made merry over the Kapellmeisters who, in 
their genial wise, keep shouting to their or- 
chestras: ‘Gentlemen, now it’s growing pas- 
sionate! My dear boys—just a little more 
passion, please!’ Wagner imitates the Leip- 
zig dialect splendidly.” 

Nietzsche’s soul, afloat on an ocean of 
youthful Schwérmerei, pours itself out in rapt, 
enthusiastic admiration over this “fabulously 
lively and fiery man.” He grows excited 
when Wagner declares that Schopenhauer, 
another idol of Nietzsche’s at the time, was 
the one philosopher who understood music. 
Wagner reads him an extract from that amaz- 
ing autobiography which has just been given 
to the world. Nietzsche laughs himself ill 
over it. Thus the famous friendship had its 
beginning. 

Soon after, Nietzsche is called to the Uni- 
versity of Basle. His impending departure 
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from Leipzig is mysteriously and playfully 
hinted at in letters to his mother. A little 
later he sends an engraved card with his name 
and this inscription: “Professor extraord. 
of classical Philology (with 800 Thalers sal- 
ary) at the University of Basle.” Mockingly 
he makes merry over the parochial enthu- 
siasm his mother and sister evince at this 
“marvelous news and wonderful good luck!” 
There is no doubt that Nietzsche’s acceptance 
of this professorship at Basle was to some 
extent influenced by the fact that Wagner’s 
home was at Tribschen, nearby. 

Nietzsche’s health begins to fail. From 
Steinabad, whither he had gone in the autumn 
of 1875 to seek relief from catarrh of the 
stomach, he writes many pathetic letters to 
his sister Elizabeth, expressing his close de- 
pendence upon her loving ministrations. She 
afterwards came to keep house for him in 
sasle. Among the letters there is a draft of 
one to Wagner, referring to Nietzsche’s eu- 
logistic brochure, “Wagner in Bayreuth,” 
which he afterwards so vehemently repudi- 
ated: 


“Here, beloved Master, is a kind of festal 
Bayreuth sermon! I could not hold my tongue 
and was forced to speak right out. Those who 
now take joy in you will certainly have their 
joy doubled by me—such is my present pride 
and confidence. I have no way of judging how 
you yourself will receive this tribute. Unpleas- 
ant consequences arise with almost every screed 
I publish—questions are always raised with ref- 
erence to my personal relations with its subject 
—misunderstandings which must then be re- 
adjusted with considerable charity. Inasmuch 
as I have this feeling in a very great degree 
to-day, I am loath to express myself more 
plainly. When I consider what I have ventured 
upon this time, I feel a sense of dizziness and 
hesitation. Once, in your very first letter to 
me, you wrote me something of faith in German 
liberty. To this faith I turn to-day, just as this 
faith alone gave me the courage to do what I 
have done. I am wholly yours with all my 
heart.” 


Nietzsche, it appears, was nervously con- 
cerned that Wagner might read between the 
lines of this letter something of the alteration 
that had already taken place in his (Nietz- 
sche’s) attitude towards the Master’s work. 
His premonitions, it turned out, were pro- 
phetic. Soon after this he broke away from 
Wagner entirely. 

From 1876 until his final physical collapse 
Nietzsche maintained a warm-hearted corre- 
spondence with Peter Gast, a young composer 


of considerable ability who became one of 
his most faithful disciples. Gast performed 
many important duties and commissions for 
the ailing philosopher, such as transcribing his 
manuscripts, correcting his proof and attend- 
ing to the publication of his books, which 
were at first all issued at Nietzsche's expense. 
Nietzsche’s letters to Gast overflow with the 
most touching expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation—and renewed appeals for assist- 
ance. This devoted disciple’s reverence for 
his master was repaid by the master’s admira- 
tion and steady encouragement of the dis- 
ciple’s “Southern” music, his “lion” music, 
which was to reflect the philosopher’s Dio- 
nysiac “joy in life.” These hopes, however, 
appear to have had little fruition so far. 

The following passage may tend to soften 
the acerbity of the raging feminist who is 
prone to revile Nietzsche for what the wise 
old woman told Zarathustra: “When thou 
goest to woman, forget not the whip!” Gast 
had warned him of a dubious passage in one 
of his writings: 


“My best thanks, dear friend, for the hint. 
I do not wish to convey the impression of hav- 
ing any contempt for women, and so I have 
elided the passage. It is nevertheless true that 
originally it was man alone who considered him- 
self a human being—the study of languages still 
gives evidence of this. Woman was really 
reckoned as an animal;—the recognition of the 
humanity in her is one of the greatest steps in 
moral progress.” 


The subjects of love and sympathy often 
engage his pen when writing to Gast, and he 
alluded frequently and always poignantly to 
his rupture with Wagner: 


“Here’s a reflection. We cease to love our- 
selves wholly when we cease to exercize our- 
selves in love to others—for which reason this 
cessation must be guarded against. 

“You are shaped of stronger material than I, 
and are able to create loftier ideals for your- 
self. For my part I suffer atrociously when 
forced to do without sympathy. Nothing in 
the world, for instance, can quite fill up that 
deep gap the last few years have brought me 
in the loss of Wagner’s sympathy. How often 
do I dream of him, and always in the spirit of 
the cordial relation of bygone days! Never 
did an angry word pass between us, no, not 
even in my dreams.... . All that is now done 
with, and what boots it if in this or that par- 
ticular screed I happened to be in the right? 
As if this were able to wipe away the memory 
of the sympathy I have lost! And I have suf- 
fered all this many times before, as I expect 
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to suffer it many times again. These are the 
most terrible sacrifices which my progress in 
Life and Thought have demanded of me. Even 
now, after an hour of sympathetic conversation 
with absolutely strange persons, my whole phi- 
losophy begins to rock. It appears to me so 
foolish to endeavor to have right at the ex- 
pense of love, or not to be able to communicate 
one’s best for fear of losing another’s sym- 
pathy.” 


Nietzsche’s ill-health compelled him to pur- 
sue, his phantom of an ideal climate from 
lowland to highland, sea-coast to mountain- 
top. In the years that followed, the harried 
man fled from Genoa to Recoaro, then back 
to his favorite Sils-Maria, thence returning to 
Genoa. He lived successively at Tautenburg 
(his mother’s home), Leipzig, Rapallo, Nice, 
Turin, Cannobio, Chur, wracked in body and 
oppressed by an infinite loneliness, yet toiling 
Ike some demiurge at his tasks. In relation 
to Nietzsche’s rigid celibacy, the following is 
of considerable interest. It gives his first 
impressions of the young woman who, apart 
from his sister, and to that sister’s intense 
annoyance, came closest to him during his 
life. Solicitous friends had hit upon her as 
a promising Jiingerin or female disciple for 
Nietzsche. In a letter to Gast he writes: 


“That poem, ‘To Pain,’ was not my work. It 
is one of those things that have an immense 
power over me. I have never read it without 
tears. It rings like a voice for which I have 
waited and waited since the days of my child- 
hood. This poem is by my friend Lou (Salome) 
of whom you have not yet heard. Lou is the 
daughter of a Russian general, and is twenty 
years of age. She is as keen as an eagle and 
as brave as a lion, yet for all that a very girl- 
ish creature who, perhaps, has not long to live. 
. .. She seems to be prepared in the most mar- 
velous way for my whole manner or system 
of thought. Dear friend, you will certainly do 
both of us the honor not to imagine that our 
relationship is in any way a mere love affair. 
We are friends and I shall keep this girl and 
her faith in me sacred.” 


This friendship, however, did not last very 
long, and Nietzsche’s five-months’ dream of 
possessing the companionship of a sweet yet 
fiery soul to sustain him on his arduous pil- 
grimage, ended in tragic disappointment. The 
collected letters contain the draft of an epistle 
to the fair young Russian, in which Nietzsche, 
smarting both as man and prophet, expresses 
his disillusion in bitter and mordant terms. 

During 1887 and 1888 his letters, in partic- 
ular those to his mother and sister, his “dear, 


, 


dear ‘Lama,’” are full of a brooding, retro- 
spective melancholy, complaints of his ab- 
solute isolation and heart-breaking loneliness, 
of ceaseless combats with illness and bad 
weather, and the increasing curse of insomnia. 
The radical differences of opinion between 
himself and his friends alienate them from 
him, one by one. “Each finds his little hearth 
and circle; only the most independent of them 
finds none.” One of the heaviest blows that 
fell upon the unhappy man was the realiza- 
tion of the great gulf that had spread between 
him and his old friend Rohde, who had be- 
come one of the most brilliant of German 
philologists. In the spring of 1886, Nietzsche 
had journeyed all the way from Venice to 
Leipzig in order to see his old comrade. The 
two men, who had not seen each other for ten 
years, met once more and faced the tragic 
truth that each had utterly altered in soul. 
An icy breath of estrangement came upon 
them. Rhode, it appears, was appalled by 
something unearthly in the aspect of his 
former friend (who must have been a star- 
tling figure with his great military moustache, 
dark, glittering eyes and beetling brows), and 
wrote thus: “There was something in him 
which I never knew before and much that 
had once characterized him no longer existed 
It was as if he came from a land in which 
no one else lived.” 

The end was now close at hand. There 
are flashes of reviving joy and titanic courage, 
there are even ‘bursts of humor, but the inner 
heart of Zarathustra’s creator had been cor- 
roded by the rust of his supreme world-lone- 
liness. 

On January 4th, 1889, Nietzsche from Turin 
sends his last and mystic message to Peter 
Gast: 


“To my Maéstro Pietro:—Sing a new song 
for me: the world is illumined and all the 
heavens are filled with joy.” 


On the same day he writes as follows to 
Georg Brandes: 


“To Friend George:—After thou hadst dis- 
covered me, it was no great task to find me; 
the difficulty that now arises is—how canst thou 
lose me again?” 

The query he addressed to the great Danish 
critic might have been as aptly addressed to 
humanity at large. The modern world has 
“discovered” Nietzsche, and in the main dis- 
agrees with him; but it can never lose him 
again. 
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BERGSON’S INTUITIONAL PHILOSOPHY JUSTIFIED 
BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


\N HE man of the hour in philo- 
sophic thought is unquestionably 
Henri Bergson. He is being 
discussed all over the world. 
For America he may be said to 
have a special interest, in view 
of the facts that he was first adequately 
interpreted by William James, and that he 
intends to visit us soon as an “exchange 
professor.” In England he has recently been 
making a personal campaign in behalf of his 
views. Not long ago he was grappling, in 
The Hibbert Journal, with ex-Premier Bal- 
four. And now, in the same magazine, we 
find Sir Oliver Lodge engaged in elucidating 
the magic words that sum up the Bergsonian 
philosophy—‘“‘creative evolution.” 

[he most remarkable feature in Sir Oliver’s 
article lies in the fact that, tho himself a 
scientist, he justifies Bergson in relying on 
intuition rather than on intelligence as the 
guide that shall lead us into fuller knowledge 
of truth. As Bergson defines it, intuition 
means direct insight or sympathy (in the Jit- 
eral sense of the word) where, by an effort, 
the mind turns inward upon itself and plunges 
into the universal stream of tendency, and 
knows it by being it. “We are still far more 
dependent on intuition than on reason,” Sir 
Oliver says. 

Even in the most exact science of which 
we can conceive, in mathematics, argues Sir 
Oliver, there is no such thing as absolute truth 
according to the laws of logic. If it be argued 
that the three angles of a triangle do really 
equal two right angles, Sir Oliver concedes 
that in the case of the abstract plane triangle 
this is true. “But what about a concrete 
triangle,” he asks, “one traced on the surface 
of a calm sheet of water, for instance? The 
surface is part of a sphere, and the proposi- 
tion is not true.” The great mathematician, 
\V. K. Clifford, maintained that we could not 
be sure that in measuring the distance between 
stars a possible curvature of space might not 
defeat the laws of arithmetic as ordinarily 
understood. And in order to illustrate the 
matter further, in what may seem almost a 
frivolous way, Sir Oliver goes on to contend 
that whereas the proposition that one added to 
one makes two is abstractly beyond contro- 
versy, it need not be true for the addition of 
‘onerete things. “It is not true for two 
slobules of mercury, for instance, nor for a 





couple of colliding stars; not true for a pint 
of water added to a pint of oil of vitriol, nor 
for nitric oxide added to oxygen, nor for the 
ingredients of an explosive mixture; not 
necessarily true, either, for snakes in a cage, 
or for capital invested in a business concern, 
flourishing or otherwise; nor is it true, save 
in a temporary manner, for a couple of trout 
added to a pond. Life can ridicule arith- 
metic.” 

The moral deduced from all this by Sir 
Oliver is that propositions can be clear and 
simple, and sure enough, indeed absolutely 
certain, as long as we deal with abstractions; 
but that when we come to concrete realities, 
and have all the complexities of the universe 
behind us—not only behind but in front and 
among and intermingled with every simplest 
thing,—then we perforce step out of the realm 
of positive dogmatic security into the region 
of reasonable and probable inference, the do- 
main of pragmatic conviction, of common- 
place intuition, of familiar faith. 

The philosophers of the past failed to rec- 
ognize their limitations in this regard. They 
built their little systems, logical, symmetrical 
and beautifully exact, without allowing for 
the fact that nature is expanding all the time 
in new directions. A most important part of 
Bergson’s mission, as Sir Oliver sees it, is to 
prove how vastly nature’s modes of action 
transcend the cut-and-dried ‘formulae of the 
schools. He has endeavored to unify life in 
a larger way by unlocking a door in the bar- 
rier that separates mind and matter. And in 
this connection Sir Oliver voices the opinion 
that, altho the door is still locked, “Bergson 
has found something that to me, at any rate, 
from a distance, looks very like a key.” 


“For I conjecture that one of the features of 
the Bergsonian philosophy, tho it is only dimly 
sketched in or barely indicated at present, is 
that the clue to the relation and interaction 
between matter and mind is contained in the 
idea that they have a common ancestry—that 
they are related somewhat as animals are to 
plants. 

“Widely divergent as the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms have now become during the 
long course of evolution, it is well known, or 
at any rate admitted without controversy, that 
they must have arisen from a kind of cell which 
was neither the one nor the other, but which 
incorporated the principle of life in its simplest 
most essential germ, and thus enabled life to 
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gain a foothold on this planet, and gradually to 
manifest, through association with matter, the 
vast variety of which it was capable. 

“Taking this as a sort of parable, may we not 
conjecture that the faint beginnings of con- 
sciousness and the fundamental rudiments of 
matter—utterly divergent as they are now, so 
that it is surprizing that there can be any sort 
of relation between them—may have arisen from 
something which was neither consciousness nor 
material, but which had within it the potentiality 
of the development of both?” 


Through this subdivision or bifurcation, 
part might be said to have become elevated 
in the scale of existence and part degraded; 
“the degradation serving,” as Sir Oliver puts 
it, “a useful purpose and being justified, just 
as the degradation of energy is frequently jus- 
tified—the degradation of some often elevates 
the rest,—since thereby an instrument, a vehi- 
cle, a staircase was provided, steps on which 
the other portion could rise to higher things.” 
The argument proceeds: 


“For by separation of the two entities or con- 
stituents of the universe, an arena of conflict 
and struggle and effort was provided; and the 
result was that vigorous vitality appeared in 
the universe—it has appeared at least on this 
planet—an output far more profitable, of far 
greater value, than the dead level of inactivity 
and beatific torpor which might otherwise have 
been the sole representative of Existence. Life, 
with all its potentialities, both of suffering and 
of enjoyment, came into being, and has con- 
tinued to interact with and incarnate itself in 
matter ever since; making use of its many ad- 
vantages, overcoming its many defects, obstructed 
and defeated by its passive resistance, yet coerc- 
ing it into works of art, stimulating itself always 
to greater and higher effort to overcome inherent 
difficulties, and to realize, sooner or later, some 
of its own far distant ideals.” 


All this very naturally leads on to a con- 
sideration of what is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of Bergson’s philosophy—his 
conception of the goal toward which we move. 
He has said that the é/an vital, the Life Force, 
has no more definite motive than that of ac- 
quiring an ever-fuller volume of free creative 


‘activity; and Mr. Balfour, it will be recalled, 


objected to the conception as being too vague. 
But it is “a good enough goal,” in Sir Oliver’s 
view, “a real end in view, a sufficiently con- 
trolling and stimulating impulse.” Is it not 
the goal of every great artist? Sir Oliver 
adds: “The aim of life and consciousness 
is self-development, not the development of 
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matter; the aim is to bring into full activity 
every fiber of our being.” 


“So the very inertia and obstructiveness of 
matter, the resistance which it offers to the real- 
ization of ideals, contribute to the development 
of incarnate consciousness, and enable it to rise 
in the scale of existence. 


“The thought which is only thought, the work of art 
which is only in the conceptional state, the poem which 
is only a dream, costs as yet no effort: what requires 
an effort is the material realization of the poem in 
words, of the artistic conception in a statue or a pure 
This effort is painful, it may be very painful; and yet 
whilst making it, we feel that it is as precious as, and 
perhaps more precious than, the work it results in; 
because, thanks to it, we have drawn from ourselves not 
only all that was there, but more than was there: we 
have raised ourselves above ourselves.’ (Bergson.) 


“That is the aim of the whole process, and 
that is how matter, by its very inertness, can 
contribute to the result; its very necessity makes 
of organized matter an instrument of liberty, 
and the fact that there has been a real aim all 
the time is proved by the sense of joy which 
follows its accomplishment. And surely joy is 
felt also during the effect, and is an indication 
of right progress and good work.” 


Evolutionary progress, Sir Oliver tells us, 
is not like a river-bed flowing in a predestined 
channel, nor is it like the march of land-crabs 
in inexorable straight lines over and through 
every obstacle and danger. It is rather to be 
compared with an Anabasis. “Each marching 
day so many parasangs, so many stadia, halts 
of given duration by the way, natives ques- 
tioned, hostilities avoided, difficulties over- 
come; and at length the sea which washes the 
shores of the homeland is sighted, with the 
bursting forth of shouts of joy.” 

In our guesses at reality, Sir Oliver con- 
tinues, we constantly make the mistake of 
reading our own limitations into nature. We 
are limited, for instance, to movement of ob- 
jects; we cannot create them. So far as the 
external world is concerned, we put things 
together and trust to their inherent properties. 
But Life is working the inherent properties 
themselves. “We place an egg in an incuba- 
tor and a chicken results. Nature or life 
works in a totally different way from us: it 
does not directly move things at all, tho it 
may cause them to move each other, and 
it achieves portentous results.” To quote 
further : 


“We perceive this best in cases of instinct, 
or of such unconscious processés as those to 
which we owe the growth and sustenance of 
our own bodies. It is easy to illustrate the 
futility of intelligence as compared with the un- 
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HAUPTMANN’S 


conscious activity of an organism. When we 
seek to do things by our brain and muscle alone, 
how limited our scope, how helpless we are; 
how much more powerful is our instinct—in- 
stinct of all grades, rising to the instinct of 
genius! Compare the futility of a dog’s parlor- 
tricks with the superhuman skill of a sheep-dog 
or a bloodhound, yes, or a carrier-pigeon. So 
it is with all our highest functions—the best of 
them are semiconsciously performed. Who, by 
taking thought, can write a great poem or paint a 
great picture if the gift is not born in him? To 
manufacture a new human being is an impos- 
sible task; but hand the problem over to life, 
and it is absurdly easy. And even our most 
intellectual senses—how saturated they are with 
instinct! Take vision. The retina has a pat- 
tern of ether-tremors focussed upon its rods 
and cones, and from the distribution of that 
mosaic of sensation a whole landscape is per- 
ceived—it cannot be said to be ‘inferred.’ Ordi- 
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nary sight is not an affair of intellect, any more 
than the intellect of the newly-hatched chick 
enables it to descry and peck at a seed. We 
are still far more dependent on intuition than 
on reason.” 


There is clearly a cosmic aim for those who 
have eyes to discern it, and life is always sub- 
ject to its own laws. “There is a controlling 
entity in a seed whereby the same product 
results, no matter amid what surroundings. 
If an acorn can grow at all, an oak results.” 
The great scientist concludes: 


“I am impressed with two things—first, with 
the reality and activity of powerful, but not 
almighty helpers, to whom we owe guidance and 
management and reasonable control; and next, 
with the fearful majesty of still higher aspects 
of the universe, infinitely beyond our utmost 
possibility of thought.” 


HAUPTMANN’S PUZZLING PICTURE OF A 
MODERN CHRIST 


BRIEF account was given in 
these pages last year of Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s latest novel, 
“Der Narr in Christo”—‘‘The 
Fool in Christ.” The book has 
now appeared in an English 
translation.* It comes to us with the prestige 
of a great name, and awakens lively anticipa- 
tions. Yet the first impression conveyed is 
strangely contradictory. No one seems to 
know how to take this outpouring from the 
brain and soul of the dramatic author of “The 
Weavers,” “Hannele” and “The Sunken Bell.” 

The figure of Christ that Hauptmann offers 
under the name of Emanuel Quint is unattract- 
ive and uncouth. If the aim of the story is 
to arouse sympathy with its hero, it fails. The 
picture we get is that of a simple, weak-headed 
young Silesian peasant gradually yielding to 
the delusion that he is the Christ. He repeats 
the phrazes of Christ with stony literalism, 
but shows no spiritual insight of his own. 
He fails in the end not so much because of 
his Christlike qualities as because of his pitiful 
ineffectiveness as a spiritual leader. 

The story is laid in a valley of the Eulen 
Mountains among ignorant folk. The period 
is about 1890. “A new faith and a spring 
feeling hovered in the air of Germany”; the 


* Tue Foot 1n Curist: EMANUEL Quint. By Gerhart 
lauptmann. Translated by Thomas Seltzer. B. W. 
luebsch. 





people were looking for portents. In this val- 
ley grows up Emanuel Quint, a carpenter’s 
son, freckled, unkempt, with ruddy hair and 
beard. He becomes obsessed by religious 
mania, and seeks to exert influence over his 
neighbors in the manner enjoined by Paul, 
“If any man among you seemeth to be wise 
in this world, let him become a fool.” The 
folly inculcated by Paul led to the spiritual 
transformation of a whole world, but Quint’s 
folly leads him nowhere in particular. Haupt- 
mann tells us plainly that, at the outset, 
“Quint, like all fools, took his folly to be wis- 
dom and his weakness to be strength.” Quint 
preaches on street corners and is arrested; 
heals people by accident; and retires to waste 
places for prayer and meditation, often shout- 
ing aloud in mad ecstasy. A few laborers 
become his disciples. The story passes in the 
main among poor people, such as might be 
found in this country in the Salvation Army, 
the primitive Methodist, Mormon or Second 
Adventist churches. The parallel between the 
conduct of Christ and that of Quint is made 
evident by endless detail, but, in the main, 
without inspiration. There is a character that 
corresponds to John the Baptist, and another 
reminiscent of Mary Magdalene. This latter- 
day Messiah undergoes martyrdom and im- 
prisonment, but not crucifixion. He is accused 
of murdering the daughter of a school-master 
who has befriended him, and shields the real 
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murderer by refusing to answer the questions 
of his judges. At the end, he wanders out 
into the snow and dies a solitary death. In 
his pocket is found a slip of paper bearing the 
enigmatic words: “The mystery of the king- 
dom ?” 

Thus Hauptmann conceives “the fool in 
Christ.” Has his hand lost its cunning, or is 
his bare literalism consciously employed to 
describe the development of a religious para- 
noiac? Does he wish us to believe that Christ 
was like Emanuel Quint and that the New 
Testament apotheosis is an imaginative crea- 
tion, or is he simply giving us a pathological 
document? These and many other questions 
are being asked by American critics. 

Edwin Meade Robinson, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, points out that Hauptmann is 
careful to impress the reader with the idea 
that the man was insane, but is just as careful 
to leave the impression that he was something 
superhuman. “Emanuel Quint,” he remarks, 
“is neither ‘the Servant in the House’ nor the 
hero of ‘The Third Floor Back’; he is the 
clouded intellect that either of these dramatic 
souls might have inhabited in real life rather 
than in the drama.” 

From a faithful Christian’s point of view, 
says André Tridon in the New York Times 
Review of Books, Hauptmann’s work is “noth- 
ing short of sacrilegious.” Mr. Tridon con- 
tinues: 


“The Fool, Emanuel Quint, his speeches, his 
actions, the incidents of his life, and the very 
names of his associates are so obviously remi- 
niscent of the Gospel story that the reader can 
hardly entertain any doubt as to Quint being 
Jesus reincarnaie. And Quint is a feeble-minded, 
mountebankish, egotistical individual, endowed 
with just enough shrewcness to exploit some 
melodramatic coincidences of his life. In cul- 
ture he is totally lacking; he phonographically 
mumbles Biblical texts; a mere anarch, disre- 
garding the necessities of life in a modern en- 
vironment, he allows feeble-minded clods, and a 
few hysterical women, to follow his example; 
he little worries over the complications which 
result from their blind confidence in him. He 
is not too feeble-minded, however, to disappoint 
the expectations of little Ruth, the only sincere 
follower of his who has something like a mind. 
She is under age, and he fears the police. 

“And withal Quint has no message for the 
world, no interpretation of the Gospel to offer. 
Whether Hauptmann intended to expoze the futil- 
ity of the whole Gospel epic or to demonstrate 
the uselessness of every attempt at regulating 
modern life through a twenty-century-old phi- 
losophy we know not.” 


Katherine A. Graham, writing in the lit- 
erary section of the Chicago Evening Post, 
finds “The Fool in Christ” a novel touched 
with real beauty, but “thin, visionary and de- 
void of real significance.” She says: 


“The author seems carried along solely by his 
imaginative and speculative bent, unmoored to 
a definite idea. It is as tho he had rendered 
the delicate, evanescent musical patterns in the 
treble of a Chopin nocturne, or in the ‘Berceuse, 
without the soft, but definite and regulating accom- 
paniment in the bass. The fancies, dreams and 
illusions dealt with in the book are never pitched 
to the key of reality; the supernatural is never 
harmonized with the distinct notes of the natural, 

“A mystic and susceptible soul, stirred by 
dreams and visions, such as Hannele and Hein- 
rich, the bell founder, has always sounded a 
strong call to the genius of Hauptmann. In 
‘The Apostle,’ a short novelistic study done over 
twenty years ago, he has treated of one of these 
mystic characters gradually succumbing to re- 
ligious paranoia. In the present work he gives 
the same theme wider space. . .. One feels that 
the lack of reality in Emanuel is due to the fact 
that he is the product of Hauptmann’s dream 
world, where fact and fancy, the real Jesus of 
history, the unreal Jesus of later theology, the 
actual life of to-day, the fantastic life of the 


gospel narratives, mingle without’ regard to~ 


perspective. Hauptmann’s preoccupation with 
dreams and visions is intense; he cares little 
for realities that may be woven into them. To 
this fact is due the thin and visionary quality 
of the book.” 


Not all of the American reviewers, how- 
ever, write in this vein. Prof. Charles Zueb- 
lin, editor of The Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine, praises the work unstintedly, and reads 
into it a message of philosophic individualism: 


“One has no right to impute to the author 
anything but a marvelously successful piece of 
realism in the rejuvenation of a familiar, but 
imperfectly understood history. Yet one can- 
not read the story carefully without seeing that 
this stainless, winning, superhuman personality, 
whose poise and tenderness are a rebuke to 
every wrong act and every unworthy person 
and every unjust institution, leaves the world as 
he finds it. He washes feet for symbolism, but 
he ignores sanitation. He dignifies poverty, but 
he eats the bread of charity. His presence is 
everywhere a benediction; his life is one con- 
tinuous reproach to strife, to greed, to luxury, 
to inconsiderateness, to graft, to sensualism, to 
competition, but—he leaves the world as he finds 
it. He is the savior of men, but the next gen- 
eration starts where this one did. Is it not the 
beautiful, alluring, spiritual side of the Utopia 
of individualism?” 
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*N “PETER GRIMM,” David 
Belasco has achieved the im- 
possible. To present a ghost 
on the boards without seeming 
ridiculous is in itself an accom- 
plishment. A wraith dominat- 
ing the action of a play for two acts, trying 
to get his message “across,” is probably 
unique in the history of the drama. Even 
Belasco’s skill would be powerless to create 
such a figure and compel the interest of the 
audience for two hours save for the subtle 
impersonation of David Warfield. The theme 
of the play, universal in its appeal, doubtless 
owes its inception in Mr. Belasco’s mind to 
the modern psychic interest awakened by Pro- 
fessor Hyslop, William James, and others. 
The ghost of Peter Grimm is no old-fashioned 
apparition wrapped in a winding-sheet stained 
with the obscene juices of putrefaction. He 
is a spirit, cheerful and optimistic, and lives 
in the subconscious memories of those who 
knew him in life. Mr. Belasco, as he states 
in a note on the program, does not intend to 
advance any theory as to the probability of 
the return of the main character of the play. 
“For the many,” he distinctly avers, “it may be 
said that he could exist only in the minds of 
the characters grouped about him.” Mr. 
Belasco’s own faith, however, is evidently of 
a different complexion. For the few, among 
whom he evidently classes himself, the pres- 
ence of Peter Grimm embodies the theory of 
the survival of persistent personal energy. 
Mr. Belasco succeeds in unfolding his theme 
without violating either conception. 

The first act takes place in the living room 
of Peter Grimm’s house at Grimm Manor, a 
small town in New York State, founded by 
early settlers from Holland. Through the 
windows can be seen tulip beds, hothouses 
and rows of trees. Peter Grimm’s Botanic 
Gardens supply seeds and plants to the whole- 
sale and retail trade. An old Dutch wind- 
mill erected by a Colonial ancestor gives a 
quaint touch to the picture. The leading 
characters, mostly Americans of foreign de- 


“THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM” —BELASCO’S 
AUDACIOUS EXPERIMENT IN PSYCHIC DRAMA 


scent, betray their origin in their speech. 
They are old Grimm; his heir and nephew, 
Frederik; Catherine, Grimm’s adopted ward; 
James Hartmann, Grimm’s secretary; Marta, 
an old Dutch servant; William, her grandson, 
the fatherless child of the vanished Anna- 
marie; and Dr. Andrew McPherson, a Scotch 
physician of the old school, who dabbles 
in spiritism. Of less importance are the 
lawyer, Tom Lawton; the henpecked Rev- 
erend Mr. Bartholemew; his wife; and a 
strange clown whose grotesque folk-song pen- 
etrates the entire play. James Hartmann is 
evidently in love with Catherine, but Peter 
Grimm has made up his mind to marry her to 
his nephew. This subject has been touched 
upon when McPherson appears on the scene. 
The doctor casts a quick professional eye on 
Peter, with a certain solicitude which he 
tries to conceal. 


Dr. McPuerson. Peter, I’ve come over to 
talk to you. Been on my mind all night. Peter, 
how’s everybody provided for in this house? 

Peter. What do you mean? 

Dr. McPuerson. You're a terrible man for 
planning, Peter. but what have you done? Were 
you to die—say to-morrow—how would it be 
with the rest of them? 

Peter. What do you mean? If I were to die 
to-morrow ? 

Dr. McPuerson. You won’t! Don’t worry! 
Good for a long time yet. All got to come to 
it—sooner or later. I mean, what would Katie’s 
position be in this house? Katie’s a little pre- 
scription of mine and, oh, I know you've set 
your heart on her marrying Frederik, and what's 
one’s will will be the other’s. I’ve always thought 
’twas a pity Frederik wasn’t James and James 
wasn’t Frederik. 

Peter. What? What? 

Dr. McPuerson. But that’s all very well if 
she wants him. But if you want to do some- 
thing for her—do it now! 


Peter. You mean that—I could die—? 

Dr. McPuerson. All can and do. 

Peter. You think—? 

Dr. McPuHerson. The machinery is wearing 
out, Peter. Thought I ought to tell you. No 


cause for apprehension. 
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Peter. Then why—? 

Dr. McPHERsoN. When I cured you of that 
cold—wet flower-beds—two days ago, I made a 
discovery of something I can’t cure. 

Peter. Now, Andrew, you can’t make me sick. 
Ha! Every day we hear of some boy of one 
hundred who has been given up by the doctors 
at twenty. I’m going to live to see children in 
my house: Katie’s babies creeping on my old 
floor; sliding down my banisters; playing with 
my old watchdog Toby. 

Dr. McPuerson. My God, Peter! That dog 
is fifteen years old now. Do you expect noth- 
ing will ever change in your home? 

Peter. I’ve promised myself a long line of 
rosy Grimms. 

Dr. McPuHerson. However, I—I see no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t reach a ripe old age. 
Peter, I should like to make a compact with 
you, that whichever one of us does go first, and 
you're quite likely to outlive me, is to come back 
and let the other fellow know—and settle the 
question. 

Peter. Make a compact to—Oh, no! Oh, 
no! I’d be ashamed to have it known that I 
was such a fool! 

Dr. McPuHerson. Well, between ourselves. 

Peter. No, Andrew, positively no. I must 
refuse. Don’t count upon me for any—spook tests- 

Dr. McPuHerson. And how many times do you 
think you’ve been a spook yourself—a ghost? 

Peter. Me a ghost? 

Dr. McPuHeErRson. Certainly. You can’t tell me 
that man is perfect; that he doesn’t live more. 
than one life; that the soul doesn’t pass on and 
on! Pshaw! The persistent personal energy 
must continue, or what is God? 

CATHERINE. Oh, have you started on spooks, 
Doctor? 

Peter. Yes, he’s started. 

CATHERINE. Have I missed anything? 

Peter. No, I'll tell you, Andrew. I'll stay 
behind, and you can pass on and keep the spook 
compact. Every time a knock sounds or a chair 
creaks or the door bangs I'll say: “Sh! There’s 
Doc!” “Are the dead alive?” 

Dr. McPuerson. I’m perfectly serious, Peter. 
I’ll promise and I want you to promise, too. 
Understand that I’m not a so-called spiritist. 
I’m a seeker after truth. 

Peter. That’s what they all are, seekers after 
the truth. Can you really believe such—Ha! 
Doc, the bogy-man! 

Dr. McPHERSON. Certainly, I know the dead 
are alive. They’re here, right here. They’re all 
about us. Some of the greatest scientists of 
the day are of the same opinion. 

Peter. Dreamers like you. 

Dr. McPuerson. You can’t call Sir William 
Crookes, the inventor of Crookes’ tubes, a 
dreamer; Sir Oliver Lodge, the great biologist, 
a dreamer; Curie, the discoverer of radium; 
Doctor Lombroso, the founder of the science of 


criminology; Doctors Maxwell, De Vesme, 
Richet and our own Professor Hyslop, dream- 
ers. Why, even Professor James, of Harvard, 
took a peep at the ghosts. Instead of laughing 
at ghosts, the scientific men are trying to lay 
hold of them. I tell you, Peter, science is only 
just peeping through the half-opened door which 
a few years ago was shut. 

Peter. I’d like to get hold of a ghost. Oh, 
wouldn’t I take it to the police station. That’s 
the place for em. You'd better not come back, 
Andrew. 

Dr. McPuerson. I’m sorry, Peter, very sorry, 
you and others like you make a jest of some- 
thing you cannot comprehend. Hyslop’s right; 
man will spend millions to discover the North 
Pole, but not a cent to throw light on his im- 
mortal destiny. 

Peter. Well, I don’t believe in spook me- 
diums. 

Dr. McPuerson. Probably some of the me- 
diums are humbugs; but some of them are 
capable of real demonstrations. 

Peter. Andrew, why can’t my old friends 
come straight back to me and say: “Peter Grimm, 
here I am.” When they do, I shall be the first 
man to take off my hat to them and hold out 
my hand. 

ANpREW. Why doesn’t a_ telegram travel 
through the air as well as on a wire? Your 
friends could come back to you if you could put 
yourself in a receptive condition; but if you can- 
not, you must depend on a non-pro?:. sional me- 
dium, a sensitive. 

Peter. (To Catherine.) He has names for 
them all. Well, doctor, how many did you see 
last night? He has only to close his eyes and 
along comes the parade. Spooks! Spooky 
spooks! And now he wants me to settle my 
affairs and join in the procession. 

CATHERINE. Settle your affairs? 

Peter. (Lightly.) Oh, just his nonsense. 
Doctor, you’ve seen a good many cross to the 
other side. Ever see any of them come back? 
One? 

Dr. McPuerson. No. 

Peter. Never have, eh? And never will. 

Dr. McPuerson. There was not perhaps that 
intimate bond between doctor and patients to 
bring them back. But in my own family I have 
known of a return such as you mention. A 
distant cousin died in London and she was seen 


in New York instantly. 


Peter. Nonsense! 

Dr. McPuerson. If my voice can carry 
thousands of miles over the telephone, why can- 
not a soul, with God-given force behind it, dart 
over the entire universe? Pshaw! Is Thomas 
Edison greater than God? 

CATHERINE. Oh, no, Doctor. 

Dr. McPuerson. And they can’t lay it all on 
telepathy. In a case of a spirit message giving 
the contents of a sealed letter known only to the 
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THE SONG OF 





THE CLOWN 


While the shadow of death is hovering over Peter Grimm’s house, comedy violently intrudes itself in the grotesque 
song of the circus clown: 


“Uncle Rat has come to town, 
Ha! Hm! 

To buy his niece a wedding gown! 
Ha! Ha! Hm! Hm! 


person that has died—telepathy, eh? Oh, no! 
Here’s a case you must have heard of, Peter. 
An officer on the Polar vessel, the Jeannette, 
sent out by the New York Herald, appeared at 
his wife’s bedside. She was in Brooklyn, she 
knew he was on the Polar Sea. He said to her, 
“Count.” She distinctly heard a ship’s bell and 
the words, “Count again.” She counted six 
when her husband’s voice said, “Six Bells—and 
the Jeannette is lost.” The ship was really lost 
at the time she had the vision. 

Peter. A bad dream! I have them. I can 
get messages from Kingdom-Come after I’ve 
eaten a piece of mince-pie. 

Dr. McPuerson. Oh, well, there have been 
seventeen thousand other cases found to be worth 
investigation by the London Society of Psychical 
Research. 

Peter. Well, supposing, Andrew, for the sake 
of argument, I did want to come back, how could 
I manage it? 

Dr. McPuerson. In hypnotism, Peter, our 
thoughts take possession of the person we hypno- 
tize; when we enter their bodies, something goes 
out of them—a shadow self. This self can be 
sent out of the room, even to a long distance. 
This self is the force, which I believe leaves us 
entirely after death on the first, second or third 





“What shall the wedding breakfast be? 
Ha! Hm! 

Hard-boiled eggs and a cup of tea! 
Ha! Hm! Ha! Hm!” 


day. This is the force you could send back— 
the astral envelope. 

Peter. Yes. How do you know that I’ve got 
an envelope? 

Dr. McPuHerson. Well, Peter, De Rochas has 
actually photographed one by radio-photography. 

Peter. Oh! Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! 

Dr. McPuHeErson. Mind you, they couldn’t see 
it when they photographed it. 

Peter. I should imagine not. Ha! ha! ha! 

Dr. McPuHerson. It stood a few feet away 
from the sleeper and was only located by striking 
the air and watching for the corresponding por- 
tion of the sleeper’s body to recoil. By pricking 
a certain part of this shadow self with a pin, 
the cheek of the patient could be made to bleed. 
It was here that the camera was focussed for 
fifteen minutes. The result was a profile of a 
head. 

Peter. You believe that? 

Dr. McPuerson. De Rochas, who took the 
pictures, is not a fraud, but a lawyer of standing; 
and a room full of scientists saw them taken. 

Peter. They were all hypnotized. 

Dr. McPuerson. Perhaps you think the cam- 
era was hypnotized. Lombroso says under sim- 
ilar circumstances an unnatural current of cold 
air went through the room and lowered the 
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thermometer several degrees. These are facts. 
Now, can you hypnotize a thermometer? 

CATHERINE. Isn’t that wonderful! 

Peter. No, Andrew. I refuse your compact. 
We don’t come back. You cannot pick the lock 
of heaven’s gate. God did enough for us when 
he gave us life and strength to work, and then 
gave us work to do. He owes us no explanation. 
I'll take my chances on the old-fashioned para- 
dise—with a locked gate. No bogies for me. 

Dr. McPuHerson. Have you done? Peter, I 
console myself with the thought that men have 
laughed at the theory of the earth going round, 
vaccination, lightning-rods, magnetism, daguerreo- 
types, steamboats, cars, telephones, circulation of 
the blood, wireless telegraphy and flying in the 
air. 

Peter. Doctor, hold on; if you take it so 
seriously—here, I’ll make the compact. I know 
you’re an old fool and I’m another. There! 
Whichever one of us does go first, if I can 
come back, I’ll come back, Andrew, and I’ll apol- 
ogize. 


When, a little later, Peter leaves the room, 
the clergyman, accompanied by Mrs. Barthole- 
mew and Lawton, having heard of the Doc- 
tor’s fears for Peter’s health, gravely discuss 
the probability of his death. Little William, 
a strangely spiritual, fragile child, portrayed 
by a young actor of genuine and exceptional 
endowment, unobservedly overhears what is 
said. This lugubrious conversation is sud- 
denly interrupted by the noise of the circus 
arriving in town. The powdered face of a 
clown appears in the window. He invites all 
those in the room to see the circus. His voice 
is insistent, hypnotic, the call of life, incon- 
gruously sounded in this house of death. In- 
sistently, hypnotically, his voice rings out: 

Uncle Rat has come to town, 

Ha! Hm! 

To buy his niece a wedding gown! 
Ha! Ha! Hm! Hm! 

What shall the wedding brcakfast be? 
Ha! Hm! 


Hard boiled eggs and a cup of tea! 
Ha! Hm! Ha! Hm! 


William joins in with the “Ha! hm!” The 
gloom seems to be lifted and the clown dis- 
appears. Peter good-naturedly at once gives 
William money to buy two tickets in the 
front row. “Oh! Mr. Grimm,” cries the little 
lad, “it’s too bad you’ve got to die.” Peter 
realizes now that the end is nearer than he 
had anticipated. When he is alone with Pete 
and Frederik, he asks Catherine to bring 
the family Bible. He puts his pipe down on 
his desk, opens the book at the history of the 
family and points to the closely written page. 
“Katrine,” he remarks tenderly, “under my 
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name I want to see: ‘Marries Katrine and 
Frederik.’” Catherine, tho not in love with 
Frederik, assents. At Peter’s urgent request 
the wedding is fixed for a fortnight hence. As 
Frederik kisses Catherine, Peter Grimm drops 
to the floor. He is dead, a happy smile on 
his lips. The sudden hush is interrupted by 
the entrance of William, waving the circus 
tickets in his hand. The Doctor, who has 
meanwhile returned, holds up his hand for 
silence. ‘“He’s gone.” “He can’t be,” cries 
the boy. “Why, I’ve got his ticket to the 
circus !” 

In the second act, ten days later, Catherine 
is discovered disconsolate among her wed- 
ding presents. She tells Frederik that she 
will marry him, as she has promised, but 
cannot love him. Frederik, however, refuses 
to release her. The Doctor takes a more 
sensible view. “Don’t,” he exhorts her, “let 
the opinion of the neighbors and a few silver 
spoons stand in the way of your whole future.” 
The parson, his wife, and Peter Grimm’s law- 
yer appear because they have heard that thie 
deceased has mentioned them in a note. As 
Peter had died intestate, he has left them no 
money,—nothing except a few intimate per- 
sonal souvenirs. Their disappointment is 
marked. The masks slip from their faces and 
they join in berating Peter. Frederik laughs 
at them and we catch a glimpse of the un- 
loveliness of. his character through his ref- 
erences to his dead uncle. Meanwhile dark- 
ness steals upon them. Frederik lights a 
match. When the match is extinguished and 
the rocm is in perfect darkness the wraith of 
Peter Grimm silently enters. He is as he 
was in life. The. clothes he wears appear to 
be those he wore about the house, but in real- 


ity they are a shade softer in tone. His face 
is more spiritual and years younger. Nobody 


notices him. As Peter’s eyes rest on Marta, 
he nods and smiles in recognition and waits 
for a response. She passes him and winds 
the clock. “I seem to be a stranger in my 
own house,” Peter murmurs. “Yet the watch- 
dog knew me and wagged his tail as I passed 
by.” Silently he overhears the conversation 
between Frederik and the others. His pres- 
ence is vaguely felt, without being perceived. 
He has realized his mistake in forcing the 
match with Frederik upon Catherine, and 
vainly he attempts to communicate with the 
girl. He tells her of the world beyond, of her 
mother, and urges her to take back her promise. 
Subconsciously Catherine responds to his sug- 
gestions, but he is unable to make her under- 
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stand that she is to be freed of her pledge 
to marry Frederik. The Doctor comes down 
the stairs where William is sick in bed. 
Peter calls him, trying to attract his atten- 
tion. The Doctor is still thinking over Wil- 
liam's case. 


I’ve got a mes- 
This is your 


Perer. Andrew! Andrew! 
sage, but I can’t get it across. 
I don’t wish her to marry Frederik. 


chance. 
Dr. McPuerson. It’s a puzzling case. 
Peter. What? Me? Mine? 


I’ll leave this prescription 
What’s happened? 
I left 


Ds. McPHERrSON. 
with one of the men as I go. 
(To Catherine.) Ah, you thought it over. 
you in tears, and here you are all smiles. 

CATHERINE. Yes, I am happier for some rea- 
son. I’ve had such a strange feeling these last 
few minutes. 

Dr. McPuerson. That’s odd! So have I! 
Been as restless as a hungry mouse. Something 
seemed to draw me down here. Can’t explain it. 

Peter. I’m beginning to be felt. 

CATHERINE. You know, Doctor, just now I 
thought—I am so accustomed to hearing Oom 
Peter’s voice in this room that sometimes I 
forget that he is not here now. I can’t get over 
it I was almost sure I heard him speak! Of 
course, as soon as I came in, I remembered, but 
someone must have called me. Isn’t it curious 
to hear your name and turn and no one there? 

Dr. McPuerson. Catherine! I have the firm 
conviction that in a very short time I'll hear 
from Peter. 

Peter. I hope so. 

Dr. McPuerson. What I want is some posi- 
tive proof, some absolute test. Poor old Peter, 
bless his heart! If he kept that compact with 
me and came back, do you know what I would 
ask him first. If our work goes on— 

Peter. Well, that’s a sticker! 

Dr. McPuerson. (Unconsciously grasping 
the thought.) That’s a difficult question to an- 
swer. Am I going to be a bonesetter in the next 
life and he a tulip man? I wonder— 

Peter. It stands to reason, Andrew, doesn’t 
it? What chance would the beginner have with 
a fellow who knew his business before he was 
born? Eh? 

Dr. McPuerson. I believe it’s possible to 
have more than one chance at our work. 

Peter. There! You caught that. Now, why 
can’t you get my messages about Catherine? 

Dr. McPuerson. Thought over what I told 
you concerning the marriage? 

Peter. He did get it. 

CATHERINE. Yes. 

Dr. McPuHerson. Well? 

CATHERINE. I shall be married just as he 
wished. I shan’t change my mind. 

Dr. McPHErRsOoN. You’re a— 

Peter. Don’t give up! Don’t give up! A 
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girl can always change her mind, Andrew 
drew! 

Dr. McPHERSON. 
and puts on cap.) 
Peter. Andrew! Andrew! 
Dr. McPuerson. Good night. 

CATHERINE. Good night. 


(Gets umbrella 


Hum! Ah! 


Peter. I can’t depend on you, I see. (Then 
changing, as tho he had an idea. Looks toward 
James’s room. James promptly appears. There 


is a smile on Peter's lips as he tempts James.) 


She is pretty ... young and lovely ... Look! 
There are kisses tangled in her hair. There 
where it curls... hundreds of them.... . Are 
you going to let her go? Who could resist her 
smiles? ... You are not going to let her go. 
You feel what I am saying? You won't give 


her up. She loves you, James, and you couldn't 
live without her. Now you speak! 

James. Miss Catherine. 

CATHERINE. Oh! James! 

James. I felt that you were here! 

CATHERINE. I’m very glad to see you again, 
James. Why did you go away without saying a 
word? 

James. Your uncle sent me away. I told the 
truth again. 

CATHERINE. Oh! 

James. I’m only back for a few hours. 

CATHERINE. Where are you going? 

James. Oh, father and I are going to try our 
luck. We're going to start in with small fruits 


and a market garden. 

CATHERINE. It'll be strange when I come back 
and—uncle gone and you. It seems as tho the 
home was broken up. I don’t know how I'll 
ever have the courage to come into this house 


again. 
James. I hope you'll be happy, Catherine. 
CATHERINE. James, he died smiling at me, 


thinking of me; and just before he went he gave 
me his mother’s wedding ring and asked me to 
marry Frederik. I'll never forget how happy 
he was when I promised. It was all he wanted. 
He smiled for the very last time at me, saying, 
“Yes, yes,” with his eyes, and there he sat, still 
smiling after he was gone, the smile of someone 
leaving the world perfectly satisfied, at pcace. 
It’s like a hand on my heart, hurting it, when I 
question anything he wanted. Why, I could not 
meet him in the hereafter— 


Disappointed and resigned, James leaves the 
room as Frederik returns. When Frederik 
goes over his mail, Peter Grimm watches him 
Frederik stirs uneasily. Among the letters 
is one from Annamarie addressed to Peter 
Grimm. It now transpires that Frederik is 
the father of her child. She pleads pitifully 
to be permitted to see William again and 
protests against Frederik’s marriage. Fred- 
erik tears up the letter as well as her pic- 
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ture which she had enclosed. Momentarily, 
under the ‘spiritual suggestion of Peter, he 
wavers in his determination to marry Cath- 
erine; but his selfish impulses are stronger 
than the voice from the spirit world. He goes 
out, as the house seems uncanny to him. Lit- 
tle William appears in pajamas. Feverishly 
he empties a pitcher of water and then, with 
childish delight, devours a plate of cakes. His 
sensitive soul, half severed from the body, at 
last hears the voice of Peter Grimm calling 
to him. Peter tells him to pick up the frag- 
ments of his mother’s picture and to put the 
pieces together again. Frederick has gone 
out, and when the Doctor, Catherine and Mrs. 
Bartholemew are in the room together, Peter 
Grimm tries with all his might to call their 
attention to Annamarie’s picture through the 
little medium. When William makes the re- 
mark that he has seen Peter Grimm, the Doc- 
tor at once takes the case in hand. Peter 
Grimm watches, a lone figure, the guiding 
influence of all that follows. 


Dr. McPuerson. Now, William, think before 
you speak. What did Mr. Grimm say to you? 

Witram. Lots of things. 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. Oh, really! 

Dr. McPuErson. How did he look, William? 

Wiuiam. I didn’t see him. 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. Ha! 

Dr. McPHERSON. You must have seen some- 
thing. 

Wittiam. I thought once I saw his hat on 
the peg where it always was. No, it’s gone. 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. Doctor! 

Dr. McPuerson. I wonder if he really does— 

CATHERINE. Do you think? 

Peter. William! 

WILLIAM. (Pointing to picture.) Look! 
That’s what I wanted to show you when you 
were upstairs. 

CATHERINE. Why, it’s his mother, Annamarie. 

Mrs. BarTHOLEMEW. God _ vetre het, his 


mother! I didn’t know you'd heard from Anna- 
marie. 
CATHERINE. We haven't. 


Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. 
the house? 

CATHERINE. I never saw this picture before. 
Why, it’s very strange. We’ve all been waiting 
for news of her. Even her mother doesn’t know 
where she is. Or could Marta have received 


Then how’d that get into 


this? 
Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. I'll ask her. (Goes out.) 
CATHERINE. If not, who had the picture? And 


why weren’t we told? 
you, William? 
WitiaM. Nee. 
CATHERINE. But there’s been no one at the 
desk except—Frederik. 


Who tore it up? Did 


Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. (Returning.) Nee. Marta 
hasn’t heard a word; and only a few minutes 
since she asked Frederik if some message havn't 
come, but he said “No, nothing.” 

CATHERINE. I wonder if there was any mes- 
sage with the picture? 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. Why, I remember the 
day that came—in a blue envelope. I took in 
his mail— 

CATHERINE. A letter has been burnt! 
ing from desk to waste paper basket.) 

Mrs. BaRTHOLEMEW. It’s on the same paper. 


(Look- 


CATHERINE. To my uncle. 

Marta. (Entering.) Miss Catherine, shall | 
serve? 

CATHERINE. We're not ready for tea yet, 
Marta. 


Dr. McPuerson. Well, we’re going to find 
out. Draw the shades, Catherine. Peter Grimm, 
if you have come back, if you are in this room, 
and the boy speaks truly, give me some sign, 
some indication! 

Peter. I can’t to you, Andrew, I have to the 
boy ... the boy... 

Dr. McPuerson. If you cannot make your 
presence known to me—I know there are great 
difficulties—will you try and send your message 
by William? I presume you have one. Well, 
Peter, I am waiting. We are all waiting. 

Peter. Sh! Listen! 

Wiiam. (Shutting his eyes in a peculiar” 
manner.) There was Annamarie and me and 
the other one. 

Dr. McPuerson. What other one? 

Wiuiam. The man that came! 

Dr. McPuHErson. What man? 

Wiuiam. The man that made Annamarie cry. 


CATHERINE. Who was that? 

Wiiiiam. I don’t know. 

Peter. Yes, you do, Willum. 

Dr. McPHeERSoN. What man made Annamarie 
cry? 

Wiutiam. I can’t remember. 

Peter. Yes, you can. You're afraid. Oh, 
come! 

CATHERINE. So you do remember the time 


when you lived with Annamarie. You always 
told me that you didn’t. (To McPherson.) | 
have a feeling that I must know something of— 
Think, William, who came and went in the house? 

Peter. That’s what I asked you, William. 

Wiitiam. That’s what he asked. 

Dr. McPuHeErson. Who? 

WiLiiaAmM. Mineer Grimm. 

Dr. McPuHERson. When, William? 

WitiaM. Just now! 

CATHERINE and Mrs, 
gether.) Just now! 

Dr. McPuerson. Sh! 
the same question, eh? 
see— 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. It can’t be possible that 
the child knows what he’s talking about. 


BARTHOLEMEW. (To- 
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Dr. McPuerson. What did you tell Mr. 
Grimm? 
Peter. You'd better make haste, William. 


Frederik is coming back. 

WittiAM. I’m afraid. 

CATHERINE. Why does he always look toward 
that door? (To William.) You're not afraid now! 

Witt1AM. N—no, but. Oh, please don’t let 
Mineer Frederik come back. ’Cause then I will 
be afraid again. 

Dr. McPuHerson. Hm! 

Peter. Willum! Wilium! 

WILLIAM. Yes, sir. 

Peter. You must say that I am very unhappy. 

WittraAmM. He is very unhappy. 

Dr. McPHeErson. Why is he unhappy? 
him 

WILLIAM. 
Grimm? 

Peter. On account of Catherine’s future! 
WittiAM. Eh? 

Peter. To-morrow. 

WILLIAM. To-morrow. 

Peter. Catherine’s— 

WILL1AM. Your— 

Dr. McPHERSON. 

CATHERINE. What, 
to-morrow ? 


Ask 


Why Mineer 


are you unhappy, 


Her— 


William? What of me 


Peter. Catherine must not marry Frederik. 

VitttAmM. Oh, I mustn’t say that. 

Dr. McPuerson. What? 

Witt1AM. What he wanted to say. 

Peter. Catherine must—not marry Frederik 
Grimm. 

Dr. McPuHeErson. Speak, William, no one will 
hurt you. 

Witit1am. Oh, yes, he will. I don’t want to 


tell his name, ’cause—’cause— 

Dr. McPuerson. Why won't 
name, William? 

Peter. Hurry, Willum, hurry! 

WitiiaM. I’m afraid. I’m afraid. He'll make 
Annamarie cry again, and ma...me... 

CATHERINE. Why are you so afraid of him? 
Was Frederik the man that came to see Anna- 
marie? ; 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. Catherine! 

CATHERINE. Was he? Was it Frederik Grimm? 
Tell me, William. 

Mrs. BARTHOLEMEW. Surely you don’t believe— 


you tell his 


CATHERINE. I’ve thought of a great many 
things to-day. Little things I’ve never noticed 
before. I’m putting them together-just as he put 


that picture together, and I must know who the 
other one was— 

Peter. Hurry, Willum! 
listening at the door. 


Hurry! Frederik is 


Witt1Am. I won't say any more. He’s there! 
Dr. McPuerson. Who was it? Come! 
Peter. Quick! 


Wittram. No—no! Oh, please don’t! Don’t! 
Don’t! I’m afraid of him. He made Annamarie 
cry. 
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Dr. McPuerson. Are you sure you remember 
that? 

Witiram. I won't tell. I won't tell! 
go to bed now; he told me to! 

Peter. You're a good boy, Willum. 

CATHERINE. You've heard from Annamarie? 
You've had a letter from her. I think you burnt 
it. Why did you tell Marta that you had no mes- 
sage, no news? You went to his mother’s house, 
too. Why did you tell me that you’d never seen 
her since she went away? Why did you lie to 


I must 


me? Why do you hate that child? 

FREDERIK. Are you going to believe what that 
boy says? 

CATHERINE. No; I’m going to find out. I’m 


going to find out where she is before I marry 
you. That child may be right or wrong, but I’m 
going to know what she was to you; and if what 
I think is true— 
Dr. McPHERSON. 
that message direct. 


It is true! I believe we got 


CATHERINE. Yes, it is true. I believe Uncle 
Peter Grimm was in this room to-night. 

FREDERIK. Oh! You, too! 

Mrs. BarRTHOLEMEW. Oh, Catherine! Impos- 


sible ! 

CATHERINE. I don’t care what anyone else may 
think. People have the right to think for them- 
selves, but I believe he has been here. He is 
here! Oom Peter! If you can hear me now, 
give me back my promise or—or I[’ll take it back. 

Peter. I did give it back to you, my dear; 
but, oh, what a time I have had getting it across! 


The last act takes place shortly before 
midnight the same day. Frederik confesses 
to the Doctor that William had spoken the 
truth. He also admits that he himself had 
felt the presence of Peter Grimm. When he 
leaves the house, never to return, Catherine 
and James, led by the spirit command of 
Peter, avow their love to each other. As 
they kiss, Peter raises his arm in blessing. 
His mission is almost fulfilled. After Cath- 
erine’s exit, Marta enters, pausing to hear if 
all is quiet in William’s room. She winds 


the clock. 
Peter. Poor Marta, still winding. Every 
time she thinks of me, she winds my clock. 


We’re not forgotten after all. (Marta goes out. 
McPherson reappears, carrying William.) 
Dr. McPuHeERson. So you want to go down- 


stairs, eh? Very good! How do you feel, lad- 
die? 
Wii1aM. New all over. 


Dr. McPuHerson. There! That’s good. Now, 
Y’ll get you a drink of cold water. 

Peter: Good night, Andrew, I’m afraid the 
world will have to wait a little longer for the 
big guesser. 

WILLIAM. 


Mineer Grimm! Where are you? 
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I knew you. were down here. (Seeing Peter.) 


Oh! I see you now! 
Peter. Yes? 
Wiuuiam. Oh, you’ve got your hat. It’s off 


the peg. You're going. Oh, need you go right 
away, Mr. Grimm? Can’t you wait a little while? 
Peter. I’ll wait for you now, William. 
Wiiuiam. Oh, can I go with you? 
nods.) Thank you. 
without you. 
PETER. 
is the surest thing in this world, but I’ll wait. 


(Peter 
I couldn’t find the way 


Wirtiam. I want to take a nap first. I’m 
sleepy. 
Peter. I wish you the pleasantest dream a 


little boy can have in this world. (Soft music. 
The room is filled with images of William’s 
dream.) 

CLown’s Voice. Well, well, well; hére we are 
again, good people. Billy Miller’s big show— 
larger—greater—grander than ever. Howdy. 
Ha! ha! Come and see the diving deer. Ma- 
demoiselle Zarelli, the human fly, will walk sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Come one, come all! 
Ladies and gentlemen, remember that one price 
admits you to all parts of the big show. Ten 
cents, one dime, the tenth part of a dollar. The 
banner on my right represents Bosco, the arm- 
less wonder. The banner on my left represents 
the wild man from Borneo, imported to this 
country at a very large expense by P. T. Barnum 
in 1844. 

Voice No. 2. Remember, ladies and gentlemen, 
that directly after the big show a grand free 
exhibition of feeding the wild animals will be 
given. 

Voice No. 3. Rool ’em up—toss and fling! 
Rool—rool—ten gets you twenty—twenty gets 
you forty—forty gets you eighty—the grand old 
army game. Everybody gains and nobody loses. 
Here’s where the gambler loses and the farmer 
wins. 

Voice No. 4. Here you are, good people, step 
right in! It’s only ten cents—one dime, the tenth 
part of a dollar, here you are—here you are! 

CLtown’s Voice. Uncle Rat has gone to town, 


Oh, yes, you could. God’s signal light 
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Ha! Hm! Uncle Rat has gone to town to buy 
his niece a wedding gown, Ha! Hm! What shal] 
the wedding breakfast be? Ha! Hm! What 
shall the wedding breakfast be? (Clown stops 
abruptly.) 

Voice No. 3. Rool ’em up, toss and fling. Ten 
gets you twenty, twenty gets you forty. 

Voice No. 4. Here you are, good people. Step 
right in, it’s only ten cents! (William holds ouj 
his hands to Peter, music swells.) 

WitiAm. Huge Moroche, Mineer Grimm! 

Peter. Happy, eh? 

Wiiam. Oh, yah! (He rises from bed and 
puts his hands in Peter's.) 

Peter. Come, let’s be off, then. 

Dr. McPHERSON. (Returning, pulls back 
quilt and sees little body of a dead child. He 


perceives neither the boys “astral envelope” 
nor Peter.) My God! He’s dead. 
Peter. Oh, no! There never was so fair a 


prospect for life! 

Wituiam. (His wraith speaking.) Oh, I am 
happy! (The doctor sits down by the bedside 
of the dead lad.) 

Peter. (Humorously.) If the rest of them 
only knew what they’re missing, eh? 
Wiuiam. $9 (Singing joyously.) 

has gone to town.” 

WiLiiAM and PETER. 

Peter. Now we go. 

Wiiam. Uncle Rat has gone to town, 

To buy his niece a wedding gown. 
Ha! Hm! 

(The little wraith has reached the vestibule. 
Peter turns and looks into Catherine’s room for 
one fond farewell.) 

What shall the wedding breakfast be? 
Ha! Hm! 

What shall the wedding breakfast be? 

Hard-boiled eggs and a cup of tea, 
Ha! Hm! 

(As Peter Grimm has danced off with the child 
through a faint hase of light, an unseen hand 
closes the door after them. There is a moment's 
pause until their voices are no longer heard, then 
the curtain slowly descends.) 


“Uncle Rat 


Ha! Hm! 





BANISHING THE ACTOR FROM THE THEATER 


T IS not without effort that one 
can imagine a theater without 
actors. It is hard to visualize 
as the theater of the future a 
playhouse of “supermarionettes.” 
Yet if the art of the theater is 

ever to be a real art, an independent art, 

comparable to the art of painting or of music, 
the actor is to be banished from the theater; 
the playwright is to be exiled; all the arts 
and crafts—those of the scene painter, the 





electrician, the master of properties—which 
are so important in the complex productions 
of to-day will become of merely archaic inter- 
est. Such is the astonishing conception of 
Edward Gordon Craig, as embodied in his 
book “On the Art of the Theater.”* It is not 
surprizing that such a conception of the future 
theater should arouse and anger many people 
—critics, actors, managers, theatergoers. 


*On tHE ArT oF THE THEATER, by Edward Gordon 
Craig. Chicago: Browne’s Bookstore. 
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Even Craig’s more sympathetic readers de- 
clare that the only value of the book is the 
stimulation to thought and discussion it en- 
venders by its mad, fierce “impossibilism of 
the ideal.” Yet strangely enough, at the very 
moment certain American critics are condem- 
ning the newly published book and the ideas it 
contains as insane, fallacious, or mad, which, 
if put into practice, would lead to the very 
destruction of the theater, glowing reports 
come from Moscow of the success of Craig’s 
production of “Hamlet” at the Art Theater 
there. The Russkoye Slavo declared that 
Craig’s visualization of Shakespeare’s great 
tragedy was the “most formidable event in 
present-day scenic art.” It would seem that 
Craig has succeeded in making his future- 
piercing idealism practicable for the purposes 
of the present-day theater. 

To understand the reason why Gordon Craig 
would send the actor, artistically speaking, 
into exile, why he would throw upon the rub- 
bish heap the tons of scenery the theatergoing 
public now pays for, one must comprehend his 
fundamental idea—the idea which gives the 
book its titlk—the Art of the Theater.. We 
must conceive this as a definite, single, unified 
art. As in the other arts, declares Craig, 
there must be an artist. Working in a definite 
medium made up of various interdependent 
materials, the stage director is to be the mas- 
ter artist—the creator. The actor is thus put 
in the same category as the scenery or the 
lighting. He is not the artist, asserts this 
iconoclast of the theater, he is the brush. 
Voice, gesture, body, the actor must play 
absolutely under the command of the artist 
of the theater—the stage director. Thus an 
artistic unity would be achieved. 

And this is one of the reasons why he 
says, ‘the puppet or the Uebermarionette, as 
he loves to name it, would be preferable to 
the living actor. The actor is never able per- 
fectly to subordinate his will to that of the 
stage director. “We can only work in those 
materials with which we can calculate. Man 
is not of these materials. As material for 
the theater he is useless. The actions of the 
actor’s body, the expression of his face, the 
sounds of his voice, are all at the mercy of 
the winds of his emotions; these winds which 
must blow forever round the artist, moving 
without unbalancing him.” 





“... Therefore the body of man, for the 
reason which I have given, is by nature utterly 
useless as a material for an art. I am fully 
aware of the sweeping character of this state- 
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MOUNTING UP IMPOSSIBLE LADDERS 


The picture of these wabbling old stairs, Mr, Crais 
admits, is impossible to realize on the stage. “But,” he 
adds, “I wanted to know for once what it felt like to 
mount up impossible ladders and beckon people to come 
up with me.” 


ment; and as it concerns men and women who 
are alive, and who as a class are ever to be 
loved, more must be said lest I give wuninten- 
tional offence. I know perfectly well that what 
I have said here is not gofng to create an exodus 
of all the actors from all the theaters in the 
world, driving them into sad monasteries where 
they will laugh out the rest of their lives, with 
the Art of the Theater as the main topic for 
amusing conversation. As I have written else- 
where, the theater will continue its growth and 
actors will: continue for some years to hinder 
its development. But I see a loophole by which 
in time the actors can escape from the bondage 
they are in. They must create for themselves 
a new form of acting, consisting for the main 
part of symbolic gesture. To-day they tmper- 
sonate and interpret; to-morrow they must rep- 
resent and interpret; and the third day they 
must create. By this means style may return. 
To-day the actor impersonates a certain being. 
He cries to the audience: ‘Watch me; I am now 
pretending to be so and so, and I am now pre- 
tending to do so and so’; and then he proceeds 
to imitate as exactly as possible, that which he 
has announced he will indicate. . For instance, 
he is Romeo. He tells the audience that he ‘is 
in love, and he proceeds to show it, by kissing 
Juliet. This, it is claimed, is a work of art: it 
is claimed for this that it is an intelligent way 
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GORDON CRAIG’S DREAM OF MACBETH 


“Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot; full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


of suggesting thought. Why—why, that is just 
as if the painter were to draw upon the wall 
the picture of an animal with long ears and 
then write under it “This is a donkey.” The 
long ears made it plain enough, one would think, 
without the inscription, and any child of ten 
does as much. The difference between the child 
of ten and the artist is that the artist is he who 
by drawing certain signs and shapes creates the 
impression of a donkey; and the greater artist 
is he who creates the impression of the whole 
genus of donkey, the spirit of the thing.” 


Craig recounts the history of “that curiously 
perfect thing”—the puppet, and tells a story to 
show that the actor sprang from the foolish 
vanity of two women: 


“Tt is on record that....he (the puppet) 
took up his ‘abode on the Far Eastern Coast, 
and there came two women to look upon him. 
And at the ceremony to which they came he 
glowed with such earthly splendour and yet 
with such unearthly simplicity, that though he 
prove an inspiration to the thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-eight souls who participated in 
the festival, an inspiration which cleared the 
mind even as it intoxicated, yet to these two 
women it proved an intoxication. Only he did 
not see them, his eyes were fixed on the heavens; 
but he changed them full of a desire too great 


to be quenched; the desire to stand as the direct 
symbol of the divinity in man. No _ sooner 
thought than done; and arraying themselves as 
best they could in garments (‘like his’ they 
thought), moving with gestures (‘like his’ they 
thought), and being able to cause bewonderment 
in the minds of the beholders (‘even as he 
does’ they cried), they built themselves a temple 
(‘like his’) and supplied the demand of the 
vulgar, the whole thing a poor parody. 

“This is on record. It is the first record in 
the East of the actor. The actor springs from 
the foolish vanity of two woraen who were not 
strong enough to look upon the symbol of god 
head without desiring to tamper with it; and 
the parody proved profitable.” 


Instead of the actor and the spoken play, 
he would weave on the stage “a great shift- 
ing picture of color and movements,” present- 
ing emotions through sight as music does 
through sound. But how would he convey 
complicated and complex thought? asks a re- 
viewer in the London Nation. How, for in- 
stance, could the silent supermarionette sug- 
gest by symbolic gesture the fact that he 
had “a younger brother who was_ born 
in Shropshire but was at present staying 
in a boarding-house on the South Coast’? 
Such irrelevant and “accidental” facts, ac- 
cording to Gordon Craig, shall have no 
place in the theater of the future. “How 
unreasonable it is to say that the artist exists 
to copy the defects and blemishes of nature!” 
he cries in pleading the Greek ideal of the 
perfect type. “The most intelligent statement, 
that is the work of art. The haphazard state- 
ment, that is the work of chance.” 

In depozing the actor and the playwright 
from their present position of supremacy, 
Craig declares that it is impossible “for a 
work of art ever to be produced where more 
than one brain is permitted to direct; and if 
works of art are not to be seen in the theater, 
this one reason is a sufficient one, tho there 
are plenty more.” His admirers have pointed 
out that in all arts the great masterpieces 
have been produced only because of the pre- 
dominance and direction of certain master- 
minds. As the London Nation points out: 
“We have seen almost every kind of predom- 
inance in the theater. We have seen the play- 
wright predominant; we have seen the actor 
predominant in a thousand cases; we have 
seen the musician predominant in the case of 
Wagner. ” Or, as Gordon Craig himself 
points out: “The theater men have left their 
vineyard, and it has been annexed by anyone 
who wished to make use of it. The play- 
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wrights made use of it once—Shakespeare, 
Moliére and the rest. Then Wagner took a 
fancy to the vineyard. Until to-day we find 
that the painter is actually making eyes at 
the little place.” 

If, in his vision of the theater of the future, 
the actor as an artist has vanished, Gordon 
Craig is no mere visionary. He works in the 
theater as he now finds it, trying to mold it 
to a higher form of art. That he is a “prac- 
tical idealist” is evident. “I believe in the 
time when we shall be able to create works 
of art in the theater without the use of the 
written play, without the use of actors; but I 
believe also in the necessity of daily work 
under the conditions which are to-day offered 
us. The word ‘To-day’ is good, and the word 
‘To-morrow’ is good, and the words ‘The 
future’ are divine; but the word which links 
all these words is more perfect than all: it 
is that balancing word ‘And.’ ” 

“Mr. Craig is a prophet. Like all prophets, 
he is wrong,” says Floyd Dell in the Chicago 
Evening Post. But Holbrook Jackson, in 
T. P’s Weekly, declares that he is an artist 
of strong common sense. “Gordon Craig does 
not come forward: with a plan for foisting 
upon the stage a cut-and-dried art of the 
theater. Convinced in his own mind as he is, 
he comes forward deliberately as an experi- 





THE INSPIRATION OF REINHARDT 


This design of Scene 4 Act 1 in Hamlet, carried over 
to Germany by Gordon Craig in 1904, is stated to have 
inspired Max Reinhardt, who translates into reality the 
dreams of Craig. 


mentalist. He is quite certain as to 
what the initial steps of the recovery of the 
art of the theater should be, because he is 
doubly certain as to the precise meaning of 
an art of the theater.” 


THE MULTIPLE PERSONALITY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
‘““DARK LADY” 


HEAR much nowadays of 
“fractional personality,” that 
psychic phenomenon by which 
a single character, under cer- 
tain pathological conditions, ap- 
parently divides and subdivides 
itself into entirely dissimilar ones. It has 
been objected that the term is psychologically 
inexact. Multiple rather is such a person- 
ality; and multiple indeed must have been the 
character of Mary Fitton, maid of honor to 
Queen Elizabeth, if, according to Frank Har- 
ris’s fascinating theory, she was in reality 
not only the “dark lady” of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets but the original of all his dominant 
heroines. Mr. Harris first advanced this the- 
ory over two years ago in his astonishing 
book, “The Man Shakespeare”; afterwards 
developing it in a series of articles written 
for the English Review and now expanded 
to form a complementary volume entitled 
“The Women of Shakespeare.”* “The Woman 





Shakespeare,” Mr. Harris informs us, would 
better express his idea; “for the woman a 
man loves is the ideal in himself; the veiled 
goddess who corresponds to all the desires, 
conscious and unconscious, of his nature as 
lock to key, as light to the eye.” In this 
later volume, Mr. Harris reasserts and mag- 
nificently maintains: 


“We have a realistic snapshot of her in Rosa- 
line in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ a superb photograph 
of her as Rosaline again in ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’; 
idealistic happy impressions of her in Julia, 
Juliet, Portia, Beatrice, and Rosalind; passionate 
full-length portraits of her in the Sonnets, and 
as ‘false Cressid,” and finally a triumphant liv- 
ing, breathing picture of her in Cleopatra—a 
world’s masterpiece. Lady Macbeth is a mere 
sketch of her imperious strength and self-will: 
Goneril a slight copy of Lady Macbeth, with 
lust emphasized. 





*TuHe Women or SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Harris. 
London: Methuen & Company. 
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“This woman dominated all Shakespeare’s 
maturity from 1597 to 1608, and changed him 
from a light-hearted writer of comedies, his- 
tories and songs into the greatest man who has 
left record of himself in literature, the author 
of half a dozen masterpieces, whose names have 
become tragic symbols in the consciousness of 
humanity.” 


Mr. Harris evolves his conception of Mary 
Fitton precisely as he recreated Shakespeare, 
from the internal evidence of plays and son- 
nets, helped by a few historic facts. “One 
cannot but admit,” writes Holbrook Jackson, 
editor of T. P.’s Monthly, “as one reads the 
tremendous logic of this brilliant textual in- 


terpretation, that something more than coin- — 


cidence has produced that attitude towards 
life which Frank Harris sees in the plays; 
and one cannot help admitting again that 
there is something more than ingenuity behind 
his theory. But even if Mr. Harris had not 
been. above stretching a point in his enthusi- 
asm for his subject, that would not have 
affected the image he has created; it would at 
worst be merely the fault of a quality. But 
no matter how often he has strained the links 
of his argument, the weakest link in his chain 
is still strong enough to withstand the im- 
mense weight put upon it.” 

Academic Shakespearean critics, on the 
other hand, the “professor-mandarins,” as 
Frank Harris scornfully dubs them, reject 
his theory as highly fantastic. 

Facts and theory, however, seem to be fitted 
very well together. Shakespeare, it is ascer- 
tained, first met Mary Fitton late in 1596 or 
early in 1597. “We can tell in his works,” 
Mr. Harris declares, “the very moment he 
saw her.” For after they met. he quickly 
abandoned “the lay figures which he had 
hitherto mistaken for heroines.” The only 
exceptions are Adriana, the nagging wife in 
“The Comedy of Errors,” Katherine the 
shrew, and the termagant queen Constance, 
all three of whom, in the Harris theory, were 
drawn from Shakespeare’s wife, Anne Hath- 
away. Both Mr. Harris and Bernard Shaw 
have taken great pains to point out Shake- 
speare’s snobbishness. He certainly bent the 
knee to rank, to the fine ladies and gentlemen 
of his day. He was obliged to do so—or 
starve. In Elizabeth’s court they put the 
player in a servant’s livery “by way of making 
him respectable.” “Never,” exclaims Mr. 
Harris, “since the Crown of Thorns was there 
such mindless mockery.” Mary Fitton was a 
fine lady, and Shakespeare’s relation to her, 


it should be borne in mind, was not only that 
of a married man but the torturing, impotent 
one of a social inferior. For twelve years 
he was her lover, yet seeing her only at 
intervals, and sometimes long ones. Her 
liaison with Lord Herbert (the disputed “Mr. 
W. H.” of the sonnets) ended in her disgrace 
at Court and her removal to the country for 
three years. Finally, when, in 1608, she 
married for the second time, she passed from 
the Court and London, and out of Shake- 
speare’s plays forever. “Time that limetes all 
things bares me of wordes,” wrote Mary 
Fitton in a letter to her sister. Shakespeare 
himself might have set down this line as an 
epitaph for his passion. The poet retired to 
Stratford a sick and broken man, and only 
his daughter Judith (a point strongly disputed 
by Mr. Harris’s critics) appears as the maiden 
heroine of his last plays, as Marina in “‘Per- 
icles,” as Perdita and Miranda. Volumnia is 
a portrait of Shakespeare’s mother. These 
are the vital facts which Mr. Harris uses 
to support his theory. 

That this wanton, Mary Fitton, was no poor 
mate for Shakespeare, his most complete por- 
traits of her, Beatrice and Cleopatra, Mr. 
Harris contends, most conclusively show. 
The earlier sketches—Juliet, Portia, Rosalind, 
Viola—are idealistic, and veracious in their 
presentation of her “infinite variety,” but “the 
figures cast no shadow and are therefore in 
so far unreal.” Mr. Harris continues: 


“When Shakespeare uses this model again in 
Beatrice he has become familiar with it and 
gets closer to it and to life; he gives Beatrice 
fewer traits than he accumulated in Portia, but 
the art is more masterly, the deep-graven fea- 
tures count doubly, and Beatrice—thanks at first 
to her scornful teasing ‘self-assurance and later 
to her passionate defence of Hero, her bitter 
condemnation of Claudio, and the high, im- 
perious spirit she shows to Benedick (‘Kill 
Claudio!’ she cries at him)—lives for us more 
clearly, more vitally than Portia herself. 
Beatrice has been given Mary Fitton’s desperate, 
passionate temper (‘I would eat his heart in the 
market-place,’ is her word), and Mary Fitton’s 
proud self-centredness, instead of Portia’s hu- 
mility and cheap desire to be married, and the 
realistic, natural traits taken from the model 
lend pulsing blood to Benedick’s great mistress. 
Beatrice is a far truer likeness of Mary Fitton 
than Juliet or Portia, and a finer picture.” 


A little later, in the sonnets, Shakespeare’s 
passion reaches its noontide. “Here at length,” 
writes Mr. Harris, “he finally loses faith in 
his gipsy mistress and his love purged of trust 
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and affection hardens to lust and rages with 
jealously in ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Othello.’ Mary Fit- 
ton dominates the succeeding tragedies with- 
out entering the scene. To quote further: 


“In ‘Lear’ the jealousy has bred despair, and 
the despair shrills to madness and the more 
awful dread of madness; in ‘Timon’ the ravings 
die gradually away in moans and cursings to 
the inevitable end. 

“Each of these tragedies marks a stage in 
Shakespeare’s agony; we can follow his descent 
to the ultimate of human suffering by the stains 
of his bleeding feet on the flints and thorns of 
the rough way. After ‘Timon’ there is no more 
to be said. But the rhythm of life is never so 
svmmetrical-perfect as the rhythm of art. When 
Shakespeare wrote ‘Lear’ and ‘Timon,’ he tasted 
the very bitterness of despair and death: his dark 
mistress, as I used to think, had drawn away 
from him completely; whereas in fact she had 
left London and the Court. A little later, when 
he wrote ‘Troilus and Cressida’ and ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ the sky had grown lighter again and 
the sun shone through the clouds. It is the St. 
Martin’s summer, so to speak, of his passion: the 
warmth and sunshine and ecstasy of joy are 
mi 


In that “most astonishing, veracious, gaudy 
portrait — Cleopatra-Fitton,” companion to 
‘ Antony-Shakespeare,” we have, in Mr. Har- 
ris’s unqualified opinion, “the finest beyond 
compare in all literature.” Every physical 
detail of his model may be found there, her 
lofty stature, white skin, high forehead and 
oval face, the heavy underlip, the blue-black 
eyes and hair. That existing portraits of 
Mary Fitton show blue-gray eyes and dark 
brown hair is credibly explained away by 
Mr. Harris on the ground that fairness in 
a lady was so much prized in red-haired 
Elizabeth’s England, court artists of the day 
would make a maid of honor appear fairer 
than she really was; the other features, he 
maintains, are so peculiar that they identify 








THE DARK LADY OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


For the mysterious “Mr. W. H.,’’ the strange lad 
who inspired Shakespeare, Mr. Harris substitutes an 
even more mysterious lady. Most Shakespeare critics 
incline to the opinion-that Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
equally divided between the fair youth and the dark 
woman. The picture reproduced above is made by Joseph 
Simpson from an original painting of Mary Fitton. 


her beyond all doubt. Concerning the spir- 
itual likeness, Mr. Harris concludes: 


“Two groups of qualities in Mary Fitton seem 
to have struck Shakespeare almost from the be- 
ginning: her cunning pretence of restraint gild- 
ing utter wantonness, and her dominant person- 
ality armed with quick wit and quicker temper. 
... This magic of personality and high-spirited 
witty boldness were clearly the qualities Shake- 
speare most admired in his mistress, just as the 
cunning wiles and wantonness were the ‘foul 
faults’ he raved against in both sonnets and 
plays.” 





THE GREATEST OF JEWISH SINGERS 


UNIQUE musical visitor to 
our shores this winter has 
been Gerson Sirota, Russia’s 
foremost tenor and the great- 
est living exponent of Hebrew 
musical lore. He is Cantor 
(“chazan” or singing priest) of the largest 
Jewish temple of worship in the world, Tlo- 
matzka Synagog in Warsaw, and until this 
American visit he has never appeared except 





in his rabbinical robes. His reception by his 
coreligionists in the United States can be 
described only as rapturous. 

Sirota has been heralded chiefly as a singer 
of religious music, but those who attended his 
first concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, ex- 
pecting to hear ancient traditional settings of 
the Psalms, such as King David himself might 
have heard in the temple on Mount Zion, were 
disappointed. “They heard,” according to an 
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SIROTA, CANTOR OF WARSAW 


Whose concerts in America have been attended by 
enormous crowds. ‘He looks like Oscar Hammerstein 
and sings like Enrico Caruso,’ according to one critic. 


account in The Evening Telegram, “a modern 
concert, and found in the star performer a 
man who looks like Oscar Hammerstein and 
sings like Enrico Caruso.” 

There were several religious numbers 
on the program, however, and features not 
ordinarily seen on the concert platform were 
a part of this performance. Thus both Sirota, 
when he sang the liturgical music, and L. 
Loew, the musical director of the Warsaw 
Synagog, when he conducted a chorus of men 
and boys that took part in it, appeared with 
tall silk hats, which they put on as soon as the 
music began in accordance with the custom 
of the synagog, and took off when it was over. 
The choir was vested in black robes and black 
caps. 

In conveying his impressions of the per- 
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formance, Sylvester Rawling, of The Even- 
ing World, declares: 


“It may be said at once that Sirota justified 


his much-heralded reputation. No other voice 


that the writer has heard so nearly approaches 
Caruso’s in quality and power. It would seem 
that the Hebrew church has absorbed a singer 
who might have found world-wide fame and 
amassed a fortune upon the stage. Long con- 
tinued chanting of the Hebrew liturgy, with its 
Oriental wailings that to Western ears have 
touches in them suggestive of the Irish banshee, 
with its broken phrazes and ancient forms, may 
have robbed him of the possibility—which, it is 
said, he has no idea of attempting—of winning 
the highest secular laurels as an operatic singer.” 


The Times speaks of “a strange and haunt- 
ing fascination” in Sirota’s singing: 


“Mr. Sirota has a remarkably robust and 
powerful tenor voice. ... In liturgical songs he 
executed the innumerable runs and _ passages, 
characteristic of the ancient Jewish traditional 
music and, indeed, of the Oriental music gen- 
erally, with astonishing fluency and _ agility. 
There are few tenors nowadays, even of the 
most finished schooling, who could have sur- 
passed him or even equaled him in this respect 

“The pieces of this character that he sang were 
‘Tow l’Hodos, Psalm 92, by L. Lewandowski, 
recitative and solos, with chorus and organ; 
‘Rachmono d’One,’ by Mr. Loew, with organ; 
‘Kduschah, by Mr. Loew, with chorus and or- 
gan; ‘Weschomru,’ an improvisation, and ‘Reze,’ 
by Schlossberg, with chorus and organ; ‘Berosch 
Haschonoh,’ New Year’s prayer, by S. Sulzer, 
with chorus and organ. These are traditional, 
belonging to the Jewish worship airs, of great 
antiquity, harmonized or otherwise arranged, by 
the musicians whose names are affixed to them. 
Mr. Sirota’s singing of them all had a strange 
and haunting fascination, from a musical point 
of view, entirely apart from the special value 
that may have been found in it as an expres- 
sion of the liturgy of the synagogue. It had a 
fascination as of an embodiment of old and far- 
off things of long ago, and yet very vital to-day 
to singer and listeners; a wildness that might 
have come from the desert. It received raptur- 
ous approval from an audience evidently thoroly 
and minutely familiar with each number.” 


The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst bears 
witness to the same “singular and unexplained 
power” in an appreciation published in the 
New York Journal. He says: 


“Sirota is no ordinary artist... . Tho able to 
fascinate the music-loving people of Europe and 
to enjoy the royal patronage of the Czar, he 
still abides by his profession as a_ preacher, 
preaching through the medium of sacred song.” 
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AMERICA'S FOREMOST LIVING MAN OF LETTERS 


ASILY at the head of the living 
literary men of the nation,” is 
where President Taft sets Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. The Presi- 
dent used the words quoted in 
an address made at a_ public 

banquet held in New York last month in 

honor of Mr. Howells’s seventy-fifth birthday. 

His verdict has not been disputed, and the 

fact that practical unanimity of opinion should 

exist regarding an author who has published 
some seventy volumes and whose talent has 
exhibited so remarkable a range—in fiction, 
criticism, poetry and the drama—is noted as 
in itself remarkable. “The nature of Mr. 

Howells’s reputation,” as one critic puts it, “is 

that of a classic—moderate, steady, perennial.” 

The New York World declares: “It is as a 

survivor of the older order of authors, as 

one who has come down to us from the era 
of Hawthorne, Motley, Lowell, Bancroft and 

Bret Harte, that Howells is interesting, apart 

from his eminence as the ‘Dean of American 

Authors.’ ” 

Yet in one sense the position of William 
Dean Howells is paradoxical. There are 
many who find him “uninteresting.” Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton has gone so far as to 
charge him with seriously retarding the lit- 
erary development of America. He is “hope- 
lessly narrow, finicky, commonplace” .in his 
conception and treatment of things, she tells 
us; he has set before our younger writers 
“dreary, unimaginative, middle-class” stand- 
ards. What answer shall be made to her and 
to others like-minded ? 

The answer can probably best be stated in 
the words of another modernist whose critical 
instinct is just as keen as Mrs. Atherton’s 
but not so hostile. “Mr. Howells,” says Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy, editor of the St. Louis 
Mirror, “is an artist supreme in his milieu. 
He has observation, imagination, sympathy 
and exquisite literary skill. His work has a 
poise and a tone that make it permanent. He 
writes of life as his temperament apprehends 
it. The other writers of America, whether 





Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Atherton, Robert Cham- 
bers, Booth Tarkington, or others, write too 
often what they imperfectly apprehend or 
imagine they apprehend.” 

John D. Barry, in a San Francisco evening 
paper, reinforces this statement. Howells’s 
novels on their first appearance represented 
“something new in fiction, with the plot sec- 
ondary to character and with a delicate style 
and fancy, giving life and polish to intimate 
and searching investigation.” Mr. Barry adds: 


“Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote that 
Howells had devoted himself to ‘the minor pas- 
sions of humanity.’ The reason was that, in deal- 
ing with what Higginson called the minor pas- 
sions, Mr. Howells found himself in the realm 
where human beings had their daily experiences, 
meeting the repeated tests that normally devel- 
oped character. From his start as a novelist he 
showed that he was far more interested in the 
normal than the exceptional, in the significant 
rather than the sensational, in what was simple 
and true rather than what was complicated and 
misleading. The common experiences of life he 
found rich in meaning. What interested him 
most of all was the play of character. He never 
introduced a human figure without realizing it 
clearly and without establishing its reality. His 
novels must endure, not merely because they are 
in themselves interesting and vital, but because 
they make valuable records of phases of Ameri- 
can life that some day will be historic. ‘A Mod- 
ern Instance, which Mr. Howells regards as his 
best work, and ‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ which 
many readers prefer, are good examples of stories 
that transcend the old-fashioned limits of mere 
fiction and become great human documents.” 


These favorable verdicts find support in 
many appreciations. We recall, for instance, 
an article written by Mark Twain shortly 
before his death, paying tribute to Howells’s 
“clearness, compression, verbal exactness and 
seemingly unconscious felicity of phrasing.” 
“He is, in my belief,” said Mark Twain, “with- 
out his peer in the English-speaking world.” 
Arnold Bennett writes, in a recent letter: 
“My delight in W. D. Howells has never 
lessened; it has, indeed, increased in propor- 
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tion as I have learned to appreciate the 
subtlety of his wit, the sure fineness of his 
taste, the immense sweep of his culture, and 
the force of his creative gift.” H. G. Wells 
feels it almost impertinent to write a tribute 
to one who was already a distinguished writer 
in America before Mr. Wells was born. “He 
stands in my mind,” says Mr. Wells, “with 
Dickens and Fielding, one of the novelists 
who have always been there from the be- 
ginning.” Thomas Hardy congratulates Mr. 
Howells on having “always beheld the truth 
that poetry is the heart of literature.” 

In an article published in the now defunct 
Putnam’s Magazine, the poet Edith M. 
Thomas has taken the trouble to illustrate 
Mr. Hardy’s dictum by citation. She asks, 
“What is Mr. Howells’s secret of charm? 
What is his way of seeing things?” and she 
answers: 


“Let us not stop to say that it is analogical, 
s¢nthetic—‘veridical,—but hasten after him, for 
an answer to this question; picking him up at 
the happy moment of the ‘Landing of a Pilgrim 
at Plymouth’ (see ‘Certain Delightful English 
Towns’). Mr. Howells is just asking his fortu- 
nate fellow traveller—the ‘gentle reader,—‘Why, 
I wonder, do we feel such a pleasure in finding 
different things alike?’ And he immediately 
adds, in whimsical depreciation, ‘It is rather 
stupid, but we are always trying to do it.’ Now, 
to our mind, this taking ‘pleasure in finding dif- 
ferent things alike,’ is the very keynote of Mr. 
Howells’s captivating charm.” 


Miss Thomas goes on to expatiate on 
stylistic beauties in Howells that have specially 
appealed to her: 


“Where shall we find more charming, more 
realistic and at the same time more poetic land- 
scapes, village scenes, etc., than those sketched 
for us by Mr. Howells? Take his description 
of the Venetian plains, as example—the passage 
beginning with ‘The green of the fields was all 
dashed with the bloody red of poppies,’ and clos- 
ing with that perfect pastoral touch: ‘The milk- 
white oxen dragging the heavy carts turn up 
their patient heads, with wide-spreading horns 
and mellow eyes, at the passing train.’ What 
can better bring back Florence on the Arno than 
the following hint in aquarel?—‘The poplars that 
seemed to file across its course, and let their 
delicate tops melt into the pallor of the low 
horizon.’ Yet this is not better than the word 
wherewith he characterizes the low aerial eaves 
of England—‘the tender blue sky, thickly archi- 
pelagoed with whity-brown clouds.’ To him the 
Lake of Como was ‘a narrow voyage—like that 
of a winding river—like that of the Ohio,’ and 


such, to all who know the two waters, it will 
always be, henceforward.” 


When she goes into a more “subliminal” 
region of consciousness in her search for 
what, preeminently, constitutes the charm of 
Mr. Howells’s way of saying things, Miss 
Thomas becomes aware of an impression that 
this charm may be the result, subjectively, of 
a certain costly mental chemistry. “A subtle 
metabolism has taken place. A poet has be- 
come a chronicler.” 


“He has the poet’s unconscious trick, out of 
a world of universals and of unimpersonals sud- 
denly to descend into the world of the individu- 
alized and warmly human. The English child 
‘selling permits’ to visit a chapel of the neigh- 
borhood has for him, on the moment’s seeing, 
‘that sunny hair which has always had to make 
up for the want of other sunniness in that dim 
clime.’ A little stroke, but it is done as a poet 
does such things—and lo! infinite riches of an- 
cestral association are crowded into a little room. 
It is the poet in our traveler—nought else—that 
at Herculaneum bears well all he sees there of 
cruel memorabilia, but will not bear seeing the 
cruelty of this summer’s unremembering flowers 
gaily overflowing the vestiges of tragic scath. in 
antiquity! And it is the poet who, in Exeter 
Cathedral, muzing upon the ‘civic edifice,’ actual 
and ideal, built by the English, can look up sud- 
denly and see ‘something in the passing regard 
of the choir-boys less suggestive of young-eyed 
cherubim than of evil provisionally repressed.’ 
We may be pardoned our feeling, at many a 
beautiful moment of rapport, that here—here 
again,—have we found Pegasus, not, indeed, 
harnessed to a dray, but still doing service as 
a gallant roadster harnessed to the triumphal car 
of Fiction, or, it may be, to the dashing tallyho 
of Travel. We know him for Pegasus all the 
same. And we know Mr. Howells for the same 
lyrist (now in disguize) as when, long since, 
he said for us all—and once for all— 

We have not many ways with pain: 

We weep weak tears, or else we laugh. 
The same, too, who immortalized for us ‘The 
Long Days,’ with their familiar yet mystical 
closes, when 


Late the sweet robin-haunted dusk delays.” 


Thus a poet analyzes the literary “tempera- 
ment” which has captivated so many readers 
in all lands. The theme is pursued in a recent 
Howells number of The Book News Monthly. 
Henry Mills Allen, editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine and for many years an editorial associate 
of Mr. Howells, records therein his conviction 
that Howells is first and foremost a man of 
feeling. “He has the near sense of life, a 
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glowing interest, a genial curi- 
osity; and from this warmth is 
the light of his seeing—never a 
dry or cold light. Hence his 
humor and his tender specula- 
tion.” Perriton Maxwell, for- 
mer editor of The Cosmopol- 
itun, recalls that Mr. Howells 
was an editor before he was a 
novelist, and thinks that he is 
to-day chiefest of his class, 
“because he was born with that 
rarest of literary gifts, the in- 
stinct for selection, the feel and 
know-how of right and wrong 
purveyance to the multitude.” 
familton Wright Mabie, of The 
Outlook, emphasizes Howells’s 
idealism and humanitarianism: 


“As a man of letters in the pro- 
fessional sense, Mr. Howells has 
dignified a great profession by his 
quiet independence and steadfast 
loyalty to artistic ideals. In sea- 
son and out of season he has told 
the truth as he saw it, with a quiet 
and winning persuasiveness which 
has humanized our noisy activi- 
ties. He has never hesitated to 
characterize American vanity, vul- 
earity and greed with entire 
frankness—but in fundamental 
conceptions of society his Ameri- 
canism is of the most radical 

ind. His hatred of oppression 
in all forms has a passionate in- 
tensity, and his sympathy is a 
deep and beautiful brotherliness. 
‘hose who know the atmosphere 
‘f his mind know that he carries 
the sorrows of the world in his 
heart, and that, delicate and skilful craftsman and 
born humorist as he is, he is also one of those 
spirits who love their kind with sacrificial insight 
and tenderness.” 


Point, Maine. 


Van Wyck Brooks, in a paper printed in 
The World’s Work, finds in a certain medi- 
ocrity and quietness in Howells’s mind one of 
his chief claims to greatness. “His light is 
the light of common day. He has pictured 
nothing remote, fantastic, tragic.” Ordinary 
people, says Mr. Brooks, are not interested 
in ferry-boats and office-desks and knitting 
needles, and yet these are really the true, im- 
mediate, actual things that make up life. Mr. 
Howells is interested in these things. “His 
audience is small. But it is picked and con- 
stant.” Mr. Brooks goes on to speak of im- 
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MR. HOWELLS AT SEVENTY-FIVE 








A picture showing the veteran novelist in his summer home at Kittery 
“One never thinks of him as an old man,” says Van Wyck 
Brooks, “because one thinks of him as a man who has always been mature. 


pressions conveyed by a visit he paid to Mr. 
Howells’s study: 


“A little bookcase stood beside the writing- 
table, and, as he opened the glass doors, I saw 
that it contained his own books, row after row 
of them, in every sort of binding and in many 
editions—there were hardly any books beside. It 
was wonderful to see them all and to think of 
them as fifty years’ achievement—the work of 
a man whose first books are read as eagerly as 
his last and will be read when he himself is gone. 
In a way it was like standing in the room with 
a classic; for the nature of Mr. Howells’s repu- 
tation, in whatever degree it has strength and 
power, is that of a classic—moderate, steady and 
perennial. . . One never thinks of him as an old 
man, perhaps because one thinks of him as a 
man who has always been mature.” 
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ROBERT HENRI, AN APOSTLE OF ARTISTIC 
INDIVIDUALITY 


HE real leader of artistic insur- 
gency in America is Robert 
Henri. His critics call him an 
artistic Anarchist; they say that 
he wants to do away with all 
artistic standards. Mr. Henri 

could best reply by pointing to his output as 

a painter, and by summoning the scores of 

younger men and women he has inspired. 

His influence, all would admit, is growing. 

His sincerity is unquestioned. 

When a new society of painters and sculp- 
tors was organized in New York recently in 
opposition to the National Academy of Design, 
Mr. Henri was named among the secessionists. 
He is always taking part in “secession” move- 
ments. He has been identified with so many 
that he is no longer under any illusions in 
regard to them. “Of course,” he says, “all 
these little changes and diversions are of some 








THE PICTURE THAT REPRESENTS ROBERT HENRI IN THE LUXEMBOURG 


good. But I think I see the light in a more 
fundamental sense.” 

The “fundamental” basis of Mr. Henri’s art 
and philosophy of life needs some explanation, 
and can only be understood in its relation to 
his environment and career. At the present 
moment he may be said to stand as the leader 
and inspirer of a very notable group of ar- 
tists which includes George Luks, Arthur B. 
Davies, Maurice Prendergast, Ernest Lawson, 
William Glackens, Everett Shinn, John Sloan, 
Rockwell Kent, Glenn Coleman, and many 
more. These and their associates are consid- 
ered by some to be the men who largely hold 
the future of American art in their keeping 
In other circles they are slightingly referred 
to as “the revolutionaries,” “the black school” 
and “the gang.” “Herein,” writes Charles 


Wisner Barrell in The Independent, “history 
may have repeated itself. 


For was not Corot 


Mr. Henri may be said to have first come into international prominence when the French Government purchased 
his picture, “The Snow,” in 1899. 
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hooted through the streets of the Latin Quar- 
ter, Delacroix and Manet contemptuously re- 
jected by a salon fed fat on self-complacency, 
and Millet, the only, dubbed, in derision, the 
‘wild man of the woods’? The art which 
arouses the antagonism of one generation is 
often considered a priceless heritage by the 
succeeding one.” 

Mr. Henri first came into international 
prominence when the French Government pur- 
chased his picture, “The Snow,” in 1899, and 
placed it in the Luxembourg Gallery; but long 
before that he had left a distinct impression 
on the art of his day. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati, received his initial training as a 
painter at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
\rts in Philadelphia, and left that institution 
in 1886 to take up his studies at the Academie 
Julian and later at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris. Mr. Barrell tells us: 


“Even at this early stage of his career, Henri 
seems to have entertained a rather Rodinesque 
irreverence for the dogmatisms of technique. 
3ut he was of too robust and determined a tem- 
perament to allow himself to degenerate into a 
habit of mere iconoclastic dilettanteism. Instead, 
he spent months tramping the streets and pic- 
ture galleries of France, Spain and Italy, with 
both eyes open, absorbing life at first hand and 
studying indefatigably the rugged and imperish- 
able works of the great masters. The ivory 
tower of Bouguereau was not for him. He pre- 
ferred the broad democracy of the open road 
where one could rub elbows with the descendants 
of the soldiers and gypsies of Velasquez, the 
picturesque beggars and market-folks of Rem- 
brandt, or pass harvest-fields where toiled Mil- 
let’s somber peasants, or country inns, from 
whose windows laughed the ruddy barmaids of 
Franz Hals. Out under the spreading sky or on 
the wind-blown river quays, the formulated rules 
of the art schools seemed cheap and inadequate. 

“The young man sealed a vow with himself to 
interpret those things alone in life which ap- 
pealed to him most vitally, whether the subjects 
were considered ‘paintable’ or not by the schools. 
He would make his paintings stand as the history 
of his own spiritual and esthetic development, 
and if the world was willing to accept them on 
these terms, well and good; but, if not, then he 
was resigned to be misunderstood.” 


How loyal Henri remained to his youthful 
resolution, his canvases attest. Mr. Barrell 
traces in them a steady improvement, and de- 
fines their dominant qualities as simplicity and 
almost passionate sincerity. “He does not 
dodge, pose or juggle with his materials, but 
works straight to a living climax, and when 











THE LEADER OF ARTISTIC INSURGENCY IN 
AMERICA 


Robert Henri stakes his faith as an artist on those 
who “out of a humdrum life of ruts have abstracted 
a new point of view, a new story, a new element.” 


that is achieved he stops, sacrificing a pretty 
‘finish’ every time for vitality and spontaneity. 
His women breathe and smile at you out of 
seeing eyes. His men lose nothing of their 
native dignity and masculinity by translation 
through the Henri paint.” And while Robert 
Henri’s art has gone steadily forward, Henri 
the publicist and Henri the liberator of 
artistic genius have also been continually in 
evidence. 

In 1906 he was made a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and shortly after 
he was elected te the jury of selection. He 
noticed a disposition on the part of his fellow 
jurymen to treat with-scant consideration the 
work of painters who gave evidences of fresh 
and original points of view. Luks, Shinn and 
Glackens were among the men whose work 
was rejected. He protested, without result. 
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SMILE 
EYES” 


“HIS WOMEN AT YOU 


BREATHE AND 
OUT OF SEEING 


So writes one critic of Robert Henri’s portraits. 


He had canvases recalled for a second con- 
sideration, but he did not succeed in winning 
over the other members of the committee. 
Finally, he withdrew two of his own accepted 
paintings, preferring to count in his lot with 
the academically unhallowed revolutionaries. 
In commenting on his stand in a newspaper 
interview, he said: 


“The fact of a National Academy should mean 
an organization for the advancement of the art 
of those who have new ideas to express. That 
there are such men is the encouraging sign for 
the future of art in this country, and they should 
be brought forward and sustained instead of re- 
buffed in their efforts for recognition. Because 
they look through the veil of accustomed things 
and catch an original point of view is no argu- 
ment against their art. On the contrary, it is 
this element which should entitle them to recog- 
nition as seers who, out of a humdrum life of 
ruts, have abstracted a new point of view. a new 
story, a new element.” 


More elaborately, in articles published in 
The Craftsman, Mr. Henri enunciates his 
philosophy of artistic individuality. What we 
need, above all, in America, he says, is “first 
an appreciation of the great ideas native to 
the country and then the achievement of a 
masterly freedom in expressing them.” Art 
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can never be created, he asserts, from the out- 
side in. It does not respond to the whim of 
the millionaire who would establish art gal- 
leries as he does libraries. It can only grow as 
individual men develop, and “become great a: 
our own men learn to think fearlessly, express 
powerfully, and put into their work all the 
strength of body and soul.” 

To Robert Henri it seems that before a mar 
tries to express anything to the world he must 
recognize in himself an individual, distinct 
from others. Walt Whitman had the right 
idea. His one great cry was for a man to find 
himself, to understand the fine thing he really 
is if liberated. “Most people, either by train- 
ing or inheritance,’ observes Mr. Henri, 
“count themselves at the start as ‘no good,’ or 





a — — 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAYAL 


In the jocund figure here reproduced, Robert Henri 
imparts artistic interest even to a dressing-gown. 
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‘second rate,’ or ‘ordinary,’ whereas in every- 
one there is the great mystery; every single 
person in the world has evidence to give of 
his own individuality, providing he has ac- 
quired the full power to make clear this evi- 
dence.” 

Twachtman is named by Mr. Henri as one 
of the men in America who could see the 
greatness of life about him. It chanced that 
he lived much in Connecticut and saw it there; 
but he would have seen it anywhere. He had 
his weaknesses, just as Edgar Allan Poe had, 
but the evidence of his work stands and will 
outlive all his defects. Winslow Homer was 
another of America’s artistic giants. He rec- 


ognized in the sea and in the rocks cosmic 
Mr. Henri continues: 


forces. 





; eee 
SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH COMBINED 


The lady who looks out of this canvas bears mute testi- 
mony to Robert Henri’s mastery of his medium. 





THE CLIMACTERIC SMILE 


Robert Henri is described as “‘working straight to a 


living climax.” When that is achieved he stops, sac- 
rificing a pretty finish every time for spontaneity. 


“Here in America we have a country filled 
with energetic people. We are a distinct race; 
we have tremendous ideas to express, and often 
it seems to me that I cannot wait to hear the 
voice of these people. And the voice must be 
beautiful, and the content of the voice, the thing 
that we have to say as a nation, that will be’a 
wonderful thing to utter! It is a great encour- 
agement that elready fine and strong notes of 
this voice have come to us. We have had it, as 
I have already said, in Whitman, in Winslow 
Homer and in Twachtman, in others less known. 
Sometimes we find partial evidences of it in a 
man’s work, and the least expression of it makes 
one feel that it is almost impossible to wait for 
the fulness of the voice and the great things that 
it will utter. It is a healthy thing to think as 
much of this as possible, to help to prepare for 
it, to make our schools a means for such utter- 
ance. It has been said that our art schools are 
of no value; that they should be obliterated and 
recreated in craft schools. This does not seem to 
me to correspond with the practical ways of the 
American people. Why acknowledge failure in 
our art schools; why not reconstruct better art in 
schools which would develop first the man and 
then the artist, first the power to understand the 
quality of the nation, and then the capacity to 
express that greatness?” 


In his efforts to realize this artistic ideal, 
Robert Henri has founded his own art school 
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in New York, and has initiated unique experi- 
ments. Just at present he is deeply interested 
in an attempt being made by the MacDowell 
Club of New York to provide a substitute for 
the existing academical jury.system. “I would 
do away,” says Mr. Henri, “with the jury sys- 
tem altogether. It has proved to be a failure.” 

The idea underlying the plan of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, which appeals to Hutchins Hap- 
good, of The Globe, as “singularly vital,” is 
that the artist’s individuality should be con- 
sidered and fostered first of all. Any small 
group of artists, not less than eight nor more 
than twelve, can exhibit in the gallery pro- 
vided by the Club at 108 West 55th Street. 
There is no jury that judges or selects. Each 
exhibition lasts two weeks, and no artist can 
exhibit twice in the same year. Among those 
who have already applied for privileges under 
the MacDowell plan may be named Paul Cor- 
noyer, Colin Campbell Cooper, Orlando Rou- 
land, Harry Vander Weyden, Henry Reuter- 
dahl, Ernest Peixotto, Homer Boss, and 
George Bellows. 

The group idea, Mr. Hapgood comments, 
“cuts off absolute eccentricity of the individual 
who can find no artistic sympathy with any- 
body.” He continues: 


“We all know how, in sociability, in literature, 
in any work in which we have deep faith, we 
can find a few individuals who sympathize, who 
work somewhat in the same line, with differences. 


These form natural groups. They come together 
almost by instinct. Under such a plan, the spec- 
tator will be left to himself to judge. And the 
same is true of the critic. He will have to be 
a real critic: He can no longer repose on the 
easy bosom of authority, but must rely on his 
own insight, experience, knowledge, and sym- 
pathy.” 

Mr. Colin Campbell Cooper, however, is not 
satisfied with the way in which the new plan 
is working out. Its logical end, he says, is 
“anarchy in art.” He continues (in the New 


York Globe): 


“Tf there is no judge of art there should be 
no schools, because there would be no rules to 
learn; no proportions to follow, nor traditions 
to maintain; the teacher would be a misnomer, 
and the pupil’s own thought would be all suf- 
ficient, no matter how illy expressed. That is 
the road to dissolution! .. . 

“The experiment of the group idea has been 
tried out this winter with the result that several 
of the exhibitions given by unknown groups of 
painters have been costly for the institution 
under whose auspices the shows were held. It 
was found that the exhibitions by recognized 
painters attracted, as they should, a large at- 
tendance and favorable criticism, whereas these 
young unformed painters had little or nothing 
to say and said it, for the most part, ungrace- 
fully and clumsily.” 


But Mr. Henri refuses to be perturbed by 
this and similar criticisms. He believes that 
time will vindicate the stand he has taken. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST ‘‘POISONOUS” 


ers» LL thinking England has been 


p lately stirred by a campaign 
| directed against what is called 
“demoralizing” and “poisonous” 
literature. The movement was 
started last December by a depu- 
tation representing the London Council of the 
Association for the Promotion of Public Mo- 
rality, which visited Mr. McKenna, the Home 
Secretary, and was sympathetically received 
by him. Then followed, in January, a second 
deputation consisting of editors, publishers, 
newsagents and booksellers, introduced by 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, editor of The Spec- 
tator. Much public discussion has_ been 
aroused. Edmund Gosse, John Murray, the 
publisher, Clement K. Shorter, of The Sphere, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, and others equally 
distinguished have contributed their views. 
America is now hearing the echoes of the 
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controversy, and may soon feel its direct 
impact. George Moore, who is more than 
suspicious that “some of Mrs. Grundy’s ideas 
were carried across the ocean in the May- 
flower,” threatens to come here and to lec 
ture to us on the subject. 

Good examples of the Puritan attitude that 
have inspired the movement are furnished by 
Canon Rawnsley in The Hibbert Journal and 
by Frederic Harrison in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Canon Rawnsley is impressed by th« 
fact that in the last few years the organized 
production’ and distribution of immoral books 
in all languages has immensely increased. He 
says: 

“As far as a nation’s morals go, the chief de- 
graders to-day are the nasty novelists. Women 
in this field of license vie with men in writing 
seductively and realistically, but with no serious 
purpose, what they are pleased to call the sex 
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problem. These novels, some of them, the pub- 
lishers tell us, have gone through a million 
copies. They glorify lust; they preach up free 
love; they mock at marriage as a relic of bar- 
barism, and appeal to pure animal passion and 
appetite.” 


Mr. Harrison is equally impressed by what 
he regards as the shocking degradation of 
modern artistic taste. He names Rodin as 
one of the worst offenders, in the field of 
sculpture, and among the writers of our time 
he selects for special castigation Ibsen, Tol- 
stoy, Zola, Gorky, Bjornson and d’Annunzio. 
He writes further: 


“The new craze under which we are now suf- 
fering is the Cult of the Foul, or, to put it in 
Greek, it may be dubbed Aischrolatreia—worship 
or admiration of the Ugly, the Nasty, the Brutal. 
Poetry, Romance, Drama, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, Manners, even Dress, are now recast to 
suit popular taste by adopting forms which hith- 
erto have been regarded as unpleasing, gross, or 
actually loathsome. To be refined is to be 
‘soody-goody’; gutter slang is so ‘actual’; if a 
ruffian tramp knifes his pal, it is ‘so strong’; 
and if on the stage his ragged paramour bites 
off a rival’s ear, the halfpenny press screams 
with delight. Painters are warned against any- 
thing ‘pretty, so they dab on bright tints to 
look like a linoleum pattern, or they go for 
subjects to a thieves’ kitchen. The one aim in 
life, as in. Art, is to shock one’s grandmother.” 


Mr. Strachey, of The Spectator, takes more 
moderate ground. In appealing to Mr. Mc- 
Kenna for new legislation and for a greater 
vigilance on the part of te police in sup- 
pressing demoralizing literature, he confesses 
that he once edited an “unbowdlerized” selec- 
tion from the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and feels no sort of remorse for 
the act. “I expect,” he observes, “that if 
my bookshelves were minutely scrutinized, or 
if I were put under examination as to my 
own reading, or, again, as to the advice as 
to reading which I have given to young per- 
sons, including members of my own family, 
I might be told that I had trodden very dan- 
gerous ground.” And yet, he adds, “I should 
like to say that I am heartily in sympathy 


‘with those who think that the time has come 


to do something to stop the flood of demoral- 
izing literature.” Mr. Strachey divides that 
literature into two classes: 


“The first class is that of obviously obscene 
books, which can be and ought to be dealt with 
by the police and ruthlessly stamped out. Here 
no question as to the liberty of the press or as 


to putting literature into a strait-waistcoat arises. 
Every State has claimed, claims, and must claim 
the right to suppress such books and pun- 
ish with fine and imprisonment those who pro- 
duce them. On this point I need only quote 
what was said by the greatest defender of un- 
licensed printing. Milton in his ‘Areopagitica’ 
speaks as follows :— 


“*That also which is impious or evil absolutely, either 
against faith or manners, no law can possibly permit that 
intends not to unlaw itself.’ 


In the opinion of this deputation, the police have 
not been quite vigilant or quite severe enough 
in the matter of prosecution in recent years. 
They seem to dread too much the idea of failing 
in proceedings against obscene books. Here I 
venture to say they are mistaken. I do not be- 
lieve that such failures do harm. If failures are 
due to the fact that the law is not strong enough 
or on technical grounds, then such failures are 
the best possible argument for strengthening the 
law. In fact, a strengthening of the law can 
only be properly demanded if it has been proved 
by failure that the police are not at present 
armed with sufficient powers. No one, of course, 
suggests a censorship, that is, an attempt to have 
books submitted to a licenser before they appear. 
Let them appear, but if they are found to be 
within the grasp of the law let those who pro- 
duced them take the consequences. 

“IT come next to that large division of books 
which, tho poisonous and demoralizing in char- 
acter, cannot fairly be regarded as coming within 
the law against obscenity. Such books, in our 
opinion, must be left to voluntary action. It is 
the business of societies like the National Coun- 
cil of Public Morals to stimulate public opinion 
to be watchful and vigilant. We must make 
men feel that not only by publishing but by 
reviewing and advertizing or selling any of these 
works they are guilty of an offense against 
morality.” 


Mr. Strachey has the courage of his con- 
victions, as readers of The Spectator know. 
Two years ago he made a bitter onslaught on 
H. G. Wells’s novel, “Ann Veronica,” which 
he branded as “poisonous” and “corrupting.” 
More recently he tried to boycott The English 
Review because it printed an article by Frank 
Harris condoning “a little excess in youth 
in the gratification of natural desire.” His 
action in the second instance led to heated 
controversy and to a manifesto of protest 
against his attitude signed by Thomas Hardy, 
Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, and half a 
hundred more. A full record of the contro- 
versy is preserved in an American brochure.* 


ARR _With an Intro- 
Cincinnati: Marwick and 


* ALL THE Wortp Loves a QuarreEL. 
duction by D. W. Kittredge. 
Company. 




















A POLE WHO IS TEACHING ENGLISHMEN HOW 
TO USE THEIR OWN LANGUAGE 


Joseph Conrad’s high reputation as a _ novelist is 
strengthened by his new autobiographical confession. To 
some critics he appears “the greatest master of the art 
of fiction now writing in English.” 


The outstanding issue in both the past and 
present discussions is bound up in one’s defini- 
tion of what constitutes pernicious literature. 
Does it include horrible tales about burglary 
and bloodshed written for boys? Does it in- 
clude practical incitements to anarchy and 
attacks on the State? Or is it confined to 
sexual questions? “I decline,” writes Mr. 
Gosse to the London Times, “to deliver up my 
brother to the policeman till I know what he 
has done.” Mr. Gosse and Filson Young, of 
The Saturday Review, are both concerned to 
show how dangerous it is to start a move- 
ment of this kind, especially in a country like 
England, without consultation with the au- 
thors, in whose hands the decision of the 
matter ought ultimately to lie. If the honor 
of literature is not safe in the hands of the 
authors, in whose hands will it be safe? It 
is not so long ago in England that the trans- 
lator of Zola’s works was cast into prison, 
and still more recently a publisher in a small 
way was heavily fined and had his property 
confiscated and destroyed for the offense of 
publishing an edition of Balzac. “The mem- 
ory of such things,” says Filson Young, 
“makes one hot with a kind of shame that 
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some of these self-appointed purity campaign- 
ers could never understand.” 

George Moore, in an interview given to 
a representative of the Jrish Times, also re- 
fers to the prosecution of Vizetelly, Zola’s 
London publisher, and taunts Mr. Strachey 
for his share in the “unbowdlerized” edition 
of the dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher. He 
continues : 


“To pick a pocket is a definite offense and 
can be punished in a definite way, but no two 
people are agreed as to the books which demior- 
alize and those which ennoble, Mr. Strachey 
among the number. Which Mr. Strachey are 
we to follow? If we were to give the same book 
to Mr. Strachey and Mr. John Murray, and ask 
them to mark the passages they thought objec- 
tionable, they would not mark the same pas- 
sages. Literary morality varies every ten years; 
it is the prejudice of the moment.” 


Mr. John Murray wishes, adds Mr. Moore 
mischievously, that the Home _ Secretary 
should prosecute as many publishers as _pos- 
sible. But Mr. Murray is the publisher of 
Byron, and shall Don Juan be exempt? It 
is futile to say that Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Byron are classics. If their plain speak- 
ing be harmful, then they must be suppressed. 
Life is more important than literature.” Mr. 
Moore goes so far as to argue that a book 
can have no effect on the conduct of its 
readers. “Morals do not depend on litera- 
ture,” he states, “but upon the way a lady 
looks at you, on the wine you drink, on the 
food you eat, and on the Spring days.” He 
concludes defiantly: “We will write exactly 
as we please, as men of letters do in all other 
countries of Europe, Protestant and Catholic. 
Book-morality is an Anglo-Saxon madness.” 

So much for the controversy in England. 
Mr. Moore, as has already been stated, threat- 
ens to come to America to convert us to 
his views. But it may be that we do not 
need him. The liberal attitude already pre- 
vails here, if we may judge from the editorial 
utterance of the New York Evening Post and 
from an article by Temple Scott in the Boston 
Transcript. “The Wells novel,’ comments 
The Post, “does not circulate by the million. 
It addresses itself to people of intelligence, 
and in the long run intelligent public opinion 
may be trusted to deal with the standards 
and motives of literary men.” Mr. Scott de- 
clares: 


“It is dangerous in the extreme to a people’s 
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liberty to permit .even the suspicion of a cur- 
tailment of the right to freedom of speech. If 
a people be not fit to enjoy this right, then it is 
not fit to govern itself. The enjoyment of every 
right carries with it the evil of over-indulgence, 
and freedom of speech is not exempt from this 
evil. But it is better that we learn from experi- 
ence how to curb our passions than to be tied 
down to an official régime, and be thus denied 


the educative good of the experience. Freedom 
was bought at a high price; its chief value to 
us is that we cannot keep it except by continually 
paying a high price... . 

“We do not censor stupid books, but we do 
better, we censure them. It is the wiser part 
of our modern civilization that it fosters a 
healthy criticism rather than an inquisitorial 
edict.” 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S PROFESSION OF ARTISTIC FAITH 


UITE apart from that socially 
conscious group of writers— 
Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Ben- 
nett and others—who are mak- 
ing history to-day in English 
literature, stands Joseph Con- 

rad, a solitary and distinguished figure. To 

their garrulity, he opposes self-restraint; to 
their moralizing, what he would describe as 
conscience, an individual artistic conscience. 

With a belief in the power of the one right 

word almost as absolute as Flaubert’s, and 

with “fidelity” as his watchword, this Angli- 
cized Pole—this extraordinary seaman turned 
creative artist—has produced, in only fifteen 
years of literary labor, some of the most 
highly subjective romances in our language, 
and a few of the most subtle, the most pro- 
found short stories ever achieved in any lan- 
guage. Even his baffled and irritated critics 
must admit so much. All these years Conrad 
has maintained silence under criticism, letting 
his works speak for themselves; but now, in 
his recently published “Personal Record”*— 

a “bit of psychological document,” to quote 

the author, he breaks through this reticence 

with a profession of faith which, incidentally, 
is a complete answer to his critics. He writes: 





“Those who read me know my conviction that 
the world, the temporal world, rests on a few 
very simple ideas; so simple that they must be 
as old as the hills. It rests notably, among others, 
on the idea of Fidelity. At a time when nothing 
which is not revolutionary in some way or 
other can expect to attract much attention, I 
have not been revolutionary in my writings. 
The revolutionary spirit is mighty convenient in 
this, that it frees one from all scruples as re- 
gards ideas. Its hard, absolute optimism is re- 
pulsive to my mind by the menace of fanaticism 
and intolerance it contains. No doubt one should 
smile at these things; but, imperfect Esthete, I 
am no better Philosopher. All claim to special 
righteousness awakens in me that scorn and 


= Harper & Brothers. 


danger from which a philosophical mind should 
be free.” 


Conrad professes nothing but a striving for 
artistic verity. The world to him is a gigantic 
spectacle wherein he would serve as a faith- 
ful interpreter. There could hardly be found 
in modern literature a more concentrated ex- 
pression of this particular attitude than that 
contained in “A Personal Record.” He says: 


“In the conception of a purely spectacular 
universe, where inspiration of every sort has a 
rational existence, the artist of every kind finds 
a natural place; and among them the poet as 
the seer par excellence. Even the writer of 
prose, who, in his less noble and more toilsome 
task should be a man with the steeled heart, is 
worthy of a place, providing he looks on with 
undimmed eyes and keeps laughter out of his 
voice, let who will laugh or cry. Yes! Even 
he, the prose artist of fiction, which after all is 
but truth often dragged out of a well and clothed 
in the painted robe of imagined phrazes—even 
he has his place among kings, demagogs, priests, 
charlatans, dukes, giraffes, cabinet ministers, 
Fabians, bricklayers, apostles, ants, scientists, 
Kafirs, soldiers, sailors, elephants, lawyers, dan- 
dies, microbes, and constellations of a universe 
whose amazing spectacle is a moral end in itself.” 


Literature, it seems, could present no greater 
contrast to Shaw with his dogmatic “Life 
Force,” or to H. G. Wells with his pragmatic 
“Mankind In the Making” than this romantic 
artist who takes the position that the universe 
can not be explained in ethical terms. He 
states: 


“The ethical view of the universe involves us 
at last in so many cruel and absurd contradic- 
tions, where the last vestiges of faith, hope, 
charity, and even of reason itself, seem ready to 
perish, that I have come to suspect that the aim 
of creation cannot be ethical at all. I would 
fondly believe that its object is purely spectacu- 
lar: a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or hate, 
if you like, but in this view—and in this view 
alone—never for despair. Those visions, deli- 





cious or poignant, are a moral end in themselves. 
The rest is our affair—the laughter, the tears, 
the tenderness, the indignation, the high tran- 
quillity of a steeled heart, the detached curiosity 
of a subtle mind—that’s our affair! And the 
unwearied, self-forgetful attention to every 
phaze of the living universe reflected in our con- 
sciousness may be our appointed task on this 
earth—a task in which fate has perhaps engaged 
nothing of us except our conscience, gifted with 
a voice in order to bear true testimony to the 
visible wonder, the haunting terror, the infinite 
passion, and the illimitable serenity; to the 
supreme law and the abiding mystery of the 
sublime spectacle.” 


Conrad is at great pains not to allow his 
profession of faith to lapse into any sort of 
confession, or justification of his existence. 
That is all very well for the “artless moralist,” 
such as Rousseau, for example, who had in- 
vention but no imagination. The most casual 
reading of “Emile,” in Conrad’s opinion, will 
prove this assertion. Jean Jacques was no 
novelist, he continues, “whose first virtue is 
the exact understanding of the limits traced 
by the reality of his time to the play of his 
invention.” “Inspiration,” he says further, 
“comes from the earth, which has a past, a 
history, a future, not from the cold and im- 
mutable heaven. A writer of imaginative 
prose (even more than any other sort of ar- 
tist) stands confessed in his works. His con- 
science, his deeper sense of things lawful and 
unlawful, gives him his attitude before the 
world. Indeed, every one who puts pen to 
paper for the reading of strangers (unless a 
moralist, who, generally speaking, has no con- 
science except the one he is at pains to pro- 
duce for the use of others) can speak of noth- 
ing else.” 

Concerning his methods of work, however, 
Conrad occasionally slips into the confessional 
with descriptions of the creative process quite 
reassuring to those who still believe in its ex- 
istence after the recent revelations of Arnold 
Bennett. In considering his novel, “No- 
stromo,” the author writes: 


“All I know is that, for twenty months, neg- 
lecting the common joys of life that fall to the 
lot of the humblest on this earth, I had, like the 
prophet of old, ‘wrestled with the Lord’ for my 
creation, for the headlands of the coast, for the 
darkness of the Placid Gulf, the light on the 
snows, the clouds in the sky, and for the breath 
of life that had to be blown into the shapes of 
men and women, of Latin and Saxon, of Jew 
and Gentile. These are, perhaps, strong words, 
but it is difficult to characterize otherwise the 
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intimacy and the strain of a creative effort in 
which mind and will and conscience are engaged 
to the full, hour after hour, day after day, away 
from the world, and to the exclusion of all that 
makes life really lovable and gentle—something 
for which a material parallel can only be found 
in the everlasting somber stress of the westward 
winter passage round Cape Horn. For that, too, 
is the wrestling of men with the might oftheir 
Creator, in a great isolation from the world, 
without the amenities and consolations of life, 
a lonely struggle under a sense of overmatched 
littleness, for no reward that could be adequate, 
but for the mere winning of a longitude.” 


Finally, Conrad answers his critics, but with 
a subtlety and a circuitousness almost mis- 
chievous which will probably add not a little 
to their difficulties. Briefly, “the quarter-deck 
training,” he admits, “does not prepare one 
sufficiently for literary criticism.” Not that 
there is no criticism at sea. Your ship-mas- 
ter’s appreciation is most needful and decisive. 
A small yellowing handful of these certificates 
now rustles in the left-hand drawer of his 
writing-table, the seaman-author tells us, 
briefly worded and deeply gratifying; for one 
and all contain these words, “I highly recom- 
mend” and “strictly sober.” Sobriety! To be 
master of a ship, one must be sober—strictly, 
for here one is dealing with the elements in 
matters of life or death. Is literature then a 
less vital affair? But the literary critics do 
not value Conrad’s sobriety. They recom- 
mend his romanticism, and other qualities too 
various to mention, but not that one which he 
himself deems absolutely essential. To quote 
in conclusion: 


“IT will make bold to say that neither at sea 
nor ashore have I ever lost the sense of re- 
sponsibility. There is more than one sort of 
intoxication. Even before the most seductive 
reveries I have remained mindful of that sobri- 
ety of interior life, that asceticism of sentiment, 
in which alone the naked form of truth, such 
as one conceives it, such as one feels it, can be 
rendered without shame. It is but a maudlin 
and indecent verity that comes out through the 
strength of wine. I have tried to be a sober 
worker all my life—all my two lives. I did so 
from taste, no doubt, having an instinctive horror 
of losing my sense of full self-possession, but 
also from artistic conviction. Yet there are so 
many pitfalls on each side of the true path that, 
having gone some way, and feeling a little bat- 
tered and weary, as a middle-aged traveler will 
from the mere daily difficulties of the march, I 
ask myself whether I have kept always, always 
faithful to that sobriety wherein there is power 
and truth and peace.” 
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HERE is nothing better for our 
mental health than to have our 
firmest and dearest opinions 
sharply challenged now and 
then. Robert Blatchford, edi- 
tor of The Clarion, London's 

Socialist paper, discourses in a recent number 

on “Poetry, Poets and Mere Men.” To read 

his discourse is like facing a strong March 
wind that buffets you from all sides but 
stimulates you. Mr. Blatchford is, he says, 

a lover of poetry, but he has just been awak- 

ened to the reason why, as Arnold Bennett 

says, “the profound objection of the average 
man to poetry can scarcely be exaggerated.” 

The way of his awakening was this. He 

had a desire to compile a little book of verse 

on new lines, and for this purpose “went 
gem-hunting in the Milky Way of the stand- 
ard poets.” He found himself shocked. He 
discovered big volumes of standard poetry 
that contained no poetry at all. He found 
none in the works of Byron or Tennyson or 

Moore! Then he came with a shining hope 

to Shelley and began his search anew. He 

found an abundance of rhetoric, but he could 
find “hardly any poetry,” except the “Indian 

Love Song,” “I Arise from Dreams of Thee,” 





‘and part of the introduction to “Alastor.” He 


went through 640 pages of small type and he 
says: “No wonder the average man is afraid 
of poetry! I would not read those six 
hundred superfluous pages for six hundred 
guineas.” Others of the standard poets he 
finds “stodgy and discouraging’”—Wordsworth 
and Coleridge as well as Byron and Tenny- 
son; and, after a careful search extending 
over weeks, he comes to this conclusion: 
“The standard poets, with a few exceptions, 
are great bores. They got swelled heads and 
reeled off interminable pages of the cheapest 
padding. It cannot be done—the thing they 
thought they were doing. Only a very few 
men in the world’s history have succeeded in 
writing long poems that were not like cur- 
rant loaves with very few currants.” Mr. 
Blatchford still retains his enthusiasm for 
Keats, William Morris, Swinburne and Shake- 
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speare. He also says a good word for Long- 
fellow, whom he places above Tennyson. He 
admits that all this is sacrilege, but he is very 
mich in earnest about it. “By poetry,” he 
writes, “I mean song. I mean any song that 
is at once passionate and musical.” 

Now to us all this is positively refreshing. 
Not that we think for a moment that no 
poetry is to be found in the “standard poets”; 
but that we love to hear a man say just what 
he thinks about poetry. There is such a 
drearisome lot of pretense about us when it 
comes to art. The first thing to do is to 
get rid of this pretense and be just as frank 
about our likes and dislikes of poetry and 
painting as about our likes and dislikes of 
olives and caviare and baked beans. “First 
get rid of cant.” Let us dare enjoy what we 
rcally enjoy. That is the culy way to grow 
into enjoyment of what we ought to enjoy. 
There is no real growth in pretense and 
insincerity and self-delusion. 

An affecting little book of poems comes to 
us from Houghton, Mifflin. & Company, en- 
titled “Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s,” 
by Grace Fallow Norton. St. Joseph’s is a 
Franciscan hospital, in which, for two years 
before she died, lay a factory girl who wrote 
many “little letters to herself.” These were 
found, after her death, beneath her pillow, and 
they furnish the inspiration for these “Little 
Gray Songs.” They are written with such 
simplicity one might almost think that the 
factory girl herself wrote them. We reprint 
two: 


WITH CASSOCK BLACK. 


By Grace FALtow Norton. 


With cassock black, baret and book, 
Father Saran goes by: 

I think he goes to say a prayer 
For one who has to die. 


Even so, some day, Father Saran 
May say a prayer for me; 

Myself meanwhile, the Sister tells, 
Should pray unceasingly. 








They kneel who pray; how may I kneel 
Who face to ceiling lie, 

Shut out by all that man has made 
From God who made the sky? 


They lift who pray—the low earth-born— 
A humble heart to God: 

But O, my heart of clay is proud— 
True sister to the sod. 


— 


look into the face of God 

They say bends over me; 

search the dark, dark face of God— 
Oh what is it I see? 


— 


I see—who lie fast bound, who may 
Not kneel, who can but seek— 

I see mine own face over me, 
With tears upon its cheek. 


MY LITTLE SOUL. 
By Grace FALLow Norton. 


My little soul I never saw, 
Nor can I count its days; 

I do not know its wondrous law 
And yet I know its ways. 


O it is young as morning-hours, 
And old as is the night; 

O it has growth of budding flowers, 
Yet tastes my body’s blight. 


And it is silent and apart, 
And far and fair and still, 
Yet ever beats within my heart, 

And cries within my will. 


And it is light and bright and strange, 
And sees life far away, 

Yet far with near can interchange 
And dwell within the day. 


My soul has died a thousand deaths, 
And yet it does not die; 

My soul has broke a thousand faiths, 
And yet it cannot lie; 


My soul—there’s naught can make it less; 
My soul—there’s naught can mar; 

Yet here it weeps with loneliness 
Within its lonely star. 


My soul—not any dark can bind, 
Nor hinder any hand, 

Yet here it weeps—long blind, long blind— 
And cannot understand. 


“The best poetry of the time,” says the 
editor of the new Poetry Review published 
in London, “is the poetry of despair, a cry 
of the lost: the expression of our joy has 
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fallen into the hands of literary tinkers and 
pedlars, or it is muffled in the roar of cities.” 
We rather think that may be true of England, 
and it is certainly an unpalatable truth. One 
of the poets of despair who is making quite 
a stir over there just now is Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson with his “Daily Bread.” One of the 
poems in his volume (London: Elkin Mat- 
thews) has been called “an epoch in modern 
poetry,” or something like that. It is en- 
titled “The Machine,” and we publish part 
of it: 


THE MACHINE 
By Witrrip WILson GIBSON. 


Since Thursday he’d been working overtime, 

With only three short hours for food and sleep, 

When no sleep came, because of the dull beat 

Of his fagged brain; and he could scarcely eat. 

And now, on Saturday, when he was free, 

And all his fellows hurried home to tea, 

He was so dazed that he could hardly keep 

His hands from going through the pantomime 

Of keeping even sheets in his machine— 

The sleek machine that, day and night, 

Fed with paper, virgin white, 

Through those glaring, flaring hours 

In the incandescent light, 

Printed children’s picture books— 

Red and yellow, blue and green, 

With sunny fields and running brooks, 

Ships at sea, and golden sands, 

Queer white towns in Eastern lands, 

Tossing palms on coral strands— 

Until at times the clank and whirr and click 

And shimmer of white paper turned him sick; 

And tho at first the colors made him glad, 

They soon were dancing in his brain like mad; 

And kept on flaring through his burning head: 

Now in a flash, the workshop, flaming red; 

Now blazing green; now staring blue; 

And then the yellow glow too well he knew; 

Until the sleek machine, with roar and glare, 

Began to take him in a dazzling snare; 

When, fascinated, with a senseless stare, 

It drew him slowly towards it, till his hair 

Was caught betwixt the rollers; but his hand, 

Almost before his brain could understand, 

Had clutched the lever; and the wheels were 
stopped 

Just in the nick of time; tho now he dropped 

Half-senseless on the littered workshop floor: 

And he’d lain dazed a minute there or more 

When his machine-girl helped him to a seat, 

But soon again he was upon his feet 

And tending that unsatisfied machine; 

And printing pictures, red and blue and green, 

Until again the green and blue and red 

Went jigging in a riot through his head; 

And, wildest of the raging rout, 

The blinding, screeching, racking yellow— 
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A crazy devil of a fellow— 

O’er all the others seemed to shout. 

For hands must not be idle when the year 

Is getting through, and Christmas drawing near, 
With piles on piles of picture-books to print 

For people who spend money without stint: 
And, while they’re paying down their liberal gold, 
Guess little what is bought, and what is sold.” 


The “good old days” before machines were 
invented and corporations were born also 
had their cruel and rapacious monsters. One 
of them, after 250 years, “gets what’s coming 
to him” in The Outlook: 


THE PORTRAIT AND THE ARTIST. 
By Tupor JENKS. 


“A GRANDEE—1652” ; 

And that is all we know of you, 
Save you looked thus in your pride 
When the humble painter tried 

To lend a gracious, kindly air 

To your cold, repellent stare. 


3ut fruitlessly. That hawk-beak grim 
Shows the truth in spite of him; 

And the keen, predaceous eyes 

Burn their greed through pigment lies; 
In vain the artist’s flattering task— 
The soul escapes the painted mask. 


Displayed for all the world to see 
Are ruthlessness, rapacity— 

The lion’s claw, the jackal heart, 
The bloodhound scent, the fox’s art, 
The serpent skill to twist and wind, 
The creature preying on its kind. 


Your world had named you a “Grandee”; 
Upon the frame the word may be, 

But from the treasury of fame, 

O Master Thief, you filched the name! 
To-day, of your ill-gotten gains 

Naught but this empty word remains— 
That and the painted canvas yet 

Exist to show, tho men forget 

The wrongs of an unbridled will, 

They cherish, ever, craftsman skill. 


The sins men do their sons forgive; 
Good work and true shall ever live. 
A scullion’s portrait or a king’s 
Alike may be most precious things: 
The artist counts—a fig for you, 

O “Grandee—1652” ! 


Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn” continues 
to point the way to poets, and other happy 
variations of the same conceit keep appearing 
from time to time. The latest of them, and 
a very happy one, is found in “Poems” by 
Henry Harmon Chamberlin: 


A BIT OF CHINA. 
By Henry HarMON CHAMBERLIN. 


“Ever dwells a Mandarin 
On a Canton china plate; 
And his name it is Ah Sin, 
And his life it is to wait 
For the lady Ah Lee Ho 
3y a bridge of indigo. 


On the other waterside 
From her lattice Ah Lee Ho 
Hath her Mandarin espied 
Many and many a year ago. 
‘Why delays he?’ doth she cry; 
Echo answers with a sigh. 


Doth he fear the bridge is frail, 
Triple arch of indigo? 
Doth he wait a word of hail 
From the lady Ah Lee Ho? 
Ever ‘tis the same old story, 
Mandarins are dilatory.” 


The fevered passion of love has been so 
often sung by the poets and the steady whole- 
some affection of married life has been so sel- 
dom celebrated, that we welcome this in The 
Criterion, especially for its last stanza: 


THREEFOLD. 
3y Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


Our love wakes with the morning unafraid 

To meet the little worries of the day. 

And if a haggard dawn, dull-eyed and gray, 
Peers in upon us through the window shade, 
Ere long love’s finger, rosy tipped, is laid 

Upon its brow, and gloom departs straightway. 
All outer darkness melts before that ray 

Of inner light, whereof our love is made. 
Each petty trouble and each pigmy care, 

And those gaunt-visaged duties which so fill 
Life’s path by day, do borrow of love’s grace. 
Tho he be dear alway, and debonair 

In the bright morning, best he proves his skill 
Lending his luster to the Commonplace. 


Our love looks boldly in the noon’s bold eyes. 
He has no thing to hide, no thing to fear. 
And if the world stands far or hurtles near 
He walks always, serene, without disguise, 
Naked and unashamed beneath the skies. 

He does not need dark backgrounds to appear 
Radiant, for ever through the broad day’s clear 
Effulgence his supernal beauties rise. 

Oh, there be loves that hide till day is done: 
Nocturnal loves, like silent birds of prey: 
Secretive loves that do not dare rejoice. 
Ours is an eagle that can face the sun, 

A wholesome love that glories in the day, 
And finds a rapture in its own glad voice. 
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Our love augments in beauty when the night 
Shuts in our world between four sheltering walls. 
Fair is the day and yet its splendor palls. 

Dear are the shadows that obscure the light, 
And dear the stars that tiptoe into sight. 

And when the curtain of deep darkness falls, 
Then heart to heart in clearer accent calls, 

And the whole Universe is Love’s by right. 
There is no vexing world to interfere, 

No sorrow save the all too rapid flow 

Of time’s swift river sweeping on and on. 

We two are masters of this silent sphere. 

Love is the only duty that we know— 

Our only fear, the menace of the dawn. 


A note of new strength seems to have come 
into the lines of Amos R. Wells, or is it 
that we have but just discovered it? Last 
month we published his strong poem on 
“The Bethlehem Innkeeper.” Here is one 
from The Independent that gets away entirely 
from the biblical and religious themes about 
which his pen has usually been busy: 


THE SEA MIST. 
By Amos R. WELLS. 


It crept—crept—crept— 

Into the rooms where people slept, 

And breathed on the mirrors till they wept. 

In hungry mood 

It stole to the pantry crammed with food 

And left the taste of its saltness there. 

It sat in my chair 

And molded the leather. It filled the air 

With a great gray ghostly horror that was not 
light 

Nor dark, but a pall and a blight. 

It crawled through the trees, 

And changed the woods into islanded seas. 

It prowled—prowled—prowled, 

And all that it touched it fouled. 

It was not the sea, 

My splendid, brave, and glittering sea, 

But it held the ocean as it held me, 

And hushed its waves with its mystery. 


It was not the sea, for out of the sea there came, 
With a cheery burst of jubilant flame, 

My comrade the sun that put it to shame, 

And thrust it away 

With its trailings gray, 

And its shattered horror that had io obey, 
When, lo, a crystalline day! 

But still, in the midst of the warmth and glow, 
The clearness and fairness, I know, I know, 
That out somewhere, beneath the horizon’s rim, 
Lurks the specter grim, 

And soon, if I turn to sleep, 

It will creep—creep—creep— 

With its empty mysterious dole 

Back into the world and back into my soul. 
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This from the St. Louis Mirror ought to 
please even Yone Noguchi with its brevity. 
It has but fifty-three words, but it gives us 
a fairly good sermon on the negative Christian 
who feeds his soul on nothing better than 
shalt nots. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
By Witter ByNNER. 


He closed the windows tight, all ten. 
Bolted and shuttered them all 

For fear he might gaily lean out on a sill 
And lose his balance and fall. 


He sat in the middle and glibly prayed 
A thankful, mechanical prayer, 

And closed his eyes, and fell asleep— 
And died for lack of air. 


We think—we hope—that the poem below, 
from the Smart Set, indicates that Mr. Vie- 
reck’s muse has entered on a path that leads to 
pleasanter outlooks than she has heretofore 
given us. His intellectual powers have al- 
ways been conspicuous in his poetry. There 
is a new note of feeling in this: 


INHIBITION. 
By GerorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


Oh, for the blithesomeness of birds, 
Whose soul floods ever to their tongue! 
But to be impotent of words 
With blinding tears and heart unstrung! 


Each breeze that blows from homeward brings 
To me, who am so far away, 

The memory of tender things 
I might have said and did not say. 


Like spirit children, wraiths unborn, 
To luckless lovers long ago, 

Shades of emotions, mute, forlorn, 
Within my brain stalk to and fro. 


When to my lips they rush, and call, 
A nameless something rears its head, 

Forbidding like the spectral wall 
Between the living and the dead. 


O guardian of the nether mind, 
Where atavistic terrors reel 
In dark cerebral chambers, bind 
Old nightmares with thy mystic seal! 


But bar not from the sonant gate 

Of being with thy fiery sword 
The sweetest thing we wring from fate: 
Love’s one imperishable word! 
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Conan Doyle is one of a long list of living 
British writers who, successful with novels or 
essays, have turned, early or late, to poetry 
as a medium for the expression of thought 
and emotions for which no other medium is 
adequate. The list includes Kipling, Hardy, 
Meredith, Lang, Hewlett, Philpotts and Ches- 
terton; and on this side the water such a list 
would include Howells, Mitchell, van Dyke, 
Roberts, Burroughs, Edith Wharton, Ellen 
Glasgow and others. Conan Doyle’s “Songs 
of the Road”—Doubleday, Page & Company— 
are of interest but can hardly be said to be of 
poetic interest. The following, for instance, 
is decidedly interesting as a medical man’s 
philosophical creed; but it would not lose 
much of its interest if expressed in prose: 


RELIGIO MEDICI. 
By A. Conan Doy .e. 


God’s own best will bide the test, 

And God’s own worst will fall; 
But, best or worst or last or first, 
He ordereth it all. 


For all is good, if understood, 
(Ah, could we understand!) 

And right and ill are tools of skill 
Held in His either hand. 


The harlot and the anchorite, 
The martyr and the rake, 

Deftly He fashions each aright, 
Its vital part to take. 


Wisdom He makes to form the fruit 
Where the high blossoms be; 

And Lust to kill the weaker shoot, 
And Drink to trim the tree. 


And Holiness that so the bole 
Be solid at the core; 

And Plague and Fever, that the whole 
Be changing evermore. 


He strews the microbes in the lung, 
The blood-clot in the brain; 

With test and test He picks the best, 
Then tests them once again. 


He tests the body and the mind, 
He rings them o’er and o’er; 

And if they crack, He throws them back, 
And fashions them once more. 


He chokes the infant throat with slime, 
He sets the ferment free; , 

He builds the tiny tube of lime 

That blocks the artery. 
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He lets the youthful dreamer store 
Great projects in his brain, 

Until he drops the fungus spore 
That smears them out again. 


He stores the milk that feeds the babe, 
He dulls the tortured nerve; 

He gives a hundred joys of sense 
Where few or none might serve. 


And still He trains the branch of good 
Where the high blossoms be, 

And wieldeth still the shears of ill 
To prune and prune His tree. 


Talking of gruesome subjects, what could 
be more gruesome than the subject of Mr 
Chesterton’s ballade in The Eye Witness, anc 
what could be less gruesome than his way 
of treating it? It is equal to one of Austin 
Dobson’s best: 


A BALLADE OF SUICIDE. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 





The gallows in my garden, people say, 

Is new and neat and adequately tall; 

I tie the noose on in a knowing way 

As one that knots his necktie for a ball; 

But just as all the neighbors—on the wall— 
Are drawing a long breath to shout “Hurray!’ 
The strangest whim has seized me... After al? 
I think I will not hang myself to-day. 


To-morrow is the time I get my pay— 

My uncle’s sword is hanging in the hall— 

I see a little cloud all pink and gray— 

Perhaps the rector’s mother will not call— 

I fancy that I heard from Mr. Gall 

That mushrooms could be cooked another way— 
I] never read the works of Juvenal— 

I think I will not hang myself to-day. 


The world will have another washing day; 

The decadents decay; the pedants pall; 

And H. G. Wells has found that children play 

And Bernard Shaw discovered that they squall 

Rationalists are growing rational— 

And through thick woods one finds a strear 
astray 

So secret that the very sky seems small— 

I think I will not kang myself to-day. 


ENVOY. 


Prince, I can hear the trump of Germinal, 
The tumbrils toiling up the terrible way; 
Even to-day your royal head may fall, 

I think I will not hang myself to-day. 
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UITE contrary to his desire, 
Tolstoy’s supreme message to 
the world, according to his 
biographer and critic, Aylmer 
Maude, was an artistic and not 
a social one. Nowhere is this 

more apparent than in his last novel, “Hadji 
Murad,’* written at the age of seventy-four 
and now published for the 
first time. This dramatic tale 
of a Tartar chief, translated 
by Maude, is no posthumous scrap from the 
novelist’s workshop, but a Tolstoyan master- 
piece of realistic splendor. “On comparing 
the Caucasian stories he wrote between the 
ages of twenty-three and thirty-four with the 
one he wrote when he was seventy-four,” 
writes Mr. Maude, “one finds in them all the 
same wonderfully acute power of observation 
which seized the characteristic indications 
both of the inner and the outer life of man; 
the same retentive memory; the same keen 
interest in life, and the same discrimination 
between things sympathized with and things 
disapproved of. But there is this very notice- 
able difference: each of the earlier stories 
contains a character who more or less closely 
represents Tolstoy himself, through whose 
eyes everything is seen. ‘Hadji Murad,’ on 
the contrary, is written quite objectively. 
Before he wrote it Tolstoy had become sure 
of himself, and felt that he had only to tell 
the story, and that his judgment of men and 
of actions would justify itself without his 
own point of view even needing to be explic- 
itly stated.” 

Turgénev on his death-bed wrote to Tol- 
stoy: “My friend, return to literary activity! 
That gift came to you from whence comes all 
the rest. Great writer of our Russian 
land, listen to my wish!” At that time Tol- 
stoy had produced no fiction for five years, 
except one short story. He was wholly ab- 





HADJI MURAD 





*“Hapyt MurdAp. By Leo Tolstoy. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 
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sorbed by his religious and social studies. 
But three years later, Turgénev’s wish was 
realized when Tolstoy began to write “The 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch,” and that somber series 
of his later period, foremost among which 
the critics are now placing “Hadji Murad.” 
“In firmness of handling and intensity of 
insight,” the London Nation declares, “it is 
one of Tolstoy’s finest productions.” Here, 
even more than elsewhere, the writer con- 
tinues, “Tolstoy’s creative force springs from 
a pact made between artist and moralist, that 
each should give the other the right to set 
down ‘the truth’ exactly as he saw it; accord- 
ingly, the non-moral element in nature is done 
no less justice to than is the ‘moral law.’ 
The two elements strike a just balance in 
Tolstoy’s art, whereas, in works of the ordi- 
nary ‘moral school,’ the bias of their pictures 
is practically a suppressio veri, which soon 
destroys its own purpose and appeal.” 

The story of Hadji Murad is based on 
fact. In a letter addressed from the Caucasus 
in 1851 to his brother, Sergius, Tolstoy wrote: 
“If you wish to show off with news 
you may recount that a certain Hadji Mur ad 
(second in importance to Shamil himself) 
surrendered a few days ago to the Russian 
Government. He was the leading dare-devil 
and ‘brave’ of all Chechnya, but ‘has been 
led into committing a mean action.” Tolstoy 
drew upon this historical incident and upon 
his own experiences in the Caucasian struggle 
for independence when he wrote his novel 
fifty years later. 

The war was a religious as well as a politi- 
cal one, complicated in its origin, and never 
thoroly understood by western Europe. It 
was continued by the Tartar chief, or imam, 
Shamil, even after the Crimean War, until 
his last fortress fell (in 1859) and he him- 
self was made a prisoner by the Russians 
“Especially attractive to Tolstoy,” writes Ayl- 
mer Maude, “was the religious fervor of self- 
abnegation, and the readiness for self-sacrifice 
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in a great cause, which were so frequently 
shown by the mountaineers.” Hadji Murad 
was Shamil’s right hand, his naib, or gov- 
ernor, and, according to Tolstoy’s story, he 
surrendered to the Russians from hatred of 
Shamil and with the purpose of helping them 
to destroy him. The Russians, however, dis- 
trusted his intentions, and under a pretence 
of hospitality and friendly alliance kept Hadji 
Murad a close prisoner, with his five follow- 
ers. The chief, moreover, refused to make 
war against Shamil until the Russians had 
effected an exchange of prisoners whereby his 
(Hadji’s) family—mother, wives and children 
—should be free to follow him. Shamil threat- 
ened that unless Hadji Murad returned to 
his allegiance he would scatter his women 
through the Tartar villages and either blind 
or put to death his eldest son. The scene 
between this son and Shamil is terrific in 
its savage intensity. The Russians dawdle. 
The case of Hadji Murad reaches Nicholas 
I., without particularly exciting his attention. 
The Tartar chieftain, feverish with anxiety, 
sorrowful, indignant, breaks loose from the 
Russian camp, with his followers, in a final 
attempt to rescue his family. He is pur- 
sued and shot down, fighting Homerically, 
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the head is severed from his body and 
returned in a sack to the Cossack camp. 
“The closing account of the death of Hadji 
Murad in the rice field,” says a writer in the 
New York Sun, “has an epical quality which 
makes you feel that you will never forget 
the few pages. But how is it done? With 
utter simplicity, like all the very great works.” 

Such, in barest outline, is the story. What 
Tolstoy really does, however, is to paint, with 
all the colors on his palet, a contrasting 
picture of Russian civilization in its bureau- 
cratic decay and the healthy passionate life 
of the mountaineers. There are two figures 
in his foreground: Hadji Murad, slender, im- 
pozing, gorgeous in apparel, with his smile of 
childlike kindliness, his clean savagery—and 
Nicholas I., the bloated sensualist of the 
Winter Palace. Behind them appear the 
Mosque, the Tartar village, the Cossack camp, 
St. Petersburg, with groups of courtiers, Cos- 
sacks, peasant soldiers and Circassians; like 
some great comprehensive canvas of Ver- 
estschagin’s. “Hadji Murad” is a terrific in- 
dictment of Russian civilization. Always the 
artist is predominant, yet, nevertheless, the 
moral values, as Tolstoy saw them, are firmly 
established. 





N “The Healer,”* Mr. Herrick 
carries to a higher point every 
one of the qualities of weakness 
and strength that brought praise 
and condemnation to his pre- 
vious work. There is the same 

philosophical view of human relations; the 
same unwillingness to leave his readers with- 
out their illusions, and yet the same 

THE new ideals; there is the same old 
HEALER insistence on supplying them with 
endeavor to present to us people act- 

ing as logically as his own lucid intelligence 
conceives they would or should act; the same 
mingling of the diverse methods of romanti- 
cism and naturalism; and the same bright 
satirization of society and of existing condi- 
tions, together with brief and natural con- 
versations and half poetical descriptions of 
nature. Moreover there is also, and far more 
strongly and bitterly expressed, the same re- 
pugnance to the venality and practicality of 
woman which, in Mr. Herrick’s opinion, are 


“Tue Heater. By Robert Herrick. The Macmillan 
Company. 


continually frustrating the working out of 
man’s ideals. 

The “Healer” is a young physician who has 
flown from his city practice into the Canadian 
woods, where he practises upon the poor for 
their physical, and his own spiritual, salvation. 
A society girl is injured in the neighborhood; 
he pronounces it a case of paralysis, which 
must be operated upon at once. The opera- 
tion results in a cure which terminates in 
marriage, bringing to the bearded recluse a 
beautiful young wife who imagines that she 
can be satisfied with the primitive conditions 
in which he lives. Of course this effort of a 
luxurious woman is a failure, and so a sanita- 
rium must be started in the woods, which 
ultimately yields an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year. Two children are born, in 
whom the doctor takes a queer psychological 
interest. His wife becomes more and more 
mundane, and he goes back to an old drug 
habit, abandoned at the time of his marriage. 
Later the estrangement between husband and 
wife becomes complete and the former is 
forced’ to look for inspiration and happiness 
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to another woman. The story ends with a 
separation, tempered by occasional tea-parties 
at which the Healer is permitted to see his 
children. 

Mr. Herrick cannot forgive the women, be- 
cause they will not be satisfied with the desert 
or the mountain top—preferring, materialists 
that they are, the comforts of a steam-heated 
flat. The conclusion of his story is obviously 
lame and impotent; but setting this and the 
prejudices which cause it aside, most readers 
will agree with Elia W. Peattie, in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, that “Mr. Herrick has written 
a book of power—a book that reaches to the 
shamed soul of all who have made of their 
talents the instruments of greed.” Mrs. 
Peattie goes on to say: 


“Perhaps a venal physician is one of the most 
shameful sights in the world, but we may all 
well ask if we have not stultified ourselves with 
similar venality; deflecting the strong and gal- 
lant from their path to make them serve our 
needs, or putting our best power at the service 
of small-souled parasites. Nor may we take 
credit for sacrifice to ourselves if we have so 
done. Our shame is there, if we have betrayed 
what was eternal in us; if we have sold our 
spiritual liberty at the low cost of pelf.” 


OR the first time in twenty years 
we are given a novel* by Mrs. 
5 >; Humphry Ward with much the 
same sort of thrill and inspira- 

y tion that were engendered by 

“Robert Elsmere,” of which the 

new volume is frankly nothing more than a 
revised version. The contrast between the two, 
however, especially in the 

THE CASE OF matter of outcome, is 
RICHARD MEYNELL striking. Readers of Mrs. 
Ward’s recent fiction 

have, The Dial avers, perceived a noticeable 
and increasing decline in its vitality. Her 
themes have become more forced and arti- 
ficial, and her workmanship has become dulled. 
The new novel, like its predecessor, is not 
wholly one of religious controversy, altho this 
provides its central motive. Interest of a 
more human and dramatic sort is provided by 
Meynell’s love for the daughter of Robert 
Elsmere and by the net-work of suspicion and 
calumny that entangles him when he main- 
tains his pledge of secrecy to a friend long 
since dead. Meynell is a Modernist at war 


* Tue Case or RicuHarp MEYNELL. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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In a certain measure Mr. Herrick’s preju- 
dices react against themselves, for the women 
of the story are more vital than the men, with 
the exception of the Healer himself. The 
men are dwarfed, they “play second fiddle,” 
whether it be to their wives, their business, 
their appetites, or their environments, and so, 
tho unconsciously, Mr. Herrick is a critic of 
his own sex still. 

Edwin Markham in the New York Ameri- 
can declares himself unconvinced by the anti- 
feminism of the book, while Floyd Dell, in the 
Chicago Evening Post, insists that Mr. Her- 
rick’s demonstration is “hardly fair.” 


“If Mr. Herrick means to say that a woman 
(of any class) who amounted to anything would 
have such completely trivial reactions to her 
husband’s life-work, he is wrong. The story of 
a real man married to a merely silly woman is 
interesting enough, but that is not Mr. Herrick’s 
theme. He is supposed to be dealing with a 
representative woman. The representative woman 
is materialistic by nature, her instinct is to bind 
and tame. But she is not despicable. Mr. Her- 
rick makes her so. He is too angry to be just. 
‘Mystery in her brown eyes, vision in his!’ We 
have the vision here in this book, but where is 
the mystery?” 


with the more conservative powers in the 
Church. His orthodox opponents invent a 
scandal which has for its excuse Hester Fox 
Wilton, the illegitimate daughter of a lady 
whom Meynell loyally befriended in her tragic 
hour of need. Barron, Meynell’s cold-blooded 
foe, eager for any mud that will stick, scents 
out a garbled version of that lady’s romance. 
His son, Maurice, assists him in sowing the 
venomous seed of libel. Meynell, too noble 
to explain, simply denies the story, and the 
clouds begin to darken around him. But 
Maurice Barron is not only a liar, and al- 
ready known to Meynell as a forger, but is 
also incredibly stupid enough to steal, under 
Meynell’s very nose, two unique Greek coins 
from a friend’s drawing-room. These he at 
once proceeds to pawn, and so is delivered 
into the Modernists’ hands. Meynell’s threat- 
ened defeat burgeons into a brilliant triumph. 

It is, as the Westminster Gazette remarks, 
a rather obvious story. Meynell, the reviewer 
continues, with his Modernism alone, would 
have captured only his tens of readers. “Mey- 
nell the idolized, the traduced, the vindicated 
hero of this web of plot and counter-plot, will 
captivate his tens of thousands, the majority 
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of whom perhaps will easily console them- 
selves for the temporary obscuration of his 
mission in the field of religion with his ro- 
mantic triumph over Mary Elsmere’s heart.” 

Mrs. Ward declares her serious religious 
motive in writing this novel, but she is unable 
to convince the British critics of the effective- 
ness of ecclesiastical conversations in the 
guise of fiction. The whole story, remarks 


The Academy, tends to prove that matters of 
faith and belief, of ritual and procedure, how- 
ever controversial, are out of place in a novel 
of the present day. “There is,” remarks the 
Daily News (London), “no Gladstone now to 
be astonished by a theological nove! to the 
point of reviewing it into fame, and, besides, 
the heretic in the pulpit has long since ceased 
to make even the man in the pew shudder.” 





NHIS new volume of short 
stories,* from the master hand 
of Hermann Sudermann, may 
not be “fit for the home 
library,” as one watchful critic 
declares; it may be dark with 
the spirit of Nietzschean Paganism, “obsessed 
by sex,” “morbid and disillusionizing,” pos- 
sessing not genius but 

THE INDIAN LILY only “the damnable acute- 
néss of penetration that 

comes with insomnia” (such phrazes are 
plentiful) ; nevertheless it seems worthy of 
record that no recent work of fiction has 
received such unqualified praise (on the 
technical side) from discriminating critics, 
and that the book has reached a second print- 
ing within one month of publication. “These 
stories,’ says a reviewer in the Philadelphia 
Press, “represent the sort of thing that a 
hundred American writers dream of, but lack 
either the art or the intensity of feeling to 
achieve.” “Rare reading and high artistry,” 
exclaims the New York Sun. “We do not 
suppose that the prevailing fashion in Amer- 
ican short stories will be changed by this 
alien example. But we are very sure that 
the public’s eye has not become so befogged 
by the tangled realism of our magazine fiction 
as to be blind to the clear design and beauti- 
ful proportions of these tales.” Regarding 
their content, J. B. Kerfoot in Life remarks: 
“These kindly and kindling yet ruthless set- 
tings forth of the mingled motives that hide 
behind our universal masquerade of self-de- 
ception lend themselves as little to an un- 
moved and indifferent reading as did ‘Das 
Hohe Lied’ (‘The Song of Songs’).” By 
others, the stories are found to be comparable 
only with those of Turgénev or Maupassant. 
The title story is not pleasant, but it is 
not meaninglessly pathological. Herr von 
Niebeldingk, a retired army officer, secure 








* Tue Inpran Lity. By Hermann Sudermann. B. W. 
Huebsch, 


in his social position, a cynic and voluptuary, 
has won, by a kind action, the genuine love 
of an unhappily married young woman. Hav- 
ing entered her husband’s house unexpect- 
edly one day, Niebeldingk had found him 
dragging his wife by the hair from room to 
room, and he had rescued her. Three days 
later, the husband was sent to a sanitarium, 
there to “drowze towards dissolution.” He is 
wealthy, and, his guardians proving hostile 
towards the wife, Alice, Herr von Niebeldingk 
constitutes himself her defender and friend. 
But his kindness stops here. Instead of help- 
ing Alice to obtain a divorce and marrying 
her, he becomes her lover, an unfaithful one, 
torturing and corrupting a gentle and loyal 
soul until, at last, open-eyed to his own 
degradation, he seeks her in marriage only 
to find that she has succumbed to loneliness 
and his own cynical teachings by taking a 
younger lover. “The climax,” says Edwin 
L. Shuman, in the Chicago Record-Herald, 
“in which the man’s own sin turns like a 
serpent and stings his last hope of happiness 
to death, is handled with consummate art.” 

“The Indian Lily” is a cynical symbol. 
Herr von Niebeldingk is in the habit of send- 
ing this flower to the women of his favor. 
“In spite of what has taken place,” it says 
to them, “you are as lofty and as sacred in 
my eyes as these pallid, alien flowers whose 
home is beside the Ganges. Therefore have 
the kindness—not to annoy me with remorse.” 

“Sudermann lacks the refinement of line, 
the last perfect accuracy of the French 
school,” adds one writer. “But he has his 
own peculiar virtue, a certain force and solid- 
ity that brings the reader to his knees al- 
most against his will.” The New York Trib- 
une makes this interesting distinction be- 
tween Sudermann and Maupassant: “The 
Frenchman’s sneer at humanity is lacking in 
Sudermann, who, besides being as great an 
artist, has a serious aim in art, a philosophy 
of life to expound.” 
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THE RACE FOR NUMBER THREE—A STORY 
BY JACK LONDON 


In the literature of fiction there are innumerable races—chariot races, horse races, boat races, 
foot races; races for life, races for wealth, races for love. Here is the first race with dogsleds, and 
it thrills one to the finger-tips. Smoke Bellew, the hero, is a college man who has joined in the 
search for gold in Alaska. A claim worth a million has been staked out by a miner, but on the stroke 
of midnight, sixty days afterward, the claim, not having been recorded, will lapse. Forty-five men, 
the pick of the country, are waiting for that moment in order to enter new claims. They have first 
to run a foot*race of one mile in order to stake out the claim. Each man must drive in two center 


stakes and one stake on each of the four corners. 
miles distant, most of it over the frozen .Yukon, in order to record the claim. 


After that comes the dog race to Dawson, IIo 
The first man to 


reach the gold-recorder’s office will win the million. Smoke Bellew is one of those to enter the 
contest. His partner is Shorty, his ally is Joy Gastell, and she i8 an ally worth while. The whole 
story is told in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. Our extract begins with the actual dog race. Smoke has 
finished his foot race and reaches the place where Shorty is waiting with the dogs. 


Come on, 
you Smoke!” he could hear Shorty 
calling anxiously. 

“Coming!” he gasped. 

By the red flare he could see the 
snow torn up and trampled, and 
from the way his partner breathed he knew a 
battle had been fought. He staggered to the 
sled, and, in the moment he was falling on it, 
Shorty’s whip snapped as he yelled: 

“Mush! you devils! Mush!” 

The dogs sprang into the breast-bands, and 
th: sled jerked abruptly ahead. They were big 
animals—Hanson’s prize team of Hudson Bays— 
and Smoke had selected them for the first stage, 
which included the ten miles of Mono, the heavy 
going of the cut-off across the flat at the mouth, 
and the first ten miles of the Yukon stretch. 

“How many are ahead?” he asked. 

“You shut up an’ save your wind,” Shorty 
answered. “Hi! you brutes! Hit her up! Hit 
her up!” 

He was running behind the sled, towing on a 
short rope. Smoke could not see him; nor could 
he see the sled on which he lay full length. The 
fires had been left in the rear, and they were 
tearing through a wall of blackness as fast as 
the dogs could spring into it. 

Smoke felt the sled heel up on one runner as 
it rounded an invisible curve, and from ahead 
came the snarls of beasts and the oaths of men. 
This was known afterward as the Barnes-Slocum 
jam. It was the teams of these two men which 
first collided, and into it, at full career, piled 
Smoke’s ‘seven big fighters. Scarcely more than 
semi-domesticated wolves, the excitement of that 
night on Mono Creek had sent every dog fight- 
ing mad. 

“It’s knock down an’ drag out an’ plough 
through!” Shorty yelled in his partner’s ear. 





“An’ watch out for your knuckles! You drag 
dogs out an’ let me do the punchin’!” 

What happened in the next half-hour Smoke 
never distinctly remembered. At the end he 
emerged exhausted, sobbing for breath, his jaw 
sore from a fist-blow, his shoulder aching from 
the bruise of a club, the blood running warmly 
down one leg from the rip of a dog’s fangs, and 
both pockets of his coat torn to shreds. As in 
a dream, while the battle still raged behind, he 
helped Shorty reharness the dogs. One, dying, 
they cut from the traces, and in the darkness 
they felt their way to the repair of the dis- 
rupted harnesses. 

“Now you lie down an’ get your wind back,” 
Shorty commanded. 

And through the darkness the dogs sped, with 
unabated strength, down Mono Creek, across 
the long cut-off, and to the Yukon. Here, at the 
junction with the main river-trail, somebody had 
lighted a fire, and here Shorty said good-by. By 
the light of the fire, as the sled leaped behind the 
flying dogs, Smoke caught another of the unfor- 
gettable pictures of the Northland. It was of 
Shorty, swaying and sinking down limply in the 
snow, yelling his parting encouragement, one 
eye blackened and closed, knuckles bruised and 
broken, and one arm, ripped and fang-torn, gush- 
ing forth a steady stream of blood. 

“How many ahead?” Smoke asked, as he 
dropped his tired Hudson Bays and sprang on to 
the waiting sled at the first relay-station. 

“T counted eleven,” the man called after him, 
for he was already away behind the leaping dogs. 

Fifteen miles they were to carry him on the 
next stage, which would fetch him to the mouth 
of White River. There were nine of them, but 
they composed his weakest team. The twenty- 
five miles between White River and Sixty Mile 
he had broken into two stages because of ice- 
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jams, and here two of his heaviest, toughest 
teams were stationed. 

He lay on the sled at full length, face down, 
holding on with both hands. Whenever the dogs 
slacked from topmost speed he rose to his knees, 
and, yelling and urging, clinging precariously 
with one hand, threw his whip into them. Poor 
team that it was, he passed two sleds before 
White River was reached. Here, at the freeze- 
up, a jam had piled a barrier, allowing the open 
water that formed for half a mile below to freeze 
smoothly. This smooth stretch enabled the racers 
to make flying exchanges of sleds, and down all 
the course they had placed their relays below 
the jams. 

Over the jam and out on to the smooth, Smoke 
tore along, calling loudly, “Billy! Billy!” 

Billy heard and answered, and by the light of 
the many fires on the ice, Smoke saw a sled 
swing in from the side and come abreast. Its 
dogs were fresh and overhauled his. As the 
sleds swerved toward each other he leaped across 
and Billy promptly rolled off. 

“Where’s Big Olaf?” Smoke cried. 

“Leading!” Billy’s voice answered; and the 
fires were left behind, and Smoke was again 
flying through the wall of blackness. 

In the jams of that relay, where the way led 
across a chaos of up-ended ice-cakes, and where 
Smoke slipped off the forward end of the sled 
and with a haul rope toiled behind the wheel- 
dog, he passed three sleds. Accidents had hap- 
pened, and he could hear the men cutting out 
dogs and mending harnesses. 

Among the jams of the next short relay into 
Sixty Mile, he passed two more teams. And that 
he might know adequately what had happened 
to them, one of his own dogs wrenched a 
shoulder, was unable to keep up, and was dragged 
in the harness. Its team-mates, angered, fell 
upon it with their fangs, and Smoke was forced 
to club them off with the heavy butt of his whip. 
As he cut the injured animal out, he heard the 
whining cries of dogs behind him and the voice 
of a man that was familiar. It was Von 
Schroeder. Smoke called a warning to prevent 
a rear-end collision, and the baron, hawing his 
animals and swinging on the gee-pole, went by 
a dozen feet to the side Yet so impenetrable 
was the blackness that Smoke heard him pass 
but did not see him. 

On the smooth stretch of ice beside the trading- 
post at Sixty-Mile, Smoke overtook two more 
sleds. All had just changed teams, and for five 
minutes they ran abreast, each man on his knees 
and pouring whip and voice into the maddened 
dogs. But Smoke had studied out that portion 
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of the trail, and now marked the tall pine on the 
bank that showed faintly in the light of the many 
fires. Below that pine was not merely darkness 
but an abrupt cessation of the smooth stretch. 
There the trail, he knew, narrowed to a single 
sled-width. Leaning out ahead, he caught the 
haul-rope and drew his leaping sled up to the 
wheel-dog. He caught the animal by the hind 
legs and threw it. With a snarl of rage it tried 
to slash him with its fangs, but was dragged on 
by the rest of the team. Its body proved an 
efficient brake, and the two other teams still 
abreast, dashed ahead into the darkness for the 
narrow way. 

Smoke heard the crash and uproar of their 
collision, released his wheeler, sprang to the gee- 
pole, and urged his team to the right into the 
soft snow where the straining animals wallowed 
to their necks. It was exhausting work, but he 
won by the tangled teams and gained the hard- 
packed trail beyond. 

On the relay out of Sixty Mile, Smoke had 
next to his poorest team, and tho the going was 
good, he had set it a short fifteen miles. Two 
more teams would bring him into Dawson and 
to the gold-recorder’s office, and Smoke had 
selected his best animals for the last two 
stretches. Sitka Charley himself waited with the 
eight Malemutes that would jerk Smoke along 
for twenty miles, and for the finish, with a 
fifteen-mile run, was his own team—the team he 
had had all winter and which had been with him 
in the search for Surprise Lake. 

The two men he had left entangled at Sixty 
Mile failed to overtake him, and, on the other 
hand, his team failed to overtake any of the 
three that still led. His animals were willing, 
tho they lacked stamina and speed, and little 
urging was needed to keep them jumping into it 
at their best. There was nothing for Smoke to 
do but to lie face downward and hold on. Now 
and again he would plunge out of the darkness 
into the circle of light about a blazing fire, catch 
a glimpse of furred men standing by harnessed 
and waiting dogs, and plunge into the darkness 
again. Mile after mile, with only the grind and 
jar of the runners in his ears, he sped on. 
Almost automatically he kept his place as the 
sled bumped ahead or half lifted and heeled on 
the swings and swerves of the bends. 

The gray twilight of morning was breaking as 
he exchanged his weary dogs for the eight fresh 
Malemutes. Lighter animals than the Hudson 
Bays, they were capable of greater speed, and 
they ran with the supple tirelessness of true 
wolves. Sitka Charley called out the order of 
the teams ahead. Big Olaf led, Arizona Bill 
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was second, and Von Schroeder third. These 
were the three best men of the country. In fact, 
ere Smoke had left Dawson, the popular betting 
had placed them in that order. While they were 
racing for a million, at least half a million had 
been staked by others on the outcome of the 
race. No one had bet on Smoke, who, despite 
his several known exploits, was still accounted 
a chekako with much to learn. 

As daylight strengthened, Smoke caught sight 
of a sled ahead, and, in half an hour, his own 
lead-dog was leaping at its tail. Not until the 
man turned his head to exchange greetings did 
Smoke recognize him as Arizona Bill. Von 
Schroeder had evidently passed him. The trail, 
hard-packed, ran too narrowly through the soft 
snow, and for another half-hour Smoke was 
forced to stay in the rear. Then they topped an 
ice-jam and struck a smooth stretch below, where 
were a number of relay-camps and where the 
snow was packed widely. On his knees, swinging 
his whip and yelling, Smoke drew abreast of 
Arizona Bill, then pulled ahead. 

Bill dropped behind very slowly, tho when the 
last relay-station was in sight he was fully half 
a’mile in the rear. Ahead, bunched together, 
Smoke could see Big Olaf and Von Schroeder. 
Again Smoke arose to his knees, and he lifted 
his jaded dogs into a burst of speed such as a 
man only can who has the proper instinct for 
dog-driving. He drew up close to the tail of 
Von Schroeder’s sled, and in this order the 
three sleds dashed out on the smooth going below 
a jam, where many men and many dogs waited. 
Dawson was fifteen miles away. 

Von Schroeder, with his ten-mile relays, had 
changed five miles back and would change five 
miles ahead. So he held on, keeping his dogs 
at full leap. Big Olaf and Smoke made flying 
changes, and their fresh teams immediately re- 
gained what had been lost to the baron. Big 
Olaf led past, and Smoke followed into the 
narrow trail beyond. 

“Still good, but not so good,’ Smoke para- 
phrazed Spencer to himself. 

Of Von Schroeder, now behind, he had no 
fear; but ahead was the greatest dog-driver in 
the country. To pass him seemed impossible. 
Again and again, many times, Smoke forced his 
leader to the other’s sled-tail, and each time Big 
Olaf let out another link and drew away. 
Smoke contented himself with taking the pace, 
and hung on grimly. The race was not lost 
until one or the other won, and in fifteen miles 
many things could happen. 

Three miles from Dawson something did 
happen. To Smoke’s surprize, Big Olaf rose up 


and with oaths and leather proceeded to fetch out 
the last ounce of effort in his animals. It was a 
spurt that should have been reserved for the last 
hundred yards instead of being begun three miles 
from the finish. Sheer dog-killing that it was, 
Smoke followed. His own team was superb. No 
dogs on the Yukon had had harder work or were 
in better condition. Besides, Smoke had toiled 
with them, and eaten and bedded with them, and 
he knew each dog as an individual and how best 
to win in to the animal’s intelligence and extract 
its last least shred of willingness. 

They topped a small jam and struck the smooth 
going below. Big Olaf was barely fifty feet 
ahead. A sled shot out from the side and drew 
in toward him, and Smoke understood Big Olaf’s 
terrific spurt. He had tried to gain a lead for 
the change. This fresh team that waited to jerk 
him down the home-stretch had been a private 
surprize of his. Even the men who had backed 
him to win had had no knowledge of it. 

Smoke strove desperately to pass during the 
exchange of sleds. Lifting his dogs to the effort, 
he ate up the intervening fifty feet. With urging 
and pouring of leather, he went to the side and 
on until his lead dog was jumping abreast of 
Big Olaf’s wheeler. On the other side, abreast, 
was the relay sled. At the speed they were 
going, Big Olaf did not dare try the flying 
leap. If he missed and fell off, Smoke would be 
in the lead, and the race would be lost. 

Big Olaf tried to spurt ahead, and he lifted 
his dogs magnificently, but Smoke’s leader still 
continued to jump beside Big Olaf’s wheeler. 
For half a mile the three sleds tore and bounced 
along side by side. The smooth stretch was 
nearing its end when Big Olaf took the chance. 
As the flying sleds swerved toward each other, 
he leaped, and the instant he struck he was on 
his knees, with whip and voice spurting the fresh 
team. The smooth stretch pinched out into the 
narrow trail, and he jumped his dogs ahead and 
into it with a lead of barely a yard. 

A man was not beaten until he was beaten, 
was Smoke’s conclusion, and drive no matter 
how, Big Olaf failed to shake him off. No team 
Smoke had driven that night could have stood 
such a killing pace and kept up with fresh dogs— 
no team save this one. Nevertheless, the pace 
was killing it, and as they began to round the 
bluff at Klondike City he could feel the pitch of 
strength going out of his animals. Almost im- 
perceptibly they lagged, and foot by foot Big 
Olaf drew away until he led by a score of yards. 

A great cheer went up from the population of 
Klondike City assembled on the ice. Here the 
Klondike entered the Yukon, and half a mile 
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THE RACE FOR 


away, across the Klondike, on the north bank, 
stood Dawson. An outburst of madder cheering 
arose, and Smoke caught a glimpse of a sled 
shooting out to him. He recognized the splendid 
animals that drew it. They were Joy Gastell’s. 
And Joy Gastell drove them. The hood of her 
squirrel-skin coat was tossed back, revealing the 
cameo-like oval of her face outlined against her 
heavily-massed_ hair. 

“Jump!” she cried, as her leader snarled at 
Smoke’s. 

Smoke struck the sled behind her. It rocked 
violently from the impact of his body, but she 
was full up on her knees and swinging the whip. 

“Hi! You! Mush on! Chook! Chook!” she 
was crying, and the dogs whined and yelped in 
eagerness of desire and effort to overtake Big 
Olaf. 

\nd then, as the lead-dog caught the tail of Big 
Olaf’s sled, and yard by yard drew up abreast, 
the great crowd on the Dawson bank went mad. 
It was a great crowd, for the men had dropped 
their tools on all the creeks and come down to 
see the outcome of the race, and a dead heat at 
the end of a hundred and ten miles justified any 
madness, 

“When you're in the lead I’m going to drop 
off!” Joy cried out over her shoulder. 

Smoke tried to protest. 

“And watch out for the dip curve half-way 
up the bank,” she warned. 

Dog by dog, separated by half a dozen feet, 
the two teams were running abreast. Big Olaf 
with whip and voice, held his own for a minute. 
Then, slowly, an inch at a time, Joy’s leader 
began to forge past. 

“Get ready!” she cried to Smoke. “I’m going 
to leave you in a minute. Get the whip.” 

And as he shifted his hand to clutch the whip, 
they heard Big Olaf roar a warning, but too late. 
His lead-dog, incensed at being passed, swerved 
in to the attack. His fangs struck Joy’s leader 
on the flank. The rival teams flew at one 
another’s throats. The sleds overran the fighting 
brutes and capsized. Smoke struggled to his feet 
and tried to lift Joy up. But she thrust him from 
her crying. 

“Go!” 

On foot, already fifty feet in advance, was Big 
Olaf, still intent on finishing the race. Smoke 
obeyed, and when the two men reached the foot 
of the Dawson bank, he was at the other’s heels. 

Five blocks down the main street was the gold- 
recorder’s office. The street was packed as for 
the witnessing of a parade. Not so easily this 
time did Smoke gain to his giant rival, and when 
he did he was unable to pass. Side by side they 
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ran along the narrow aisle between the solid 
walls of cheering men. Now one, now the other, 
with great conclusive jerks, gained an inch or so, 
only to lose it immediately after. 

If the pace had been a killing one for their 
dogs, the one they now set themselves was 
no less so. But they were racing for a million 
and greatest honor in the Yukon country. 

The only outside impression that came to 
Smoke on that last mad stretch was one of aston- 
ishment that there should be so many people in 
the Klondike. He had never seen them all at 
once before. 

He felt himself involuntarily lag, and Big Olaf 
sprang a full stride in the lead. To Smoke it 
seemed that his heart would burst, while he had 
lost all consciousness of his legs. He knew they 
were flying under him, but he did not know how 
he continued to make them fly, nor how he put 
even greater pressure of will upon them and 
compelled them again to carry him to his giant 
competitor’s side. 

The open door of the recorder’s office appeared 
ahead of them. Both men made a final, futile 
spurt. 

Neither could draw away from the other, and 
side by side they hit the doorway, collided vio- 
lently, and fell headlong on the office floor. 

They sat up, but were too exhausted to rise. 
Big Olaf, the sweat pouring from him, breathing 
with tremendous, painful gasps, pawed the air 
and vainly tried to speak. Then he reached out 
his hand with unmistakable meaning; Smoke 
extended his, and they shook. 

“It’s a dead heat,’ Smoke could hear the 
recorder saying, but it was as if in a dream, and 
the voice was very thin and very far away. 
“And all I can say is that you both win. You'll 
have to divide the claim between you.” 

Their two arms pumped up and down as they 
ratified the decision. Big Olaf nodded his head 
and sputtered. At last he got it out. 

“You damn chekako,” was what he said, but in 
the saying of it was admiration. “I don’t know 
how you done it, but you did.” 

Outside, the great crowd was noisily massed, 
while the office was packing and jamming. Smoke 
and Big Olaf essayed to rise, and each helped 
the other to his feet. Smoke found his legs 
weak under him, and staggered drunkenly. Big 
Olaf tottered toward him. 

“I’m sorry my dogs jumped yours.” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” Smoke pantéd back. 
“T heard you yell.” 

“Say,” Big Olaf went on with shining eyes. 
“That girl—one damn fine girl, eh?” 

“One damn fine girl,’ Smoke agreed. 
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AM afraid you have heard this 
story,” remarked one gentleman 
to another. “I make it a point,” 
replied the second, “never to have 
heard a good story before.” That 
was the proper attitude. An old 
story, if only it is old enough so that the point 
of it has passed out of your mind, may be 
not only as good as new but better. It carries 
with it the joy of old associations and reaches 
the right spot in your consciousness all the 
quicker for having done it before. If, beside 
this, it has been remade and reapplied by an 
artist, it hits you with a double surprize, that 
which it originally carried and that which the 
readaptation gives it. In the category of old 
wine, old books and old friends, let us, then, 
place old jokes. Treat them not with mocking 
scorn as was done in the case of which Punch 
tells: 


ONE MAN WHO HAD NEVER HEARD IT. 

Jones: I say, I heard an awfully funny thing 
the other day. (Proceeds to recite mild and mil- 
dewed chestnut at great length.) 

Jim: Ah! that reminds me of a 
met in Nyassaland. 

Jones (without interest): What about him? 

Jim: Oh, nothing: only he’d never heard that 
story of yours before. 





man I once 


Making a 


Making an old story new is an art. 
new story old is a blunder. This 
man in the Pittsburgh Post didn’t 
seem to know the difference: 


AN OVERWORKED ANECDOTE. 


“T’ll give you $2 for this anec- 
dote about Daniel Webster.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
demanded the hack writer. “You 


gave me $4 for that anecdote when 
it was about Roosevelt.” 


Tf home is still where mother 
is, it must be pretty hard at times 
to locate it, with mothers like 
this one told about in the Boston 
Transcript: 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 
“That Mrs. Gaddie seems to be 

at home wherever she may be.” 
“T don’t know. I saw her in a 
place yesterday where she appeared 














Between baseball for hubby and bridge for 
mummy, the following expedient seems likely to 
become popular. The N. Y. American tells of it: 


AFFECTION BY PROXY. 

“T find. that my husband has been having the 
office boy call me up every day and mumble terms 
of endearment. That’s a nice way to fool his wife! 
He’s been going to the ball game.” 

“How is it that you didn’t catch on to the voice ?” 

“Well, I’m busy at bridge every day, and I’ve 
been having the cook answer the telephone.” 





Bernard Shaw wrote a whole comedy and a 
Shavian preface to express his opinion about 
doctors. The ordinary humorist can express the 
same point of view in a few lines. This is from 
Hampton's: 

A PEEVING DELAY. 

The operation had been performed and the patient 
prepared for burial. 

“I cannot understand,” said the family physician 
soothingly, “how Ben was able to live with such 
an affliction as he had.” 

“Oh, we have been years,” replied the sorrowing 
widow, “trying to persuade him to have the opera- 
tion.” 


We may laugh at the doctor, but the dentist 
is no joke. This story (from the Washington 
Star) indicates that: 


WORTH EVERY CENT OF IT. 
“Didn’t that man complain when you charged him 
for a broken appointment ?” 
“No,” replied the dentist; “he 
said breaking an appointment with 
me was worth every cent it cost.” 


We have always known that a 
printer’s error is often fatal to 
one’s peace of mind; but we 
never before thought of it as fatal 
in a more literal way. 

THE FATAL MISPRINT. 

Dr. Marcus Herz, of Berlin, is 
credited with saying to a patient 
who read medical books diligently 
in order to prescribe for himself 
“Be careful, my friend. Some fine 
day you'll die of a misprint.” 





The St. Louis Times tells of a 
new foe to the peace and arbitra- 
tion treaties: 

THE GLORY OF WAR. 

In Tripott: We had to notify 
the soldiers to hurry up and get 
through that last battle.” 


decidedly uneasy and restless.” 7 “What was the trouble ?” 
“Where was that?” THE ELUSIVE KEYHOLE “The moving-picture films gave 
“At home.” —Le Pele Mele out.” 








